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T1 n E ATII E 


. ON THE 


SOCIAL COMPACT. 


BOOK I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


My deſign, in the preſent Treatiſe, is to inquire, 
Whether the nature of ſociety admits of any fixed and 
equitable rules of government, ſuppoſing mankind to be 
ſuch as they are, and their laws ſuch as they might be 
made, In this inveſtigation I ſhall endeavour conſtantly 
to join the conſiderations of natural right and public in- 
tereſt, ſo that juſtice and utility may never be diſunited. 
5 his * premiſed, I ſhall enter on my ſubjeQs 
AS. withe 
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without expatiating on its importance. If it be aſked, 
Whether I am a prince or legiſlator, that I thus take upon 
me to write on politics? I anſwer, I am neither; and that 
it is for this reaſon I write. Were I a prince or legiſ- 
lator, I would not throw away my time in pointing out 
what ought to he done; I would myſelf put it in practice, 
or be ſilent. Op 

As the citizen of a free ſtate, and a member of the 
ſupreme power by birth, however weak may be the in- 
fluence of my fingle vote in public affairs, the right of 
giving that vote is ſufficient to impoſe on me the duty of 
making thoſe affairs my ſtudy ; thinking myſelf happy, in 
diſcuſſing the various forms of government, to find every 
day new reaſons for admiring that of my own country *! 


— 
' CHAPTER I. 
The ſubjeft of the firſt Book, 


MAN is born free, and yet is univerſally. enſlaved, 
At the ſame time an individual frequently conceives him- 
ſelf to be the lord and maſter over others, though only 

more eminently deprived of liberty. Whence can this 
change ariſe? Are there any means by which it may be 
rendered lawful? The former queſtion I cannot anſwer, 
though I imagine myſelf capable of reſolving the latter. 

If I took into conſideration only the exiſtence and ef- 
fects of power, I ſhould ſay, So long as a people are com- 

pelled to obey, they do well to be obedient ; but, as ſoon | 
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as they are in a capacity to reſiſt, they do better to throw 
off the yoke of reſtraint: for, in recovering their liberty 
on the ſame plea by which they loſt it, either they have 
a juſt right to reaſſume it, or thoſe could have none who 
deprived them of it. But there is an inviolable right 
founded on the very nature of ſociety, which ſerves as 
the baſis of all others. Man doth not derive this right, 
however, immediately from nature; it is founded on mu- 
tual convention. We Huſt proceed, then, to inquire, of 
what kind ſuch convention muſt have been. But, before 


we come to argue this point, I ſhould eſtabliſh what I 
have already advanced. 


-— 


— ——_ 
CHAP. 11. 
On the primitive late of ſociety. 


THE moſt ancient of all ſocieties, and the only natu- 
ral one, is that of a family. And even in this, children 
are no longer connected with their father than while they 
ſtand. in need of his aſſiſtance, When this becomes need- 
leſs, the natural tie is of courſe diſſolved; the children 
are exempted from the obedience they owe their father, 
and the father is equally ſo from the ſolicitude due from 
him to his children; both aſſume a ſtate of independence 
reſpecting each other. They may continue, indeed, to 
live together afterwards ; but their connection, in ſuch a 

A 3 caſe, 
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eaſe, is no longer natural, but voluntary ; and even the 
family union is then maintained by mutual convention. 

This liberty, which is common to all mankind, is the 
neceflary conſequence of our very nature ; whoſe firſt law 
being that of ſelf-preſervation, our principal eoncerns are 
thoſe which relate to ourſelves : no ſooner, therefore, doth 
man arrive at years of diſcretion, than he becomes the 
only proper judge of the means of that preſervation, and 
of courſe his own maſter. 

In a family, then, we may fee the firſt model of poli- 
tical ſocieties: their chief is repreſented by the father, and 
the people by his children, while all of them being free, 
and equal by birth, they cannot alienate their liberty, but 
for their common intereſt. All the difference between a 
family and a ſtate lies in this, That, in the former, the 


love which a father naturally bears to his children is a 


compenſation for his ſolicitude concerning them; and in 
the latter, it is the pleaſure of command that ſupplies the 
place of this love, which a chief f doth not entertain for his | 


people. 
Grotius denies that government is inveſted with power 


ſolely for the benefit of thoſe who are governed, and cites 
the caſe of flaves as an example. It is, indeed, his 
conſtant practice to eſtabliſh the matter of right on the 
matter of fact . He might have employed a more con- 


The learned reſearches into the laws of nature and nations are of 
nothing more than the hiſtory of ancient abuſes; ſo that it is a ridiculous 
infatuation to be too fone of ſtudying them.“ Manuſcript Treatiſe on 

de Iutereſts of France, by the Marquis d'A. This was exactiy the caſe with 


Grottus, 
eluſive 
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clufive method, though not a more favourable one for ty- 
rannical governments. 

It is then doubtful, according to Grotius, whether the 
whole race of mankind, except about an hundred indivi- 
duals, belong to thoſe individuals, or whether the latter 
belong to the whole race of mankind ; and he appears 
throughout his whole work, to lean to the former opinion. 
This is alſo the opinion of Hobbes. Thus they divide 
the human ſpecies into herds of cattle; each of which 
hath its keeper, who protects it from others only that he 
may make a property of it himſelf. 

As a ſhepherd is of a ſuperior nature to his flock ; ſo 
the herd-keepers of men, or their chiefs, are of a ſuperiot 
nature to the herd over which they prefide. Such was 
the reaſoning, according to Philo, of the Emperor Cali. 
gula ; who concluded logically enough from this analogy, 
that either kings were gods, or their ſubjects no better 
than brutes. | 
This argument of Caligula bears much reſemblance to 
thoſe of Hobbes and Grotius. Ariftotle had ſaid, indeed, 
before either of them, that men were not naturally equal; 
but that ſome of them were born to ſlavery, and others to 
dominion. 

Ariſtotle was right as to the fact, but miſtook the effect 
for the cauſe. Nothing is more certain, than that every 
man born in ſlavery is born to be a ſlave. In ſuch a ſtate, 
men loſe even the deſire of freedom; and prefer ſub- 
joRion, as the companions of Ulyſſes did. their brutality &. 


o Sec alittlettaR written by Plutarch, on the rationality of brutes. 
A 4 If 
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If there are any ſlaves, therefore, by nature, it is hecauſe 
they are ſlaves contrary to nature. Power firſt made 
ſlaves, and cowardice hath perpetuated them. 

I have - ſaid nothing of King Adam, or the envhoror 
Noah, father of three monarchs, - who, like the children 
Saturn, as ſome have imagined them to be, divided the 
the world among them. I hope my moderation alſo in 
this reſpect will be eſteemed ſome merit; or, as I am 
deſcended in a right line from one of theſe princes, and 
probably from the eldeſt branch of the family, how do I 
know, that, by a regular deduction of my deſcent, I 
might not find myſelf the legitimate heir to univerfal mo- 
narchy ? Be this, however, as it may, it cannot be denied, 
that Adam had as good a title to the ſovereignty of the 
world when he was the only perſon in it, as Robinſon 
Cruſoe had to that of his iſland under the ſame circum- 
ſtances. A very great conveniency alſo attended their 
government, in that the monarch might reſt ſecurely 
on his throne, without fear of wars, conſpiracies, or 
rebellion. 


CHAP. 111. 


On the right of the FIG. 


„ 012M? 
THE firongeſt i is not ſtrong enough to continue ne alivays 
maſter, unleſs he transforms his power'into a right of 
eommand, and obedience into a duty. Hence is deduced 
the 
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the right of the ſtrongeſt ; a right taken ironically in ap- 
pearance, and laid down as an eſtabliſhed principle in 
reality. But will this term never be rightly explained? 
Force, in the ſimpleſt ſenſe, is x phyſical power; nor can 
I ſee what morality can reſult from its effects. To yield 
to ſuperior force is an act of neceſſity, not of the will; at 
moſt it is but an act of prudence. And in what ſenſe can 
this be called a duty ? 

Let us ſuppoſe, however, for a moment, this pretended 
right eſtabliſhed, and we ſhall ſee it attended with inex- 
plicable abſurdities: for if it be admitted that power con- 
ſtitutes right, the effect changes with the cauſe, and every 
| ſucceeding power, if greater than the former, ſucceeds alſo 
to the right : ſo that men may lawfully diſobey, as ſoon 
as they can do it with impunity ; and, as right is always 
on the ſtrongeſt ſide, they have nothing more to do, than 
to acquire ſuperior force. Now what kind of right can 
that be, which vaniſhes with the power of enforcing it? If 
obedience be only exacted by compulſion, there is no need 
to make ſuch obedience a duty; as when we are no longer 
compelled to obey, we are no longer obliged to it. It 
appears, therefore, that the word right adds nothing in 
this caſe to that of force, and in fact is a term of no ſigni- 
fication. | 
Be obedient to the higher powers. If by this precept is 
meant, ſubject to. a ſuperior force, the advice is good, 
though ſuperfluous; I will anſwer for it, ſuch a rule will 
never be broken. All power, I own, is derived from 
God: but every corporeal malady is derived alſo from the 
fame ſource: |: But are we therefore forbid to call in the 

1 phyſician? 
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phyſician? If a robber ſhould ſtop me on the highway, 


am I not obliged, on compulſion, to give him my purſe, 
but am I alſo obliged to it in point of conſcience, though 
I might poſſibly conceal it from him? This will hardly 
be averred ; and yet the piſtol he holds to my breaſt is in 
effect a ſuperior force. 

On the whole, we muſt conclude, then, that mere 
power doth not conſtitute right, and that men are obliged 
only to pay obedience to lawful authority. Thus we are 
eonſtantly recurring to my firſt queſtion. 


— 


C HAP. IV. 
On flavery. 


AS no man hath any natural authority over the reſt of 
his ſpecies, and as power doth not confer right, the baſis 
of all lawful authority is laid in mutual convention. 

If an individual, ſays Grotius, can alienate his liberty, 
and hecome the flave of a maſter, why may not a whole 
people colleQively alienate theirs, and become ſubject to a 
king? This propoſition, however, contains ſome equivocal 
terms, which require explanation; but I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to that of aliena/e. Whatever is alienated muſt be 
diſpoſed of, either by gift or fale. Now a man who be- 
comes the flave of another, doth not give himſelf away; 
but ſells himſelf, at leaſt for his ſubſiſtence. But why 
fhould a whole people fell. themſelves ? So far is a king 

75 from 
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from furniſhing his ſubjects ſubliſtence, that they maintain - 
him; and, as our friend Rabelais ſays, a king doth not 
live on a little. Can ſubjeQs be ſuppoſed to give away 
their liberty, on condition that the receiver ſhall take their 
property along with it? After this, I really cannot ſee 
any thing they have left. 3 

It may be ſaid, a monarch maintains among his ſubjects 
the public tranquillity. Be it ſo; I would be glad to 
know of what they are gainers, if the wars in which his 
ambition engages them, if his inſatiable avarice, or the op- 
preſſions of his miniſters, are more deſtructive than civil 
difſenfions? Of what are they gainers, if even this tran- 
quillity be one cauſe of their miſery? A priſoner may 
live tranquil enough in his dungeon; but will this be 
ſufficient to make him contented there ? When the Greeks 
were ſhut up in the cave of the Cyclops, they lived there 
unmoleſted, in expectation of their turn to be devoured. 

To ſay that a man can give himſelf away, is to talk 
unintelligibly and abſurdly ; ſuch an act muſt neceſſarily 
be illegal and void, were it for no other reaſon than that 
it argues inſanity of mind in the agent. To ſay the fame 
thing of a whole people therefore, is to ſuppoſe a whole 
nation can be at once out of their fenſes ; but were it ſc; 
fuch madnefs could not confer right. 

Were it poſſible alſo ſor a man to alienate himſelf, he 
could not in the fame manner diſpoſe of his children, 
who, as human beings, are born free; their freedom is 
their own, and nobody hath a right to diſpoſe of it but 

| themſelves. Before they arrive at years of diſcretion, in- 
dced, thoir father may, for their ſecurity, and in their 


name 
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name, ſtipulate the conditions of their preſervation ; but 
he cannot unconditionally and irrevocably diſpoſe of their 
perſons; ſuch a gift being contrary to the intention of 
nature, and exceeding the bounds of paternal authority. 
It is requiſite, therefore, in order to render an atbitrary 
government lawful, that every new generation ſhould be 
at liberty to admit or reject its authority, in which caſe it 
would be no longer an arbitrary government. 

To renounce one's natural liberty, is to renounce one's 
very being as a man; it is to renounce not only the - 
rights, but even the duties of humanity. And what poſ- 
fible indemnification can be made the man who thus 
gives up his all? Such a renunciation is incompatible 
with our very nature; for'to deprive us of the liberty of 
the will, is to take away all morality from our actions. 
In a word, a convention, which ſtipulates on the one 
part abſolute authority, and on the other implicit obedi- 
ence, is in itſelf futile and contradictory. Is it not evi- 
dent, that we can lie under no reciprocal obligation what- 
ever to a perſon of whom we have a right to demand 
every thing? and doth not this circumſtance, againſt 
which he has no equivalent, neceſſarily infer ſuch act of 
convention to be void? For what claim can my flave 
have upon me, when he himſelf, and all that belongs to 
him, are mine? His claims are of courſe my own ; and 
to ſay thoſe can be ſet up againſt me, is to talk abſurdly. 
Again, Grotius and others have deduced the origin of 
this pretended right from the ſuperiority obtained in war. 
The conqueror, ſay they, having a right to put the van- 
quiſhed to death, the latter may equitably purchaſe his 
| life 
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life at the expence of his liberty; ſuch an agreement be- 
ing the more lawful, as it conduces to the mutual advan- 
tage of both parties. | 

It is clear and certain, however, that this pretended 
right of the victor over the lives of the vanquiſhed is not, 
in any ſhape, the natural reſult of a ſtate of war, This 
is plain, were it for no other reaſon than that the recipro- 
cal relations of mankind, while living together in their 
primitive independence, were not ſufficiently durable to 
conſtitute a ſtate either of peace or war; ſo that men can- 
not be naturally enemies. It is the relation ſubſiſting 
between things, and not between men, that gives riſe to 
war; which ariſing thus, not from perſonal, but real, 
relations, cannot ſubſiſt between man and man, either in a 
ſtate of nature, in which there is no ſettled property, or in 
a ſtate of ſociety, in which every thing is ſecured by the 
laws. 

The quarrels, encounters, and duels of individuals, 
are not ſufficient to conſtitute ſuch a ſtate of war; and, 
with regard to the particular combats authoriſed by the 
inſtitutions of Lewis XI. king of France; they were only 
ſome of the abuſes of the feudal government; a ſyſtem 
truly abſurd, as contrary to the principles of natural juſ- 
tice, as of good policy. 

» War, is not, therefore, any relation between man 
and man, but a relation between ſtate and ſtate; in which 
individuals are enemies only accidentally, not as men, or 
even as citizens, but as ſoldiers ; not as members of their 
particular community, but as its defenders. In ſhort, a 
ſtate can have for its enemy nothing but a ſtate, not men; 

as 
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as between things eſſentially different there can be no 
common relation. 
This principle is, indeed, FOR TIO "Og to the eſta- 
bliſhed maxims of all ages, and the conſtant practice of 
every civilized people. Declarations of war are made leſs 
to give notice to ſovereigns, than to their ſubjeQs. 
The foreigner, whether a ſovereign, an individual, or 
a people, who plunders, kills, or takes priſoner a ſubject, 
without declaring war againſt his prince, is not an enemy, 
but a robber. Even in a time of war, a juſt prince may 
make himſelf maſter, in an enemy's country, of what- 
ever belongs to the public ; but he will reſpect the per- 
ſons and private properties of individuals, he will reſpect 
thoſe rights on which his own are founded. The deſign 
of war being the deſtruction of an hoſtile ſtate, we have 
a right to kill its defenders while they are in arms; but 
as, in laying down their arms, they ceaſe to be enemies, 
or inſtruments of hoſtility, they become in that caſe mere 
men, and we have not the leaſt right to murder them. 
It is ſometimes poſſible effectually to deſtroy a ſtate, with- 
out killing even one} of its members; now, war cannot 
confer any right or privilege, which is not neceſſary to 
accompliſh its end and defign. It is true, theſe are not 
the principles of Grotius, nor are they founded on the 
authority of the poets; but they are ſuch as are deduced 
from the nature of things, and are founded on reaſon. 
With regard to the right of conqueſt, it has no other 


| foundation than that of force, the law of the ſtrongeſt. 


Bat, if war doth not give the victor a right to maſſacre 
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the vanquiſhed, this pretended right, which does not 
exiſt, cannot be the foundation of a right to enſlave 
them. If we have no right to kill an enemy unleſs we 
cannot by force reduce him to ſlavery, our right to make 
him a flave never can be founded on our right to kill 
him. It is, therefore, an iniquitous bargain, to make 
him purchaſe, at the expence of liberty, a life, which 
we have no right to take away. In eſtabliſhing thus a 
right of life and death over others, on that of enſlaving 
them; and, on the other hand, a right of enſlaving them 
on that of life and death; we certainly fall into the ab» 
ſurdity of reaſoning in a circle. 

Let us ſuppoſe, however, that this ſhocking right of 
general maſſacre exiſted, I ſtill affirm, that a ſlave, 
made ſo by the fortune of war, or a conquered p2ople, ſe 
reduced to ſlavery, lie under no other obligations to their 
maſter, than to obey him ſo long as he hath the power to 
compel them to it. In accepting of an equivalent for 
their lives, the victor confers on them no favour ; inſtead 
of killing them uſeleſsly, he hath only varied the mode 
of their deſtruction to his own advantage. So far, there- 
fore, from his having acquired over them any additional 
authority, the ſtate of war ſubſiſts between them as be- 
fore; their relation to each other is the evident effect of 
it, and his exertion of the rights as of war is a proof, 
that no treaty of peace hath ſucceeded. Will it be faid, 
they have made a convention? Be it ſo: this convention is 
a mere truce; and is ſo far from putting an end to the 
ſtate of war, that it neceſſarily implies its continuation. 
Thus, in whatever light we confider this affair, the 


right 
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right of making men ſlaves is null and void, not only 
becauſe it is unjuſt, but becauſe it is abſurd and inſigni- 
ficant. The terms favery and juſtice are contradictory, 
and reciprocally, excluſive of each other. Hence the 
following propoſal would be equally ridiculous, whether 
made by one individual to another, or by a private 
man to a whole people. FT enter into an agreement 
with you, altogether at your own charge, and ſolely 
for my profit, which I will obſerve as lang as I pleaſg, 
and which you are to obſerve alſo as long as I think 
Proper. | 


— — 
CHAP. V. 


On the neceſſity of recurring always tv the primitive 
4 convention, | 


ON the ſuppoſition that I ſhould grant to be true what 

I have hitherto diſproved, the advocate for defpotiſm 
would, however, profit but little. "There will be always 
a great difference between ſubjecting a multitude, and 
governing a ſociety. Let individuals, in any number 
whatever, become ſeverally and ſucceſſively ſubject to 
one man, they are all, in that caſe, nothing more than 
maſter and ſlaves; they are not a people governed by 
their chiefs 3 they are an aggregate if you will, but do 
not form an aſſociation; there ſubſiſts among them nei- 
ther commonwealth nor body-politic. Such a ſuperior, 
though he ſhould become the maſter, of half the world, 
would be till à private perſon, and his intereft, ſeparate 
ts to and 
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and diſtint from that of his people, would be ftill no 
more than a private intereſt. When 'ſuch a perſon dies, 
alſo, the empire over which he preſided is diflolved, and 
its component parts remain totally unconnected, juſt as 
an oak falls into a heap of aſhes when it is conſumed by 
the fire: 

A perſen, ſays Grotius, may voluntarily beſtow them- 


th — on a king: according to Grotius, therefore, a 


people are a people before they thus give themſelves up to 
regal authority. Even this gift, however, is an act of 
ſociety, and preſuppoſes a public deliberation on the mat- 
ter. Hence, before we examine into the act by which 
a people make choice of a king, it is proper to examine 
into that by which a people became a people; for on this, 
which is neceſſarily prior to the other, reſts the true foun- 
dation of ſociety. 

For, if in fact there be no prior convention, whence 
ariſes (unleſs indeed the election was unanimous) the ob- 
ligation of the ſmaller number to ſubmit to the choice of 
the greater? and whence comes it, that an hundred per- 
ſons, for inſtance, who might defire to have a maſter, 
had a Tight to vote for ten others who might defire to have 
none? The choice by a plurality of votes is itſelf an eſta- 
bliſhment of convention, and ſuppoſes that unanimity 
muſt at leaft for once have ſubliſted among them; Ge 


* 
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CHAP. VI. 


On the ſecial pat er covenant. 


I SUPPOSE mankind arrived at that term when the 
obſtacles to their preſervation, ina ſtate of nature, pre- 
vail over the endeavours of individuals to maintain 
themſelves in ſuch a ſtate. At ſuch a criſis this primi- 
tive ſtate therefore could no longer ſubſiſt, and the hu- 
man race muſt have periſhed if they had not changed 
their manner of living. 


Now as men cannot create new powers, but only 


| compound and direct thoſe which. really exiſt, they have 


no other means of preſervation, than that of forming, by 
their union, an accumulation of forces ſufficient to op- 
poſe the obſtacles to their ſecurity, and of putting theſe in 
action by a firſt mover capable of making them act in 


concert with each other. 


This general accumulation of power cannot ariſe but 
from the concurrence of many particular forces; but the 
force and liberty of each individual being the principal 
inſtruments of his own preſervation, how is he to engage 
them in the common intereſt, without hurting his own, 
and neglecting the obligations he lies under to. himſelf? 
This difficulty, being applied to my preſent ſubject, may 
be expreſſed in the following terms: | 

« To find that form of aſſociation which ſhall protect 
and defend, with the whole force of the community, the 
perſon and property of each individual; and in which 

3 024 : each 
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each perſon, by uniting himſelf to the reſt, ſhall never- 
theleſs be obedient only to himſelf, and remain as fully 
at liberty as before.” Such is the fundamental problem, 
of which the Social Compact gives the ſolution. 

The clauſes of this compact are ſo preciſely determined 
by the nature of the act, that the leaſt reſtriction or mo- 
dification renders them void and of no effect; in fo 
much, that although they may perhaps never have been 
formerly promulgated, they are yet univerſally the ſame, 
and. are every where tacitly acknowledged and received. 
When the ſocial pact, however, is violated, individuals 
recover their natural liberty, and are re-inveſted with 
their original rights, by loſing that conventional liberty 
for the ſake of which they had renounced them. 

Again; theſe clauſes, well underſtood, are all redu- 
eible to one, vi. the total alienation of every individual, 
with all his rights and privileges, to the whole commu- 
nity. For, in the firſt place, as every one gives himſelf 
up entirely and without reſerve, all are in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, ſo that no one ean be intereſted in making 
their common connection burthenſome to others. 

Beſides, as the alienation is made without reſerve, the 
union is as perfect as poſſible, nor hath any particular 
aſſociate any thing to reclaim ; whereas, if they ſhould 
ſeverally retain any peculiar privileges, there,being no 
common umpire to determine between them and the 
public, each being his own judge in ſome caſes, would in 
time pretend to be ſo in all, the ſtate of nature would 
ſill ſubſiſt, and their aſſociation would neceſſarily be- 
cometyrannical or void. 

: ; — 2 In 
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In fine, the individual, by giving himſelf up to all, 
gives himſelf to none; and as he acquires the ſame right 
over every other perſon in the community, as he gives 
them over himſelf, he gains an equivalent for what he 
beſtows, and till a greater power to preſerve what he 
retains. 

If therefore we take from the Social Compact every 
thing that is not eſſential to it, we ſhall find it reduced to 
the following terms: We, the contracting parties, do 
jointly and ſeverally ſubmit our perſons and abilities to 
the ſupreme direQion of the general will of all; and in a 
collective body, receive each member into that body as an 
indiviſible part of the whole.“ | | 

This a& of aſſociation accordingly converts the ſeveral 
individual contracting parties into one moral collective 
body, compoſed of as many members as there are votes 
in the aſſembliy, which receives alſo from the ſame act 
its unity and exiſtence. This public perſonage, which 
is thus formed by the union of all its members, uſed 
formerly to be denominated a CITY, and at preſent 

; | x takes 


* The true ſenſe of this word is almoſt entirely perverted _ the mo- 
de rns; moſt people take a town for a city, and an houſe-keeper for a Citi- 
zen. Such are ignorant, however, that though houſes may form a town, 
it is the citizens only that conſtitute a city, This ſame error formerly coſt 
the Carthaginians very deer. I do not remember, in the courſe of my read- 
ing, to have ever found the title of Cives given to the ſubjects of a prince, 
nat even formerly to the Macedonians, nor, in our times, to the Engliſh, 
though wore nearly bordering on liberty than any other nation. The 
French are the only people who familiarly take on themſelves the name of 
citizens, becauſe they have no juſt idea of its meaning, as may be ſeen in 
their dictionaries ; for, were it otherwiſe, indeed, they would be guilty of 
high treaſon in aſſuming it. This term is with them rather expreſſive of a 
virtue tban a privilege. Hencegwhen Bodin ſpoke of the citizens and inha- 
bitants of Geneva, he committed a wretched BIS in miſtaking one for 


the other, Mr. d'Alembert indeed has avoided this miſtake in the En- 
| | cyclopœdia, 
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takes the name of a republic or Body- politic. It is alſo 
called, by its ſeveral members, a fate, when it is paſſive; 
the ſovereign, when it is active; and ſimply a power, 
when itis compared with other bodies of the ſame nature. 

With regard to the affociates themſelves, they take col- 
| leQively the name of the people ; and are ſeparately called 
citizens, as partaking of the ſoverzign authority; and 
ſubje#s, as ſubjected to the laws of the ſtate. Theſe 
terms, indeed, are frequently confounded, and miftaken 
one for the other; it is ſufficient, however, to be able to 
diſtinguiſh them when they are to be uſed with preciſion. 


4 


af 54.9 — — 
„ c, t. cx. VII. 
Of the ſovereign. 


IT is plain from the above formula, that the act of aſſo- 
ciation includes a reciprocal engagement between particu. 
lars and the public; and that each individual, in contract- 
ing, if I may ſo ſay with himſelf, is laid under a twofold 
engagement, viz. as a member of the ſovereignty towards 
particular perſons, and as a member of the ſtate toward 
the ſovereign. That maxim of the civil law, however, is 
inapplicable here, which ſays, that no one is bound by 
the engagements he enters into with himſelf ; for there is 


cyclopœdia, Where he has properly diſtinguiſhed the four orders of people 

(and even five, reckoning mere rangers) that are found in our city, and 

of which two only compoſe the republic: No other French author that I 
know of hath ever comprehended the meaning of the word citizen, 
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a wide difference between entering into a perſonal obliga- 
tion with one's ſelf, and with a l of which one may 
conſtitute a part. + 

It is farther to be obſer ved, (hat is 5 hires 
tion, which is obligatory on the ſubject with regard to the 
fovereign, on account of the twofold relation by which 
each ſtands contracted, is not, for the contrary reaſon, 
obligatory on the ſupreme power towards itſelf; and that 
it is conſequently inconſiſtent with the nature of the body. 
politic, that ſuch ſupreme power ſhould impoſe a law, 
which it cannot break. For, as the fovereign ſtands only 
in a fingle relation, it is in the ſame caſe as that of an in- 
dividual contraQting with himſelf ; whence it is plain, 
that there neither is, nor can be, any fundamental law 
obligatory on the whole body of a people, even the Social 
Compact itſelf not being ſuch. By this, however, it is 
not meant, that ſuch a body cannot enter into engage- 
ments with others, in matters that do not derogate from 
this contract ; for, with reſpe& to foreign obj N it is a 
imple: and individual perſon. 
But as the body-politic, .or the re e its 
viry: exiſtence from this inviolable contract, it can enter 
into no lawful engagement, even with any ſimilar body, 
derogatory from the tenor of this primitive act; ſueh ag 
that of alienating any part of itſelf, or of ſubmitting itſelf 
entirely to a foreign ſovereign. To, violate. the act 
whereby it exiſts, would be to annibilate itſelf ; and from 
nothing can ariſe nothing. 

No ſooner are a multitude. of tadixiduate 3 ned 
in a body, than it becomes WO, to act offenſively 


againſt 
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againſt any of the members without attacking the whole, 
and ſtill leſs to offend the whole body, without injuring 
the members. Hence both duty and intereſt equally 
oblige the two contracting parties to aſſiſt each other; and 
the ſame perſons ought to endeavour to include, within 
this twofold relation, all the advantages which depend 
on it. 

Now the ſovereign, being formed only by the ſeveral 
individuals of which the ſtate is compoſed, can have no 
intereſt contrary to theirs: of courſe the ſupreme power 
ſtands in no need of any guarantee toward the ſubjects, 
becauſe it is impoſſible that the body ſhould be capable of 
hurting all its members; and we ſhall ſec hereafter, that 
it can as little tend to injure any of them in particular. 
Hence the ſovereign is neceſſarily, and for the ſame rea- 
ſon that it exiſts, always ſuch as it ought to be. 

The caſe is different, however, as to the relation in 
which the ſubjects ſtand to the ſovereign ; as, notwith- 
ſanding their common intereſt, the latter can have no 
ſecurity that the former will difcharge their engagements, 
unleſs means be found to engage their fidelity. 

In fact, every individual may, as a man, entertain a 
particular will, either contradictory or diſſimilar to his 
general will as a citizen. His private intereſt may in- 
fluence him in a manner diametrically oppoſite to the 
common intereſt of the ſociety, Reflecting on his own 
Exiſtence as poſitive and naturally independent, he may 
conceive what he owes to the common cauſe to be a free 
and gratuitous contribution, the want of which will be 
leſs en to others than the diſcharge of it will be bur- 
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denſome to himſelf ; and, regarding the moral perfon of 
the ſtate as an imaginary being, becauſe it is not a man, 
he may be deſirous of enjoying all the privileges of a citi- 
zen, without fulfilling his engagement as a ſubject; an 
injuſtice, that, in its progreſs, muſt neceſſarily be the ruin 
of the body- politic. 

To the end, therefore, that the ſocial compact ſhould 
not prove an empty form, it tacitly includes this engage- 
ment, which only can enforce the reſt, viz. that whoſo- 
ever refuſes to pay obedience to the general will, ſhall be 
liable to be compelled to it by the force of the whole body. 
And this is in effect nothing more than that they may be 
compelled to be free; for ſuch is the condition which, 
in uniting every citizen to the ſtate, ſecured him from all 
perſonal dependence; a condition, which forms the whole 
artifice and play of the political machine: it is this alone 
that renders all ſocial engagements zuſt and equitable, 
which, without it, would be abſurd, tyrannical, any 
ſubject to the moſt enormous abuſes. 


CHAP, VIII. 


Of civil ſociety in general. 


| THE tranſition of man from a ſtate of nature to a ſtate 
"of ſociety | is productive of a very remarkable change in 
his being, by ſubſtituting juſtice inſtead of inſtin& as the 
rule of his conduct, and attaching that morality to his 
actions 
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actions of which they were before deſtitute. It is in im- 
mediate conſequence of this charige, when the voice of 
duty ſucceeds to phyfical impulſe and the law of appetite, 
that man, who hitherto regarded only his own gratifica- 
tion, finds himſelf obliged to a& on other principles, and 
to conſult his reaſon before he follows the dictates of his 

paſſions. Although, by entering into a ſtate of ſociety, he 
is deprived alſo of many advantages which depend on that 
of nature, he gains by it others ſo very conſiderable : his 
faculties exert and expand themſelves ; his ideas are en- 
larged ; his ſentiments ennobled ; and his whole ſoul is 
elevated to ſo great a degree, that, if the abuſes of this new 
ſtate do not degrade him below the former, he ought in- 
ceſſantly to bleſs that happy moment in which he was 
reſcued from it, and converted from a ſtupid and ignorant 
animal, into an intelligent and wiſe being. 

To ſtate the balance of what is loſt and gained by this 
change, we ſhall reduce it to comparative terms. By en- 
tering into the ſocial compact, man gives up his natural 
liberty or unlimited right to every thing which he is deſi- 
rus of and can attaig, In return for this, he gains ſocial 
liberty, and an excluſive property in all thoſe things of 
which he is poſſeſſed. To avoid any miſtake, however, 
in the nature of theſe compenſations, it is neceſſary to 
make a juſt diſtinction between natural liberty, which is 
limited by nothing but the inabilities of the individual» 
and ſocial liberty, which is limited by the general will of 
the community ; and alſo, between that poſſeſſion which 
is 7 effected by force, or follows the right of prior oc- 


cupancy, 
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eupancy, and that n which is only founded on 2 
poſitive title. 

To the preceding alſo may be added, as the acquiſition 
of a ſocial Nate, moral liberty, which ny renders a man 
truly maſter of himſelf: for to be under the direction of 
appetite alone is to be in a ſtate of ſlavery ; while to pay 
obedience only to thoſe laws which we preſcribe for our- 
ſelves, is liberty. But I have ſaid too much already 
on this ſubject, the philoſophical meaning of the word 
Liberty being in this place out of the queſtion. 


_— 


CHAP, IX. 


Of real demeſnes. 


' EACH member of the community, in becoming ſuch, 
devotes himſelf to the public from that moment, in ſuch 
a ſtate as he then is, with all his power and abilities, of 
which abilities his poſſeſſions make a part. Not that in 
conſequence of this act the poſſeſſion changes its nature by 
changing hands, and becomes actual property in thoſe of 
the ſovereignty ; but as the power of the <mmunity is 
incomparably greater than'that of an individual, the pub- 
lie poſſeſſion is in fact more fixed and irrevocable, with- 
but being more lawful, at leaſt with regard to foreigners. 
For every ſtate is, with reſpect to its members, maſter of 
all their poſſeſſions, by virtue of the ſocial compact, which, 
in 
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in a ſtate, ſerves as the baſis of all other rights; but, with 
regard to other powers or ſtates, it is matter, of them only 
by the right of prior occupancy, which it derives from 
individuals. 

The right of prior occupancy, although more real than 
that of the ſtrongeſt, becomes not an equitable right, till 
after the eſtabliſhment of property. Every man hath na- 
turally a right to every thing which is neceflary for his 
ſubſiſtence ; but the poſitive act by which he is made the 
proprietor of a certain poſſeſſion excludes him from the 
property of any other. His portion being aſſigned him, 
he ought to confine himſelf to that, and hath no longer 
any right to a community of poſſeſſions. Hence it is that 
the right of prior occupancy, though but of little force in 
a ſtate of nature, is ſo reſpectable in that of ſociety. The 
point to which we are chiefly directed in the conſideration 
- of this right, is rather what homage: to another, than what 
does not belong to us. | 

To define the right of prior occupancy in general ts, 
it is founded on the following conditions. It is requiſite, 
in the firſt place, that the lands in queſtion ſhould be un- 
occupied ; ſecondly, that no greater quantity of it ſhould 
be occupicd than is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the oc- 
cupiers : and, in the third place, that poſſeſſion ſhould be 
taken of it, not by a vain ceremony, but by actual culti- 
vation, the only mark of property which, in defe& of 
juridical titles, ſhould be at all reſpected. 

Too allow the firſt occupier a right to as much territory 
as he may cultivate and is neceſſary to his ſubſiſtence, is 
certainly carrying the matter as far as is reaſonable. 


: Other- 
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Otherwiſe we know not how to ſet bounds fo this right. 
Is it ſufficient for a man to ſet foot on an uninhabited ter- 
ritory, to pretend immediately an exclufive right to it? 
Is it ſufficient for him to have power enough at one time 
to drive others from the ſpot, to deprive them for ever af- 
terwards of the right of returning to it? How can a man, 
or even a whole people, poſſeſs themſelves of an immenſe 
territory, and exclude from it the reſt of mankind, with- 
out being guilty of an illegal uſurpation; fince, by f6 


doing, they deprive the reſt of mankind of an habitation; 


and thoſe means of ſubſiſtence - which nature hath given 
in common to them all? When Nunez Balbao ſtood on 
the ſea-ſhore, and in the name of the crown of Caſtile 
took poſſeſſion. of the Pacific Ocean and of all South 
America, was this ſufficient to diſpoſſeſs all. the inhabitants 
of that vaſt country, and exclude all the other ſovereigns 
in the world ? On ſuch a ſuppoſition, the like idle cere- 
monies might have been ridiculouſly multiplied, and his 
Catholic Majefty would have had no more to do than to 
have taken poſſeſſion in his cloſet of all the countries in 
the world, and to have afterwards only deducted from his 


empire ſuch as were before poſſeſſed by other princes. -- 


It is eaſy to conceive, how the united and contiguous 
eſtates of individuals become the territory of the public, 
and in what manner the right of ſovereignty, extending 


itſelf from the ſubjects to the lands they occupy, becomes 


at once both real and perſonal ; a circumſtance which lays 
the poſſeſſors under a ſtate of the greateſt dependence, 
and makes even their own abilities a ſecurity for their 
fidelity. This is an advantage which goeg:not appear to 
have 
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have been duly attended to by ſovereigns among the an- 
cients, who, by ſtyling themſelves only kings of the 
Perſians, the Scythians, the Macedonians, ſeem to look 
on themſelves only as chiefs of men, rather than as 
maſters of a country. Modern princes more artfully 
ſtyle themſelves the kings of England, France, Spain, 
Sc. and thus, by claiming. the territory itſelf, are ſe- 
cure of the inhabitants. | 

What is very ſingular in this alienation is, that the 
community, in accepting - the poſſeſſions of individuals, 
ſo far from deſpoiling them thereof, that, on the contrary, 
it only confirms them in ſuch poſſeſſions, by converting 
an uſurpation into an actual right, and a bare poſſeſſion 
into a real property. The poſſeſſors alſo being confi- 
dered as the depoſitaries of the public wealth, while their 
rights are reſpected by all the members of the ſtate, and * 
maintained by all its force againſt any foreign power, 
they acquire, if I may ſo ſay, by a ceſſion advantageous 
to the public, and ſtill more fo to themſelves, every 
thing they ceded by it: a paradox which is eaſily ex- 
plained by the diſtindtion to be made between the rights 
which the ſovereign and the proprietor have in the ſame 
fund, as will be ſeen hereafter. | 

It may alſo happen, that men may form themſelves 
into a ſociety, before they have any poſſeſſions; and that, 
acquiring a territory ſufficient for all, they may poſleſs it 
in common, or divide it among them, either equally, or 
in ſuch different proportions as may be determined by the 
ſovereign. Now, in whatſoever manner ſuch acquiſition 
may be made, the right which each individual has to his 


own 
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ewn eſtate, muſt be always ſubordinate to the right which 
the community hath over the poſſeſſions of all; for, 
without this, there would be nothing binding in the ſocial 
tie, nor any real force in the exerciſe of the ſupreme 
power. | 

I ſhall end this book with a remark that ought to 
ſerve as the baſis of the whole ſocial ſyſtem: and this is, 
that, inſtead of annihilating the natural equality among 
mankind, the fundamental compact ſubſtitutes, on the 
contrary, a moral and legal equality, to make up for that 
natural and phyſical difference which prevails among 
individuals, who, though unequal in perſonal ſtrength 
and mental abilities, become thus all equal by conven- 
tion and right *, 


— — 
BGO. 


CHAPTER I. 


That the ſovereignty is unalienable. 


THE firſt and moſt important conſequence to be 
drawn from the principles already eſtabliſhed, is, that the 
general w:/] only can direct the forces of the ſtate agree- 


* This equality, indeed, is under ſome governments merely apparent 
and delufve, ſerving only to keep the poor ſtill in miſery, and favour the 
oppreſſion of the rich. And, in fact, the laws are always uſeful to perſons 
of fortune, and hurtful to thoſe who are deſtitute: whence it follows, that 
a ſtace of ſociety is advamageous to mankind in general, only when they all 
pullcets ſomething, and none of them have any thing too much. 


able 
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able to the end of its original inſtitution, which is the 
common good ; for though the oppoſition of private in- 
tcreſts might make the eſtabliſhment. of ſocieties neceſ- 
fary, it muſt have been through the coalition of thoſe in- 
tereſts that ſuch eſtabliſhment became poſſible. The 
bonds of ſociety muſt have been formed out of ſomething 
common to thoſe ſeveral intereſts ; for if there had been 
no point to which they could have been reconciled, no 
ſociety could poſſibly have ſubſiſted. Now it is only on 


theſe points that the government of ſociety ſhould be 
founded. 


I fay, therefore, that the FOOL being only the 
exertion of the general will, cannot be alienated ; and 
that the ſovereign, which is only a colleQive being, can- 
not be repreſented but by itſelf: the power of a people 
may be tranſmitted or delegated but not their will. 

It may not be abſolutely impoſſible, that the will of 
an individual ſhould agree, in ſome particular point, 
with the general will of a whole people: it is, how- 
ever, impoſſible, that ſuch agreement ſhould be conſtant 
and durable; for the will of particulars always tends to 
make diſtinctions of preference, and the general will to a 
perfect equality. It is further till more impoſſible, ſup- 
poſing ſuch agreement might always ſubſiſt, to have any 
ſecurity that it would do ſo, as it could never be the 
effect of art, but of chance. The ſovereign may ſay, 
My will is now agreeable to the will of ſuch an indivi- 
dual, or at leaſt to what he pretends to be his will : but it 
cannot pretend to ſay, I agree to whatever may be the 
will of ſuch an individual to-morrow; as it is abſurd for 

| the 
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the will to lay itſelf under any reſtraint regarding the 
future, and as it is impoſſible for the will to conſent to 
any thing contrary to the intereſt of the being whoſe will 
itis. Should a people therefore enter into the engage- 
ment of ſimply promiſing obedience, they would lofe 
their quality as a people, and be virtually diſſolved by 
that very act. The moment there exiſts a maſter, there 
can be no longer a ſovereign, the body politic being 
thereby deſtroyed. 

I would not be underſtood to mean, that the orders of 
a chief may not paſs for the dictates of the general will, 
when the ſovereign, though at liberty to contradict, does 
not oppoſe it. In ſuch a caſe, it is to be preſumed, 
from the univerſal ſilence of the people, that they give 
their conſent. This will be farther explained in the 
end. 


ͤ— 
CHAP. 11. 


That the ſovereignty is indiviſible. 


FOR the fame reaſon that the ſovereignty is unalien- 
able, it is alſo indiviſible: for the will is general“, or it 
isnot; it is that of the body of the people, or only that 
of part. In the firſt caſe, this will, when declared, is 


In order that this will ſhould be general, it is not always neceſſary it 
ſhould be unanimous: it is neceſſary, however, that every individual 
9" be permuted to vote: every formal excluſion infringing the gene- 
ray. | | | 

an 
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an act of ſovereignty, and becomes a law: in the ſecond, 
it is only a particular will, or an a& of the magiſtracy, 
and is at moſt a decree. 

But our politicians, incapable of dividing the ſove- 
reignty in its firſt principles, divide it in its object: they 
diſtinguiſh it into power and will; into a legiſlative and 
executive power; into the prerogatives of taxation, of 
executing juſtice, and of making war; into departments 
of domeſtic and foreign adminiſtration. Sometimes they 
blend all theſe confuſedly together; and, at others, con- 
ſider them as diſtin and ſeparate, making out the ſo- 
vereign to be a fantaſtic compound, juſt as if they ſhould 
eompoſe a man out of ſeveral bodies, of which one ſhould 
have only eyes, another arms, a third feet, and nothing 
more. It is ſaid of the jugglers in Japan, that they will 
take a child, and cut it into picces in the preſence of the 
ſpectators; then, throwing up its diſmembered limbs one 
after another into the air, they are united, and the child 
deſcends alive and well as before. The legerdemain of 
our modern politicians greatly reſembles this trick of the 
Japaneſe ; for they, after having diſmembered the body- 
politic with equal dexterity, bring all its parts together 
by hecus pocus again, and repreſent it the ſame as before. 

This error ariſes from their not having formed preciſe 
ideas of the ſovereign authority, and from their miſtaking 
the ſimple emanations of this authority for parts of its 
efſence. Thus, for inſtance, the acts of declaring war 
and making peace are uſually regarded as acts of ſove- 
reignty, which they are not; for neither of theſe acts are 


laws, but. conſiſt only of the 928 of the law. 
Vor. III. C Each 
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Each is a particular at, determinate only of the 
meaning of the law in ſuch caſe, as will be ſeen more 
clearly when the idea attached to the word law ſhall be 
preciſely ſettled. X 

By tracing, in like manner, their other divifions, we 
ſhall find, that we are conſtantly miſtaken whenever we 
think the ſovereignty divided ; and that the prerogatives, 
which are fuppoſed to be parts of the ſovereignty, are all 
ſubordinate to it, and always fuppoſe the predetermi- 
nation of a ſuperior will, which thoſe prerogatives only 
ferve to put in execution. 

It is impoſſible to ſay, in how much obſcurity this 
want of preciiion hath involved the reaſonings of authors 
on the ſubjeQ of political law, when they came to ex- 
amine into the reſpective rights of kings and people on 
the principles they had eſtabliſhed. By turning to the 
third and fourth chapters of the firſt book of Grotius, the 
reader may fee how that learned author, and his tranſlator 
Barbeyrac, bewildered and entangled themſelves in their 
own ſophiſms, through fear of ſaying too much or too 
little for their purpoſe, and of making thoſe intereſts 
claſh, which it was their buſineſs to reconcile. Grotius 
being diſſatisfied with his own countrymen, a refugee in 
France, and willing to pay his court to Lewis XIII. to 
whom his book is dedicated, ſpared no art nor pains to 
ſtrip the people of their privileges, and to inveſt kings 
with prerogative. Barbeyrac alſo wrote with a ſimilar 
view, dedicating his tranſlation to George I. of England. 
But, unluekily, the expulſion of James II. whieh he 
calls an abdication, obliged him to be much on the re- 
| ; | ſerve, 
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ſerve, to turn and wind about, as he ſaw oceaſion, in 
order not to make William III. an uſurper. Had theſe 
two writers adopted true principles, all theſe difficulties 
would have vaniſhed, and they would have written con- 
ſiſtently; in ſuch a cafe, however, they could only, in 
ſober ſadneſs, have told the truth, and would have paid 
their court only to the people. Now, to tell the truth is 
not the way to make a fortune; nor are ambaſſadors ap- 
pointed, or places and penſions given away, by the po- 
pulace. 


: 
CHAP. III. 


Whether the general will can be in the wrong. 


IT follows, from what has been ſaid, and that the ge- 
neral will is always in the right, and eonſtantly tends to 
the public good. It does not follow, however, that the 
deliberations of the people will always be attended with 
the ſame rectitude. We are ever deſirous of our own 
good, but we do not always diſtinguiſh in what it conſiſts. 
A whole people never can be corrupted ; but they may be 
often miſtaken, and it is in ſuch a caſe only that they 
appear to ſeek their own diſadvantage. 

There is often a conſiderable difference between the 
will of all the members and the general will of the whole 
body: the latter regards only the common intereſt ; the 
other reſpects the private intereſt of individuals, and is 
the aggregated ſum of their particular wills: but, if we 
take from this ſum. thoſe contradictory wills that mutu- 

Z © $ | ally 
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ally deſtroy each other *®, the ſum of the remaining dif- 
ference is the general will. 

If a people, ſufficiently informed of the nature of the 
ſubje& under their conſideration, ſhould deliberate, with- 
out having any communication with each other, the ge- 
neral will would always reſult from the greater number 
of their little differences, and their deliberation would 
be ſuch as it ought to be. But when they enter into ca- 
babals, and form partial aflociations at the expence of 
the general one, the will of each of theſe aſſociations be- 
comes general, with regard to the particular members of 
each; and in itſelf particular, with regard to the ſtate. 
In ſuch a caſe, therefore, it may be ſaid, there is no 
longer as many voters as individuals, but only as many 
voices as there are aſſociations. The differences then 
become leſs numerous, and give a leſs general reſult. 
Again, ſhould one of theſe partial aſſociations be ſo great 
as to influence all the reſt, the refult would no longer be 
the ſum of many little differences, but that of one great 
one; in which caſe, a general will would no tonger 
fubſiſt. | 

It is requiſite, therefore, in order that each reſolution 
may be dictated by the general will, that no ſuch partial 
ſocieties ſhould be formed in a ftate, and that each ci- 


* Fach intereſts, fays the Marquis d'A. has different principles. A 
«valiiion between two particular intereſts may be formed, out of oppoſition 
to that of a third. He might have added, that a coalition of all is 
formed out of oppoſttion to the intereſt of each. Were there no different 
and claſhing imereſts, that of the whole would be hardly diſtinguiſhable, as 
it would meet with no obſtacle. All things would go regularly on of 
Weir OWN accord, aid civil policy would ceaſe to be au art. 
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fizen ſhould think for himſelf “. Such was the ſublime 
inſtitution of the great Lycurgus. But, if ſuch partial 
ſocieties muſt and will exiſt, it is then expedient to mul- 
tiply their number, and prevent their inequality, as was 
done by Solon, Numa, and Servius. Theſe are the only 
ſalutary precautions that can be taken, in order that the 


general will may be properly informed, and the people 
not be miſtaken as to their true intereſt. 


— — 
CHAP. IV. 
Of the limits of the ſovereign power. 


IF the ſtate, or the city, be a mere moral perſon, whoſe 
life depends on the union of its members, and if the moſt 
Important of its concerns be that of its own preſervation, 
it ſhould certainly be poſſeſſed of an univerſal compulſive 
force, to move and diſpoſe each part in ſuch a manner as 
is moſt conducive to the good of all. As nature hath 
given every man an abſolute power over his limbs, to 
move and direct them at pleaſure, Yo the Social Compact 
gives to the body-politic an abſolute power over all its 
members; and it is this power which, dire&ed by the 
general will, bears the name, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, of the ſovereignty. 


But, beſides this public perſon, we are to conſider 


* Vera coſa e, (ſays Machiavel,) che alcuni divifioni nuocono alle re— 
publiche, ealcune giovano: quelle nuocono che fonn dalle ſette e da par- 
tigiani accompagnate: quelle giovano che ſerza fette, ſenza partigi- 
ani ſi mantengono. Non potendo adunque proved-re un fondatore d'une 


re publica che non ſiano nimicizie in quella, ha da proveder almeno che non 
viſiano ſette.—iſt. Florent. I. vii. 
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farther the private perſons of which it is compoſed, and 
whoſe life and liberty are naturally independent of it: 
We come now, therefore, to make a proper diſtinction 
between the reſpective privileges of the citizens and the 
ſovereign “*, as well as between the obligations the former 
lie under as ſubjects, and the natural rights they claim as 
men. 

It is agreed, that what an individual alienates of his 
power, his poſſeſſion, or his liberty, by the Social Com- 
paQ, is only ſuch parts of them whoſe uſe is of impor- 


tance to the community; but it muſt be confeſſed alſo, 


that the ſovereign is the only proper judge of this impor- 
tance. | 

A citizen is bound to perform all the ſervices he can 
poſſibly be of to a ſtate, whenever the ſovereign demands 
them; but the ſovereign, on his part, cannot require any 
thing of the ſubject that is uſeleſs to the community : he 
cannot even be deſirous of ſo doing; for, under the law 
of reaſon, nothing can be produced without a cauſe, any 
more than under the law of nature. 

The engagements in which we are bound to the body 
of ſociety are obligatory, only becauſe they are mutual ; 
and their nature is ſuch, that we cannot, in diſcharging 
them, labour for the good of others, without at the ſame 
time labouring for that of ourſelves. Wherefore, indeed, 
is it, that the general will is always in the right, and that 
all conſtantly deſire the good of each, unleſs it be, be- 


+ Be not in haſte, a'tentive reader, to accuſe me here of contradiction, 
I cannot avoid the ſeeming con:raction in terms, from the native puverty 


of the language But have a little pauence. 
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eauſe there is no one that does not appropriate the term 
each to himſelf, and who does not think of his own in- 
tereſt in voting for that of all? This ſerves to prove alſo, 
that an equality of privilege, and the notion of juſtice it 
produces, are derived from that preference which each 
naturally gives himſelf, and of courſe from the very 
nature of man; that the general will, in order to be 
truly ſuch, ought to be ſo in its effect as well as in its 
eflence; that it ought to flow from all, in order to be ap- 
plicable to all; and that it muſt loſe its natural rectitude, 
when it tends to any individual and determinate object; 
becauſe judging, in ſuch a caſe, of what is foreign to 
ourſelves, we have no real principle of cquity for our 
guide. 

In fact, no ſooner do we come to treat of a particular 
fact or privilege, on a point which has not been ſettled 
by a general and prior convention, than the affair be- 


comes litigious. It is a proceſs, in which the particu- 


lars intereſted are one party, and the public the other; 
but in which I ſee no law to decide, nor judge to deter- 
mine. It would be abſurd, therefore, in ſuch a caſe, to 
think of referring it to any expreſs deciſion of the general 
will, which could be no other than the deciſion of one of 
the very parties; and therefore muſt be, with regard to 
the other, foreign and partial, leaning to injuſtice, and 
ſubje ct to error. In the ſame manner, alſo, that a par- 
tial and particular will cannot repreſent the general will; 
ſo the latter, in its turn, changes its nature, when em- 
ployed on a particular object, and cannot, in its general 
capacity, pronounce concerning any particular man or 


C 4 fact, 
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fact. Thus, when the people of Athens, for inſtance, 
took upon them to appoint or caſhier their chiefs, to de- 
cree honours to one, and infli pains and penalties on 
another, and thus by numerous decrees exerciſed indiſ- 
criminately all the acts of government, they had then, 
properly ſpeaking, no general will at all: the Athenian 
people, in this caſe, did not act in the capacity of ſo- 
vereign, but in that of magiſtrate. This may appear 
contradictory to the common notions of things, but I 
muſt be allowed time to explain mine. 

We may learn hence, that the general will conſiſts leſs 
in the number of votes, than in the common intereſt that 
unites them; for, in this inſtitution, every one ſubjects 
himſelf neceſſarily to thoſe conditions which he impoſes - 
on others: hence the admirable conformity between in- 
tereſt and juſtice, which ſtamps on public declarations 
that characteriſtic of equity, which we ſee vaniſh in the 
diſſcuſſion of particular ſubjects, for want of that common 
intereſt which unites and makes the criterion of the judge 
the ſame with that of the party, 

In what manner ſoever we recur to the firſt principle, 
we always arrive at the ſame concluſion. viz. that the 
Social Compact eftabliſhes ſuch an equality among the 
citizens, that all lay themſelves under the ſame obliga- 
tions, and ought all to enjoy the ſame privileges. Thus, 
from the very nature of this compact, every act of ſo- 
vereignty, that is to ſay, every authentic act of the ge- 
neral will, is equally obligatory on, or favourable to, all 
the citizens, without diſtinction; in ſo much that the 
ſovereign knows only the whole body of the nation, but 

diſtinguiſnes 
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diſtinguiſhes none of the individuals who compoſe it.” 
What then is properly an act of ſovereignty ? It is not an 
agreement made between a ſuperior and an inferior, but 
2 convention between a whole body with each of its 
members: which convention is a lawtul one, becauſe 
founded on the ſocial contract; it is equitable, becauſe it 
is common to all; it is uſeful, becauſe it can have no 
other object than the general good; and it is ſolid and 


durable, becauſe ſecured by the 2 ſtrength and the 
ſupreme power. 


When the ſubmiſſion of ſubjects is owing only to ſuch 
conventions, they pay in fact obedience to none but their 
own will; and to aſk how far the reſpective privileges of 
the ſovereign and citizens extend, is to aſk merely how 
far the latter may enter into engagements with themſclves, 
71g. each individual with all collectively, and all col- 
lectively with each individual. 

Hence we ſee, that the ſovereign power, abſolute, in- 
violable, and ſacred as it is, neither does nor can ſurpaſs 
the bounds of ſuch general conventions; and that every 
man hath a right to diſpoſe, as he pleaſes, of that liberty 
and property which the terms of ſuch conventions have 
left to his own diſpoſal : ſo that the ſovereign hath not 
any right to lay a greater burden on one ſubject than on 
another, becauſe, in ſuch a caſe, it hecomes a particular 


affair, in which the ſovereign hath no power to aR. 


Theſe diſtinctions being once admitted, it is fo far from 
being true that there is any real renunciation on the part 
of individuals when they enter into the Social Compact, 
that their ſituation becomes, by means of that very com- 
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pact, much better than before; as, inſtead of making any 
alienation, they only make an advantageous exchange of 
an uncertain and precarious mode of ſubſiſtence, for a 
more ſettled and determinate one: they exchange their 
natural independence, for ſocial liberty; the power of in- 
Juring others, for that of ſecuring themſelves from injury; 
and their own natural ſtrength, which might be overcome 
by that of others, for a civil power which the ſocial union 
renders invincible. Their very lives, which they have 
by theſe means devoted to the ſtate, arc continually pro- 
tected; and even when they are obliged to expoſe them- 
ſelves to death in its defence, what do they more than 
render back to ſociety what they have before received of 
it? What do they more, in riſking their lives for their 
country, than they would have been obliged to do more 
frequently, and with much greater danger, in a ſtate of 
nature; when, ſubject to inevitable outrages, they would 
have been obliged to defend their means of ſubſiſtence at 
the hazard of their lives ? That every one lies under the 
obligation of fighting in defence of his country is true; 
but then he is relieved by the laws from the neceſſity of 


fighting to defend himſelf. And are not men gainers, 


on the whole, by running part of thoſe riſks for their com- 
mon ſecurity, which they muſt ſeverally run for them- 


ſelves were they deprived of that ſecurity, 
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CHAP. V 


On capital puniſhments. 


I'T hath been aſked, how individuals, having no right 
to diſpoſe of their own lives, can tranſmit that right to the 
ſovereign ? The difficulty of refolving this queſtion, ariſes 
only from its being badly expreſſed. Every man hath an 
undoubted right to hazard his life for its preſervation. 
Was a man ever charged with ſuicide, for throwing him- 
ſelf from the top of an houſe in flames, in order to avoid 
being burnt? Was it ever imputed as a crime to a man, 
who might be caſt away at ſea, that he knew the danger 
of the voyage when he embarked ? 

The end of the Social Compact, is the preſervation of 
the contraQing parties. Such, therefore, as would reap 
the benefit of the end, muſt afſent to the means, which 
are inſeparable from ſome dangers and loſſes. He that 
would preſerve his life at the expence of others, ought to 
riſk it for their ſafety when it is neceſſary. Now, the ci- 
tizen is no longer a judge of the danger to which the law 
requires him to be expoſed : but when the prince deelares 
that the good of the ſtate requires his life, he ought to 
reſign it; ſince it is only on thoſe conditions he hath hi- 
therto lived in ſecurity, and his life is not ſolely the gift 
of nature, but a conditional gift of the ſtate. 

The puniſhment of death inflicted on malefactors may 
be conſidered alſo in the ſame point of view: it is to pre- 


vent our falling by the hands of an aſſaſſin, that we con- 


ſent 
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ſent to die on becoming ſuch ourſelves. We are ſo far 
from giving away our lives by this treaty, that we enter 
into it only for our preſervation ; as it is not to be pre- 
ſumed that any one of the contracting parties formed 
therein a premeditated deſign to get himſelf hanged. 

Add to this, that every malefactor, by breaking the laws 
of his country, becomes a rebel and traitor; ceaſing, 
from that time, to be a member of the community, and 
even declaring war againſt it. In this cafe, the preſerva- 
tion of the ſtate is incompatible with his; one of the two 
muſt periſh: and thus, when a criminal is executed, he 
doth not ſuffer in the quality of a citizen, but in that of 
an enemy. His trial and ſentence are the evidence and 
declaration of his having broken the Social Compact, and 
that of conſequence he is no longer a member of the ſtate- 
Now, as he had profeſſed - himſelf ſuch, at leaſt by his 
reſidence, it is right that he ſhould be ſeparated from the 
fate, either by baniſhment as a violator of the Social 
Compact, or by death as a public enemy: for ſuch an 
enemy is not a moral perſonage, he is a mere man; and 
it is in this caſe only that the right of war takes len of 
killing an enemy. 

But, it may be faid, the condemnation of a criminal is 
a particular act. It is ſo; and for that reaſon it does not 
belong to the ſovereign: it is an act, for doing which the 
ſupreme power may confer the authority, though it cannot 
exerciſe ſuch authority itſelf. My ideas on this ſubje& 
are conſiſtent, though I cannot explain them all at once. 

It is to be obſerved, however, that the frequency of 
executions is always a ſign of the weakneſs or indolence 


of 
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of government. There is no malefactor who might not 
be made good for ſomething ; nor ought any perſon to be 
put to death, even by way of example, unleſs ſuch as 
could not be preſerved without endangering the commu- 
nity. 

With regard to the prerogative of granting pardons to 
criminals, condemned by the laws of their country, and 
fentenced by the judges, it belongs only to that power 
which 1s ſuperior both to the judges and the laws, viz. 
the ſovercign authority. Not that it is very clear that 
even the ſupreme power is veſted with ſuch a right, or 
that the circumſtances in which it might be exerted are 
frequent or determinate. In a well-governed ſtate there 
are but few executions ; not becauſe there are many par- 
doned, but hecauſe there are few criminals : Whereas, 
when a ſtate is on the decline, the multiplicity of crimes 
occaſions their impunity. Under the Roman republic, 
neither the ſtate nor the conſuls ever attempted to grant 
pardons ; even the people never did this, although they 
ſometimes recalled their own ſentence. The frequency 
of pardons indicates, that in a ſhort time crimes will not 
ſtand in need of them, and every one may ſee the conſe- 
quence of ſuch conduct. But my reluctant heart re- 
rains my pen; let us leave the diſcuſſion of theſe queſ- 
tions to the juſt man who hath never been criminal, and. 
who never ficod in need of pardon. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


On the law, 


HAVING given exiſtence and life to the body po- 
litic, by a Social Compact, we come now to give it ac- 
tion and will, by a legiſlature. For the primitive act, by 
which ſuch body is formed, determines nothing as yet 
with reſpect to the means of its preſervation. 

Whatever is right and conformable to order, is ſuch 
from. the nature of things, independent of all human con- 
ventions. All juſtice comes from God, who is the foun- 
tain of it; but could we receive it immediately from ſo 
ſublime a ſource, we ſhould ſtand in no need of govern- 
ment or laws. There is indeed an univerſal juſtice 
ſpringing from reaſon alone; but, in order to admit this 
to take place among mankind, it ſhould, be reciprocal. 
To conſider things as they appear, we find the maxims 
of juſtice among mankind to be vain and fruitleſs, for 
want of a natural ſupport: they tend only to the advan- 
tage of the wicked, and the diſadvantage of the juft ; 
while the latter obſerves them in his behaviour to others, 
but nobody regards them in their conduct to him. Laws 
and conventions, therefore, are neceſſary in order to unite 
duties with privileges, and confine juſtice to its proper 
objects. In a ſtate of nature, where every thing is com- 
mon, I owe thoſe nothing to whom I have promiſed no- 
thing : I acknowledge nothing to be the property of ano- 
ther but what is uſeleſs to myſelf. In a ſtate of ſociety 

the 
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the caſe is different, where the rights of each are fixed by 
law. : | | 
We come at length, therefore, to conſider what is law. 
So long as we content ourſelves with the metaphyſical 
idea annexed to this term, we muſt talk unintelligibly ; 
and though we ſhould come to à definition of natural law, 
we ſhould not know thence any thing more of political 
law. I have already ſaid, there can be no general will 
relative to a particular object. In fact, every particular 
object muſt be within or without the ſtate. If without, 
a will that is foreign, cannot with regard to it be general 
and if the object be within the ſtate, it muſt make a part 
of it: in which caſe there ariſes between the whole and 
the part, a relation that conſtitutes two ſeparate beings z 
one of which is the part, but the whole wanting ſuch part 
is not the whole; and ſo long as that relation ſubſiſts, 
there is no whole, but only two unequal parts; whence 
it follows, that the will of the one is no longer general 
with regard to that of the other. 

But when a whole people decree concerning a whole 
people, they conſider only their whole body; and, if it 
then forms any relation, it muſt be between the entire 
object conſidered in one point of view, and the entire ob- 
ject conſidered in another point of view, without any divi- 
fion of the whole. In this caſe, the matter of the decree 
is general as the will that deerees. Such is the act which 
I call a law. 


When I ſay that the object of the laws is always general, 
I mean that the laws conſiders the ſubjects in a collective 
body, and their actions abſtractedly; but never concerns 


itſelf 
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itfelt with individual perſons, nor particular actions. 
Thus the law may decree certain privileges, but it ean- 
not beſtow them on particular perſons: the law may con- 
ſtitute ſeveral clafles of citizens, and aſſign even the qua- 
lities which may entitle them to rank in theſe elaſſes; but. 
it cannot nominate ſuch or ſuch perſons to be admitted 
therein: it may eſtabliſh a legal government, and appoint A. 
an hereditary ſucceſſion ; but it cannot make choice of a 
king, nor appoint the royal family; in a word, every 
function that relates to an individual object, doth not be- 
long to the legiſlative power. 

Taking things in this light, it is immediately ſeen how 
abſurd it is to aſk in whoſe power it is to make laws? as 
they are acts of the general will; or whether the prince 
be above the laws? as he is but a member of the ſtate. 
Hence alſo, it is plain, the law cannot be unjuſt, as no- 
thing can be unjuſt to itſelf ; as alſo what it is to be free, 
and at the ſame time ſubject to the laws, as the laws are 
only the records of our own will. 

It is hence farther evident, the law re-uniting the uni- 
verſality of the will to that of its object, that whatever 
an individual, of what rank ſoever, may decree of his own 
head, cannot be a law: indeed, whatever the ſupreme 
power itſelf may ordain concerning a particular object is 
not a law, but a ſimple decree; it is not an act of the 
ſovereignty, but of the magiſtracy. 

I call every ſtate, therefore, which is governed by laws, 
a Republic, whatever be the form of its adminiſtration ; 
for in ſuch a caſe only it is the public intereſt that governs, 
and whatever is public is ſomething. Thus cvery lawful 


government 


* 
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government is republican“. I ſhall explain hereafter 
what I meant by a government. 

The laws are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only the conditions of 
civilſociety. The people who ſubmit to them ſhould there- 
fore be the authors of them; as it certainly belongs to the 
aſſociating parties to ſettle the conditions on which they 
agree to form a ſociety. But how are they to be ſettled? 
is it to be done by common conſent, or by a ſudden inſpi- 
ration? hath the bedy politic an organ by which to make 
known its will? who ſhall furniſh it with the neceſſary 
preſcience to form its determinations and to publiſh them 
before-hand, or how ſhall it devulge them in the time of 
need? how ſhall an ignorant multitude, who often know 
not what they chuſe becauſe they ſeldom know what is 
for their good, execute an enterprize ſo great and ſo dif- 
ficult as that of a ſyſtem of legiſlature? A people muſt 
neceſſarily be deſirous of their own good, but they do not 
always ſee in what it conſiſts. The general will is always 
in the right, but the judgment by which it is directed is 
not always ſufficiently informed. It is neceſſary it ſhould 
ſee objects ſuch as they are, and ſometimes ſuch as they 
ought to appear; it ſhould be directed to the ſalutary end 
it would purſue, ſhould be ſecured from the ſeduRtion of 
private intereſts, ſhould have an infight into the circum- 
ſtances of time and place; and ſhould be enabled to ſet 
the preſent and perceptible advantages of things, againſt 


* I do not here mean, by the term r-publican, either an ariſtocracy or de- 
mocracy ; but in general every government intluznced by the generel will 
of the people, which 1s the law. To make a government legal, it is not 
neceſſary that it ſhould be confounded with the ſovereign, but that it ſhould 
be the miniſter : ſo that in this ſenſe even a monarchy is a republic. This 
will be more fully explained in the ſubſequent book. 
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the diſtant and concealed evil that may attend them. In- 
dividuals often ſee the good which they reje& ; the public 
is defirous of that which is incapable to ſee. Both ſtand 
equally in need of a guide: the former ſhould be compel- 
led to conform their defires to reaſon, and the latter ſhould 
be inſtructed in the diſcovery of what it defires. It is 
thus from the proper information of the public, that there 
reſults an union of the underſtanding and the will in the 
body of ſociety; and thence the exact concurrence of its 


parts, and in the end the greateſt force of the whole. 
Hence ariſes the neceſſity of a legiſlature. 


- —O— 
CHAP. VII. 
Of the genius and character of a legiſlator. 


To inveſtgate thoſe conditions of ſociety which may 
beſt anſwer the purpoſes of nations, would require the 
abilities of ſome ſuperior intelligence, who ſhould be wit- 
neſs to all the paſſions of men, but be ſubject itſelf to 
none; who ſhould have no connection with human na- 
ture, but ſhould have a perfect knowledge of it; a being, 
in ſhort whoſe happineſs ſhould be independent of us, 
and who would nevertheleſs employ itſelf about ours *. 
It is the province of gods indeed to make laws for men. 

The ſame argument which Caligula made uſe of in 
point of fact Plato himfelf employs in point of right, when 


Nations become famous only as their legiflature declines. The inſti- 


tution of Lycurgus made the Spartans happy for ages before they wee fa- 
mous in Greece, 1 
c 
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he goes about to define the civil or royal perſonage, in 
treating of a king. But if it be certain that a great prince 
is a perſonage rarely to be met with, what is that of a 
great legiſlator ? The former hath nothing more to do than 
to follow the model deſigned by the latter. The one is 
the mechanical genuis who invents the machine, the other 
only the workman who puts it into execution. In the 
commencement of ſocieties, ſays Monteſquieu, it is the 
principal perſons in republics which form their inſtitution; 
and afterwards it is the inſtitution which forms the chiefs 
of republics. 

He who ſhould undertake to form a body oolitie, ought 
to perceive himſelf capable of working a total change in 
human nature; of transforming every individual, of him- 
ſelf a ſolitary and independent being, into a part of a 
greater whole, from which ſuch individual is to receive 
in one ſenſe his life and exiſtence : he muſt be capable of 
altering the conſtitution of the man, in order to ſtrengthen 
it; and to ſubſtitute a partial and moral exiſtence, in the 
room of that phyſical and independent exiſtence which we 
receive from the hands of nature. In a word, he muft 
be able to deprive man of his natural abilities, in order 
to inveſt him with foreign powers which he cannot make 
uſe of without the aſſiſtance of others. The more ſuch 
natural force is annihilated and extinct, the greater and 
more durable are thoſe which are acquired, and the more 
perfect and ſolid is the ſocial inſtitution. So that if each 
eitizen be nothing, and can effect nothing but by the ex- 

iſtence and aſſiſtance of all the reſt, and the force ac- 
| quired by the whole body be equal or ſuperior to the ſum 
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of the natural forces of all its individuals, the legiſlature 
may be faid to have reached the higheſt pitch of perfec- 
tion it is capable to attain. 

The legiſlator is in every reſpe& a moſt extraordinary 
perſon in a ſtate. If he be undoubtedly ſo on account of 
his genius, he is not leſs ſo from his function. Yet this 
is not that of the magiſtrate or the ſovereign. That 
function, which conſtitutes the republic, doth not enter 
into its conſtitution. It is, on the contrary, a particular 
and ſuperior employment that hath nothing in common 
with human government : for if he who hath the com- 
mand over the citizens ſhould not be entruſted with the 
command over the laws, he who hath the power over the 
laws ought as little to have the power over the citizens: 
for were it otherwiſe, his laws being made inſtrumental 
to his paſſions, would often ſerve to perpetuate his in- 
Juſtice, and he could never prevent particular views from 
altering his ſyſtem. | 1 

When Lyeurgus gave laws to his country, he began by 
abdieating the throne. - It was the cuſtom of moſt of the 
Greciancities to entruſt their eſtabliſhment with ſtrangers ; 
a cuſtom that hath been often imitated by the modern re- 
publics of Italy : that of Geneva did the fame, and found 
its account init *® In the moſt flouriſhing age of Rome, 
that city ſuffered under flagitious acts of tyranny, and be- 
held itfelf on the brink of ruin for having entruſted the 


* Thoſe who conſider Calvin only as a theologiſt, know but little of his 
comprehenſive genius. The digeſt of our laws, in which he had a conſider- 
able ſhare, do him as much honour as his religious ſyſtem; and what re- 
volution ſoever time may effect in our public worſhip, the memory of this 
great man will continue to be revered ſo long as patriotiſm and a ſenſe of 
iborty ſurvive among us. x 
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ſovereign power and the legiſlative authority in the ſame 
kands. 

Even the Decemviri themſelves, however, never aſ- 
ſumed the right of paſſing any law merely on their own 
authority. Nothing that we propoſe, ſaid they to the 
people, can paſs into a law without your conſent. Be 
yourſelves, ye Romans, the authors of thoſe laws on 
which your happineſs depends. 

- The legiſlator, therefore, who digeſts the laws, 
ſhould have no right to make them paſs for ſuch ; nor in- 


deed can the people, though inclined to do it, deprive 
themſelves of that incommunicable right; becauſe, ac- 


cording to the fundamental compact, it is the general 
will only that is obligatory on individuals; and it is im- 
poſſible to be aſſured that any particular will is conform- 
able to the general, till it be ſubmitted to on the free 
{uffrage of the people. I have faid this before, but per- 
haps have not unneceflarily repeated it. 

Thus, in the buſineſs of a legiſlature, we find two 
things apparently incompatible; a deſign ſuperior to hu- 
man abilities, carried into execution by an Ty 
which is nothing. 

Another difficulty which merits attention is, that wiſe 
men in talking their own language to the vulgar, ſpeak 


z 


unintelligibly. And yet there are many kinds of ideas 


which it is impoſſible to convey in the language of 


the people. Views too general, and objects too diſtant, 
are equally beyond their comprehenſion ; the indivi- 
dual, reliſhing no other plan of government than' 
that which is conducive to his private intereſt, is with 
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difficulty brought to ſee thoſe advantages which are to be 
deduced from the continual checks he may receive from 
ſaluary laws. In order to give a newly-formed people 
a taſte for the ſound maxims of policy, and induce them 
to follow the fundamental rules of ſociety, it is neceſſary 
that the effect ſhould in a manner become the cauſe ; that 
the ſpirit of union which ſhould be the effect of ſocial in- 
ſtitutions ſhould preſide to form that inſtitution itſelf, 
and that men ſhould be fuch before the laws are made as 


the laws are defigned to make them. For this reaſon, 


therefore, the legiſlator being capable of employing nei- 
ther force nor argument, he is of neceſlity obliged to 
recur to an authority of an higher order, which may 
compel without violence, and perſuade without convic- 
tion. Hence it is that the founders of nations have been 
obliged, in all ages, to recur to the intervention of 
celeſtial powers; and have honoured their gods with their 
own wiſdom, in order that the pcople, by ſubmitting 
themſelves to the laws of the ſtate in the ſame manner as 
to thoſe of nature, and acknowledging the ſame power in 
the formation of the city as in the formation of man, 
might bend more freely, and bear more tractably the 
yoke of obedience and public felicity. 

Now the determinations of that ſublime reaſon, which 
ſoars above the comprehenſion of vulgar minds, are thoſe 
which the legiſlator puts into the mouths of his immortal 
perſonages, in order to influence thoſe by a divine autho- 
rity, who could not be led by maxims of human pru- 
dence. It does not belong to every man, however, 
to make the gods his oracles, nor even to be believed 


when 
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when he pretends to be their interpreter. The compre- 
henſive genius of the legiſlator is the miracle that proves 
the truth of his miſſion, Any man may engrave tables of 
ſtone, hire an oracle, pretend to a ſecret communication 
with ſome deity, and teach a bird to whiſper in his ear, 
or hit upon other devices to impoſe on the people. But 
he who knows nothing more, though he may be lucky 
enough to get together an aſſembly of fools and madmen, 
will never lay the foundations of an empire; the fabric 
raiſed by his extravagance preſently falling, and often 
burying him in its ruins. A tranfitory union may be 
formed from ſlight and futile connections; nothing but 
the dictates of wiſdom, however, can render it durable. 
The Jewiſh law, till ſubſiſting, and that of the ſon of 
Iſhmael, which for ten centuries hath governed half the 
world, are ſtanding proofs of the ſuperior genius of thoſe 
great men by whom they were dictated: and though the 
vanity of philoſophy, and the blind prejudice of party, 
ſee nothing in their characters but fortunate impoſtors, 
the true politician admires, in their reſpective inſtitu- 
tions, that ſagacious and comprehenſive power of mind 
which muſt ever lay the laſting foundation of human eſta- 
bliſhments. 

It muſt not, from all this, be concluded, however, 
that religion and government have, in our times, as 
Warburton alledges, one common object; but only that 


in the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſocieties, the one was mad 
inftrumental to the other. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the People. 


AS the architect, before he begins to raiſe an edifice, 
examines into the ground where he is to lay the founda- 
tion, that he may be able to judge whether it will bear 
the weight of the ſuperſtructure; ſo the prudent legiſlator 
does not begin by making a digeſt of ſalutary laws, but 
examines firſt whether the people for whom ſuch laws 
are deſigned, are capable of ſupporting them. It was for 
this reaſon Plato refufed to give laws to the Arcadians 
and Cyrenians, knowing they were rich and luxurious, 
and could not admit of the introduction of equality among 
them. It was for this reaſon that Crete, though it 
boaſted good laws, was inhabited by ſuch bad men : 
Minos had only endeavoured to govern a people already 
depraved by vice. Various have been the nations that 


have made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the world, and yet 


have not been capable of being governed by good laws ; 
and even thoſe who are capable of being ſo governed, 
continued ſo but a ſhort time. Nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, are docile only in their infancy : they become 
incorrigible as they grow old. When cuſtoms are once 
eſtabliſhed and prejudices have taken root among them, 
it is a dangerous and fruitleſs enterprize to attempt to re- 
form them. A people cannot even bear to have their 
wounds probed, though in order to be cured ; but re- 
ſemble thoſe weak and cowardly patients who ſhudder at 


the fight of their phyſician. Not but that ſometimes, 
| | as 
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as there are diſtempers which affect the brain of indivi- 
duals and deprive them of the capacity of remembering 
what is paſt, there happen in ſtates ſuch revolutions as 
produce the ſame effect on a people, when the horror of 
the paſt ſupplies the place of oblivion, and the ſtate, in- 
flamed and exhauſted by civil wars, raiſes again, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, out of its own aſhes, and reaſ- 
ſumes the vigour of youth in forſaking the arms of death. 
This was the caſe with Sparta in the time of Lycurgus, 
and of Rome after the Tarquins; and ſuch hath been 
the caſe in modern times with Holland and Switzerland 
after the expulſion of their tyrants. But theſe events are 
rare; and are ſuch exceptions as have their cauſe in the 
particular conſtitution of the ſtate excepted. They can- 
not even take place twice among the ſame people: for 
though they may be made free when they are only bar- 
barous and uncivilized; yet, when the reſources of ſo- 


ciety are exhauſted, they cannot be renewed. In that 


caſe, faction may deſtroy, but revolutions cannot re- 
eſtabliſh their freedom; they require for ever after a 
maſter, and not a deliverer. Every free people, there- 
fore, ſhould remember this maxim, that though nations 
may acquire liberty, yet if once this ineſtimable acqui- 
lition is loſt, it is abſolutely irrecoverable. 

There is in nations, as well as individuals, a term of 
maturity, at which they ſhould be permitted to arrive 
before they are ſubjected to laws. This term, however, 
is not always eaſy to be be known; and yet if it be anti- 
cipated, it may be of dangerous conſequence. Again, 


one people may be formed to diſcipline in their infancy ; 
while 
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while another may not be ripened for ſubjection till after 
many centuries. The Ruſſians, for inſtance, will never 
be truly poliſhed, becanſe they were diſciplined too ſoon. 
Peter had only an imitative turn: he had nothing of that 
true genius, whoſe creative power forms things out of 
nothing. Some of his meaſures, indeed, were proper 
enough, but moſt of them were ill-timed or ill-placed. 
He faw that his ſubjects were mere barbarians, but he 
did not ſee that they were not ripe for being made polite. 
He wanted to civilize them, when he ſhould only have 
checked their brutality. He wanted to make them at 
once Germans and Engliſhmen ; whereas he ought to 
have begun by making them firſt Ruſſians; and thus he 
prevented his ſubjects from ever becoming what other- 
wiſe they might have been, by perſuading them they were 
ſach as they were not. Tt is thus a French tutor forms 
his pupil to make a figure in his childhood, and to make 
none for ever afterwards. The empire of Ruſſia, while 
it is ambitious of reducing all Europe to its ſubjection, 
will be ſubjected itſelf. Its neighbours, the Tartars, 
will in time become both its maſters and ours. This 
event ſeems to me inevitable; all the monarchs in Eu- 
rope ſeeming to act in concert, to accelerate ſuch a revo- 
lution. 
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CHAP. IX, 


The ſubject continued. 


IN the ſame manner as nature hath limited the di- 
menſions of a well-formed human body, beyond which 
ſhe produces only giants or dwarfs; ſo in the body- 
politic there are limits, within or beyond which a ſtate 
ought not to be confined or extended ; to the end that it 
may not be too big to be well governed, nor too little to 
maintain its own independency. There is in every body- 
politic a max/mum of force which it cannot exceed, and 
from which it often recedes by extending its dominion. 
The more the ſocial knot is extended, the more lax it 
grows; and in general, a little ſtate is always proportion- 
ably ſtronger than a great one. 

A thouſand reaſons might be given in ſupport of this 
maxim. In the firſt place the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment becomes always more difficult as the diſtance from 
the ſeat of it increaſes, even as a body has the greateſt 
weight at the end of the longeſt lever. It becomes alſo 
more burthenſome in proportion as it is divided into 
parts: for every town hath firſt its own particular govern- 
ment to pay; that of each diſtrict again is paid by the 
ſame people ; next that of the province, than that of 


particular governments with their viceroys, all of whom 


are to be paid as they riſe in dignity, and always at the 
expence of the unhappy people ; whom, laſt of all, the 
ſupreme adminiſtration itſelf cruſhes with the whole 


weight 
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weight of its oppreſſion. It is impoſſible ſo many need- 
leſs charges ſhould not tend continually to impoveriſh the 
people; who, ſo far from being better governed by theſe 
different ranks of ſuperiors, are much worſe ſo than if 
they had but one order of governors in the ſtate. And 
yet with this multiplicity of rulers, they are far from 
being furniſhed with proper reſources for extraordinary 
occaſions; but on the contrary, when they have occaſion 
to recur to them, the ſtate is always on the brink of ruin. 
Nor is this all; the government not only becomes leſs 
vigorous and active in putting the laws in execution, re- 
moving private oppreſſion, correcting abuſes, or prevent. 
ing the ſeditious enterpriſes of rebellion in diſtant pro- 
vinces ; but the people have leſs affection for their chiefs, 
whom they never have an opportunity to ſee; for their 
country, which to them is like the whole world ; and for 
their fellow- ſubjects, of which the greater part are utter 
ſtrangers. The ſame laws cannot be convenient for ſo 
many various people of different manners and climates, 
and who cannot be ſuppoſed to live equally happy under 
the ſame form of government. And yet different laws 
muſt oceaſion much trouble and confuſion among people, 
who, living under the ſame adminiſtration, and carrying 
on a perpetual intercourſe, frequently change their habi- 
rations, intermarry with cach other, and, being educated 
under different cuſtoms, hardly ever know when their 
property is ſecure, Great talents lie buried, virtue lives 
obſcured, and vice prevails with impunity, amidſt that 
multitude of ſtrangers which flock together 'round the 
chief ſeat of adminiſtration. The principles over- 
| os whelmed 
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whelmed with a multiplicity of buſineſs, can'look into 
nothing themſelves; the government of the ſtate being 
left to their deputies and clerks. Ina word, the meaſures 
to be taken, in order to maintain the general authority, on 
which ſo many diſtant officers are ever ready to encroach 
or impoſe, engroſs the public attention ; there is none of 
it left to be employed about the happineſs of the people, 
and indeed hardly any for their defence in caſe of need: 
thus it is that a body too unwieldy for its conſtitution 
grows debilitated, and ſinks under its own weight. 

On the other hand, a ſtate ought to' be fixed on ſome 
baſis, to ſecure its ſolidity, to be able to reſiſt thoſe ſhocks 
which it will not fail to encounter, and to make thoſe ef- 
forts which it will find neceſſary to maintain its depen- 
dence. Nations have all a kind of centrifugal force by 
which they act continually againſt each other, and tend, 
like the vortices of Deſcartes, to aggrandiſe themſelves at 
the expence of their-neighbours. "Thus the weak run in 
danger of being preſently ſwallowed up by the ſtrong; nor 
is there any ſecurity for them, but by keeping themſelves 
in equilibrio with the reſt, and making the compreſſion 
on every fide equal. | Wh 
Hence we ſee it is prudent in ſome caſes to extend, and 
in others to reſtrain, the limits of a ſtate; nor is it one of 
the leaſt arts in civil polity to diltinguiſh between one and 
the other, and to fix on that advantageous proportion 
which tends moſt to the preſervation of the ſtate. It may 
be obſerved in gencral, that the reaſons for extending do- 
minion, relating to objects external and relative, ought to 
be ſubordinate to thoſe for contracting it,.whoſe objects 
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are internal and abſolute. A ſound and vigorous conſti- 
tution is the firſt thing to be conſidered ; and a much 
greater reliance is to be made on a good government, 
than on the reſources which are to be drawn from an 
extenſive territory. | 

Not but that there have been inſtances of ſtates ſo con- 
Kituted, that the neceſſity of their making conqueſts hath 
been effential to their very conſtitution. It is poſſible alſo 
they might felicitate themſelves on that happy neceſſity, 
which pointed out, nevertheleſs, with the ſummit of their 
grandeur, the inevitable moment of their fall. 


—— — 


CHAP. X. 


The ſubjeF continued. 


THE magnitude of a body-politic may be taken two 
ways: viz. by the extent of territory, and the number of 
the people; a certain proportional relation between them 
conſtituting the real greatneſs of a ſtate. It is the people 
which form the ſtate, and the territory which affords ſub- 
ſiſtence to the people; this relation, therefore exiſts, when 
the territory is ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabi- 
tants, and the inhabitants are as numerous as the territory 
can maintain. In this proportion conſiſts the maximum 
of the force of any given number of people; for if the 
territory be too extenſive, the defence of it is burdenſome, 
the cultivation inſufficient, and the produce ſuperfluous: 
hence the proximate cauſes of defenfive war. If, on the 

| other 
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other hand, the territory be too ſmall, the ſtate is under 
the neceſſity of being obliged for part of its ſubſiſtence to 
its neighbours : hence the proximate cauſes of offenſive 
war. Every pcople who, by their fituation, have no other 
alternative than commerce or war, muſt be neceſſarily 
feeble: they muſt depend on their neighbours, on adven- 
titious circumſtances, and can only have a ſhort and un- 
certain exiſtence. "They muſt conquer others, and thereby 
change their ſituation: or be conquered themſelves, and 
thence be reduced to nothing. It is impoſſible ſuch a 
ſtate can preſerve its independency but by its inſignificaney 
or its greatneſs. 

It is not eaſy to calculate the determinate relation be- 
tween the extent of territory and number of inhabitants 
ſufficient for each other ; not only on account of the dif- 
ference in the qualities of the ſoil, in its degrees of ferti- 
lity, in the nature of its productions, and in the influence 
of climate ; but alſo on account of the remarkable differ- 
ence in the temperament and conſtitution of the inhabi- 
tants ; ſome conſuming but little in a fertile country, and 
others a great deal on a barren ſoil. Regard muſt alſo be 
had to the degree of fecundity among the females, to the 
circumſtances favourable or deſtructive to population, and 
to the number of people which the legiſlator may hope to 
draw from other countries by the advantages attending his 
ſcheme of government; ſo that he ought not to found his 
judgment upon what actually exiſts, but on what he fore- 
ſees may exiſt hereafter ; not on the preſent ſtate of popu- 
lation, but on that which will naturally ſucceed. In fine, 


there 
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there are a thouſand occaſions, on which local accidents 
acquire, or permit a ſtate to poſſeſs, a larger ſhare of ter- 
ritory than may appear actually neceſſary for preſent uſe. 
Thus a people may ſpread themſelves over a large ſpot in 
a mountainous country, whoſe natural produce of wood 
or paſture requires leſs labour of cultivation ; where expe- 
rience teaches us that women are more fruitful than in the 
flat countries; and in which a large inclined ſuperficies 
gives but a ſmall horizontal baſe, by which only the land 
muſt be eſtimated in the affair of vegetation. A people, 
on the contrary, may inhabit a leſs ſpace on the ſea ſhore, 
or even among rocks and almoſt barren ſands ; becauſe the 
fiſhery ſupplies them with ſuſtenance, inſtead of the pro- 
duce of the earth; they can eaſily diſburden their commu- 
nity by ſending out colonies of the ſupernumerary inha- 
bitants; and laſtly, becauſe it is neceſſary for them in 
ſuch a caſe to live near to each other, in order to repel the 
invaſions of pirates. 

We may add to theſe conditional precautions, reſpecting 
the formation of a people, one that can be ſupplied by no 
other, but without which all the reſt are uſeleſs: this is, 
that they ſhould enjoy peace and plenty. For the time 
in which a' ſtate is forming, reſembles that in which ſol- 
dicrs are forming a batfalion ; it is the moment in which 
they are leaſt capable of reſiſtance, and the moſt eaſily de- 
feated. "They would even make a greater reſiſtance when 
put into abſolute diſorder afterwards, than during the in- 
terval of their firſt fermentation, when each is taken up 
more about his own particular rank than the common 
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danger. Should a war, a famine, or a rebellion, break 
out at ſuch a criſis, the ſtatg would infallibly be ſubverted. 
Not but there have been many governments eſtabliſhed 
in times of diſorder and confuſion: in ſuch caſes, however, 
thoſe very governments ſubverted the ſtate. Uſurpers 
have always given riſe to, or took the advantage of, thoſe 
times of general confuſion, in order to procure ſuch deſtruc- 
tive laws, which the people never could have been pre- 
vailed on to paſs at a more diſpaſſionate ſeaſon. The 
choice of a proper time for the inſtitution of laws, is one 
of the moſt certain tokens by which we may diſtinguiſh 
the deſign of a legiſlator from that of a tyrant. | 

If it be aſked then, what people are in a fituation to 
receive a ſyſtem of laws? I anſwer, thoſe who, though 
connected by ſome primitive union either of intereſt or 
compact, are not yet truly ſubjected to regular laws; thoſe 
whoſe cuſtoms and prejudices arc not deeply rooted ; thoſe 
who are under no fear of being ſwallowed up by a ſudden 
invaſion, and who, without entering into the quarrels of 
their neighbours, are able to encounter ſeparately with 
each, or to engage the aſſiſtance of one to repel the other; 
a people whoſe individuals may be known to each other, 
and among whom it is not neceſſary to charge a man with 
2 greater burden than it is poſſible for him to bear; a 
people who can ſubſiſt without others, and without whom 
all others might ſubſiſt“; a people neither rich nor poor, 
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but poſſeſſed of a competence within themſelves ; a peo- 
ple, in ſhort, who poſſeſs at once the conſiſtency of an 
ancient nation, and the docility of a newly-created one. 
The great difficulty in legiſlation, conſiſts leſs in knowing 
what ought to be eſtabliſhed than what ought to be era- 
dicated ; and what renders it ſo ſeldom ſucceſsful, is the 
impoſſibility of finding the fimplicity of nature in the 
wants of ſociety. It is true, that all theſe circumſtances 
are very rarely united ; and it is for this reaſon that ſo few 
ſtates have much to boaſt of in their conſtitution. There 
is ſtill one country in Europe capable of receiving laws ; 
this is the iſland of Corſica. The valour and conſtancy, 
with which thoſe brave people recovered, and have de- 
fended their liberty, might deſervedly excite ſome wiſe 
man to teach them how to preſerve it. I cannot help ſur. 
miſing, that this little iſland will, one day or other, be 
the aſtoniſhment of Europe. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the various ſyflems of legiſlature. 


IF we were to inquire, in what conſiſts preciſely 
the greateſt good, or what ought to be the end of every 
{ſyſtem of legiſlature, we ſhould find it reducible to two 


Thlaſcala, ſituated in the heart of the Mexican empire, choſe rather to be 
without ſalt, than purchaſe it, or even receive it gratis, of the Mexicans. 
The prudent Thlaſcalans ſaw through the ſnare of ſuch liberality. Thu» 
they preſerved their liberty; this petty ſtate, included within that great 
empire, being, in the end, the cauſe of its ruin. 
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principal objects, 1:berty and equality ; liberty, becauſe all 
partial dependence deprives the whole body of the ſtate of 
ſo much ſtrength ; equality, becauſe liberty cannot ſubſiſt 
without it. | 

I have already explained the nature of ſocial liberty ; 
and with regard to equality, we are not to underſtand by 


that term, that individuals ſhould all abſolutely poſſeſs 


the ſame degree of wealth and power ; but only that, with 
reſpect to the latter, it ſhould never be exerciſed contrary 
to good order and the laws; and with reſpect to the for- 
mer, that no one citizen ſhould be rich enough to buy 
another, and that none ſhould be ſo poor as to be obliged 
to ſell himſelf*®. This ſuppoſes a moderation of poſſeſ- 
ſions and credit on the ſide of the great, and a moderation 
of deſires and covetouſneſs on the part of the little. 

This equality, they tell us, is a mere ſpeculative chi- 
mera, which cannot exiſt in practice. But though abuſes 
are inevitable, does it thence follow they are not to be 
eorrected ? It is for the very reaſon that things always 
tend to deſtroy this equality, that the laws ſhould be cal- 
culated to preſerve it. | 

Theſe general objects of legiſlature, however, ſhould 
be variouſly modified in different countries, agrecable to 
local fituation, the character of the inhabitants, and thoſe 
other circumſtances which require that every people ſhould 


* Would you give a ſtate conſiſtency and ſtrength ? prevent the two ex- 
tremes as much as pollible ; let there be no rich perſons nor b2ggars. Theſc 
two conditions, naturally inſeparable, are equally deſtructive te the com- 
monwealth: the one furniſhes tyrants, and the other the tupporters ot ty- 
ranny. It is by theſe the traffic of public liberty is carried on; the one 
buying, the other telling it. 
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have a particular ſyſtem of laws, not always the beſt in 
itſelf, but the beſt adapted to that ſtate for which it is cal- 
culated. If, for example, the ſoil be ungrateful and bar. 
ren, or the country too ſmall for its inhabitants, cheriſh 
induſtry and the arts, the productions of which may be 
exchanged for the commodities required. On the other 
hand, if your country abounds in fertile hills and plenteous 
vales; if you live on a rich ſoil in want of inhabitants ; 
apply yourfelves to agriculture, which affords the means 
of population; and baniſh the deſtructive arts, which 
ſerve only to ruin a country, by gathering the few inhabi- 
tants of it together in one particular ſpot or two, to the 
depopulation of all the reſt“. Do you occupy an extenſive 
and commodious fituation by the ſea-fide ? Cover the 
ocean with your ſhips, cultivate the arts of navigation and 
commerce: you will by theſe means enjoy a brilliant but 
ſhort exiſtence. On the contrary, do the waves only waſte 
their ſtrength againſt your inacceſſible rocks? Remain 
barbarous and illiterate ; you will live but the more at 
caſe, perhaps more virtuous, aſſuredly more happy. In 
a word, beſides the maxims common to all nations, every 
people are poſſeſſed in themſelves of ſome cauſe which 
influences them in a particular manner, and renders their 
own ſyſtem of laws proper only for themſelves. It is thus 
that in ancient times among the Hebrews, and in modern 
times among the Arabians, religion was made the princpal 


* The advantage offwrcign commerce, ſays the Marquis d'. A. is productive 
only of a delufive utility to the kingdom in general. It may eurich a few 
individuals, and perhaps ſome cities; but the whole nation gains nothing 
by it, nor are the people the better for i it 
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object of national concern; among the Athenians, this 
object was literature; at Carthage and Tyre, it was com- 
merce : at Rhodes, it was navigation; at Sparta war, and 
at Rome public virtue. The author of the Spirit of laws 
hath ſhewn, by a number of examples, in what manner 
the legiſlator ſhould model his ſyſtem agreeable to each of 
theſe objects. 

What renders the conſtitution of a ſtate truly ſolid and 
durable, is that agreement maintained therein between 
natural and ſocial relations, which occaſions the legiſlatare 
always to act in concert with nature, while the laws ſerve 
only to confirm and rectify, as it were, the dictates of the 
former. But if the legiſlator, deceived in his object, 
ſhould aſſume a principle different from that which ariſes 
from the nature of things; ſhould the one tend to ſlavery 
and the other to liberty, one to riches, the other to popula- 
tion, one to peace, the other to war and conqueſts; the 
laws would inſenſibly loſe their force, the conſtitution 
would alter, and the ſtate.continue to be agitated till it 


ſhould be totally changed or deſtroyed, and nature have 
reſumed its empire. 


— — 
CHAP. xII. 


On the diviſion of the laws. 


IN order to provide for the government of the whole, 
or give the beſt poſſible form to the conſtitution, various 
circumſtances are to be taken into confideration. Of 
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theſe the firſt is the action of the whole body operating on 
itſelf; that is, the relation of the whole to the whole, or 
of the ſovereign to the ſtate, which relation is compoſed 
of thoſe between the intermediate terms, as will be ſcen 
hereafter. 

The laws which govern this relation bear the name of 
politic laws; and are alſo called fundamenta] laws, not 
without ſome reaſon when they are wiſely ordained. For 
if there be only one good method of government in a 
ſtate, the people who have been ſo happy as to hit on 
that method ought to abide by it: but, wherefore ſhould 
2 people; whoſe laws are bad or defective, eſteem ſuch laws 
to be fundamental? Beſides, a nation is in any caſe at 
liberty to change even the beſt laws, when it pleaſes: for 
if a people have a mind even to do themſelves an injury, 
who hath any right to prevent them ? 

The ſecond circumſtance is the relations which the 
members of the community bear to each other and to the 
whole body; the firſt of which ſhould be as little, and the 
laſt as great, as poſſible ; ſo that every citizen ſhould live 
in a ſtate of perfect independence on all the reſt, and in a 
Nate of the greateſt dependence on the city. Both theſe 
are ever effected by the ſame means: for it is the power 
of the ſtate only that conſtitutes the liberty of its mem- 
bers. On this ſecond kind of relation is laid the imme- 
diate foundation of the civil laws. 

It may be proper to conſider alſo a third ſpecics of rela- 
tion between the individual and. the law; which gives 
immediate riſe to penal ſtatutes: theſe, however, are in 
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fi&t leſs a diſtin& ſpecies of laws than the ſanction of all 
the others. 

To theſe three kind of 1. may be added a fourth, 
more important than all the reſt; and which are neither 
engraven on braſs or marble, but in the hearts of the eiti- 
zens, forming the real conſtitution of the ſtate. Theſe 
are the laws which acquire daily freſh influence, and, 
when others grow old and obſolete, invigorate and revive 
them: theſe are the laws which keep alive in the hearts 
of the people the original ſpirit of their inſtitution, and 
ſubſtitute inſenſibly the force of habit to that of authority. 
The laws I here ſpeak of are, manners, cuſtoms, and, 
above all, public opinion ; all unknown or diſregarded by 
our modern politicians, but on which depends the ſucceſs 
of all the reſt. "Theſe are the objects on which the real 
legiſlator is employed in ſecret, while he appears ſolely to 
confine himſelf to thoſe particular regulations which com- 
poſe only the preparatory centre of the vault, of which 
manners, more ſlow in their progreſs, form in the end the 
immoveable arch. 

Of theſe claſſes, politic laws, or thoſe which conſtitute 
the form of government, are, relative , to my preſent 
ſubject. 


—_—_—. _—_ 


BOOK III. 


BEFORE we enter on a diſcuſſion of the ſeveral forms 
of government, it will not be improper to aſcertain the 
preciſe meaning of that term: which as yet hath not been 

well explained, | 
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CHAPTER I. 
On government in general. 


I MUST previouſly caution the reader to peruſe this 
chapter very deliberately, as it is impoſſible to render my- 
ſelt clearly intelligible to ſuch as are not attentive. , 

Every free action hath two cauſes, which concur ta 
effect its production; the one moral, v/z. the will which 
determines the act; the other phyſical, viz, the power 
which puts it in execution. When I walk, for inſtance, 
toward any particular object, it is firſt neceſſary that I 
ſhould will to go; and ſecondly, that my feet ſhould bear 
me forward. A paralytic may will to run, and an active 
racer be unwilling: the want of power in the one, hath 
the ſame effect as the want of will in the other; both re- 
main in their place. The body-politic hath the ſame 
principles of mgtion ; which are diſtinguiſhed alſo in the 
ſame manner by power and will; the latter under the 
name of the legiſlative power, and the former under that of 
the executize power. Nothing is or ought to be done 
without the concurrence of both. 

We have already ſeen that the legiſlative power belongs 
to the people in general, and can belong to none elſe, On 
the other hand, it is eaſy to conclude, from the principles 
already eſtabliſhed, that the executive power cannot apper- 
tain to the generality, as legiſlator or ſovereign; becauſe 
this power is exerted only in particular acts, which are 
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not the province of the law, nor of courſe tliat of tlie ſo- 
vere ign, whoſe acts can ke no other than laws. 

To the public force, therefore, ſhould be annexcd a pro- 
per agent, which may re-unite and put it in action, agree- 
able to the directions of the general will; ſerving as a 
communication between the ſtate and the ſovereign, and 
effecting the ſame purpoſe in the body- politic, as the union 
of the ſoul and body in man. Such is the rationale of 
government, ſo generally confounded with the ſovereign, 
of which it is only the miniſtry. 

What then is government? It is an intermediate body 
eſtabliſhed between the ſubject and the ſovereign, for 
their mutual correſpondence ; charged with the execution 
of the laws, and with the maintenance of civil and poli- 
tical liberty. 

The members of which this body is compoſed, are 
called magiſtrates or k:ngs, that is to ſay, governors, and 
the whole body bears the name of the prince*. Thoſe, 
therefore, who affirm that the act, by which a people pro- 
feſs ſubmiſſion to their chiefs or governors, - is not a con- 
tract, are certainly right; it being in fact nothing more 
than the conferring a ſimple commiſſion on the ſaid 
chiefs; an employ, in the diſcharge of which they act as 
mere officers of the ſovereign, exerciſing in his name the 
power which it hath placed in their hands, and which it 
may limit, modify, or reſume, whenever it pleaſes, the 
alienation of its right ſo to do being incompatible with the 
very nature and being of ſocicty. 


* Thus, at Venice, the college of ſenators is called the moſt ſerene 
vrince, even when the doge is not pre lent, 
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I call therefore, the legal exerciſe of the executive 
power, the Government or ſupreme adminiſtration ; and 
the individual or body charged with that adminiſtration, 
the Prince or the Magiſtrate. 

In the government are to be found thoſe intermediate 
forces, whoſe relations compoſe that of the whole to the 
whole, or of the ſovereign to the ſtate. This laſtrelation 
may be repreſented by that of the extremes of a conſtant 
proportion, the mean proportional of which is the govern- 
ment. The government receives from the ſovereign thoſe 
orders which it gives to the people; fo that, in order to 
keep the ſtate in due equilibrio, there ſhould, every thing 
conſidered, be the fame equality between the momentum 
or force of the government taken in itſelf, and the mo- 
mentum or force of the citizens, who are the ſovereign 
conſidered collectively on one tide, and ſubjects confidered 
ſeverally on the other. 

It is, beſides, impoſſible to vary any of theſe three terms, 
without inſtantly deſtroying the proportions. If the ſove- 
reign ſhould be defirous to govern, or the magiſtrate to 
give laws, or the ſubjects refuſe to obev, diſorder muſt 
immediately take place; the will and the power thus no 
tonger acting in concert, the ſtate would be diſſolved, and 
ba! into defpotiſm or anarchy. Add to this, that as there 
can be but one mean proportional between each relation, 
there can be but one good government for a ſtate. But as 
a thouſand events may change the rclation ſubſiſting among 
a people: different governments may not only be good for 
different people, but even for the ſame people at different 
periods of time. 
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In order to give the reader an idea of the various rela- 
tions that may exiſt between theſe two extremes, I ſhall, 
by way of example, make uſe of the number of people, as 
a relation the moſt eaſily expreſſed. 

We will ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that a ſtate is compoſed 
of ten thouſand citizens. The ſovereign muſt be con- 
ſidered as collectively only and in a body; but every par- 
ticular in quality of ſubject is conſidered as an individual: 
thus the ſovereign is in this caſe to the ſubject as ten 
thouſand to one ; that is to ſay, every member of the 
ſtate ſhares only the ten thouſandth part of the ſovercign 
authority, while at the ſame time he is ſubjected to it in 
his whole perfon. Again, ſhould the number of people 
be increaſed to an hundred thouſand, the ſubmiſſion of 
the ſubjects would receive no alteration, each of them 
being totally ſubjected to the authority of the laws ; while 
his ſhare in the ſovereignty, and vote in the enaction of 
theſe laws, would be reduced to the hundred-thouſandth 
part; a tenth leſs than before. Thus the ſubject, re- 
maining always a fingle integer, the proportion between 
him and the ſovereign increaſes as the number of citizens 
15 augmented : whence it follows, that as a ſtate increaſes, 
the liberty of the ſubject diminiſhes. 

When I ſay the proportion increaſes, T mean that it re- 
cedes farther from the point of equality. Thus the greater 
the proportion, in the language of the geometricians, it is 
reckoned the leſs according to common acceptation : 
agreeable to the former, the relation, conſidered 1n point 
vi quantity, is eſtimated by its extent; according the lat- 
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ter, conſidered in point of identity, it is eſtimated by its 
proximation. 

Now, the leſs proportion which particular voices bear 
th the general, that is to ſay, the manners to the laws, the 
more ought the general reſtrictive force to be augmented. 
Thus the government ſhould be relatively more powerful 
as the people are more numerous. 

On the other hand, the enereaſing greatneſs of a ſtate 
affording the guardians of the public authority greater 
temptations and means to abuſe their power, the more 
force a government is poſſeſſed of to reſtrain the people, 
the more ought the ſovereign to be poſſeſſed of in its turn 
to reſtrain the government. I am not ſpeaking here of 
abſolute power, but of the relative forces of the compo- 
nent parts of the ſtate. 

It follows, from this two-fold relation, that the con- 
ſtant proportion between the ſovereign, the prince, and 
the people, is not a mere arbitrary idea, but a neceſſary 
conſequence of the very exiſtence of the body politic. It 
follows alſo, that one of the extremes, v:z. the people as 
ſubjects, being a fixed term repreſented by unity wherever 
the two-fold ratio is increaſed or diminiſhed, that the ſim- 
ple ratio muſt increaſe or diminiſh in like manner, and of 
courſe the mean term will be changed. Hence it appears 
there is no one ſettled conſtitution of government, but 
that there may be as many governments different in their 
nature as there are ſtates ditferent in magnitude. 

If any one ſhould affect to turn my ſyſtem into ridicule, 


and fay, that, in order to find this mean proportional, 


and 
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and form the government as it ought to be, we have no 
more to do than to find the ſquare root of the number of 
the people ; I anſwer, that I here make uſe of the num- 
her of the people only by way of example; that the rela- 
tions of which I have been ſpeaking, are not only eſti- 
mated by the number of individuals, but in general by 
the momentum or quantity of action, which ariſes from 
a combination of various cauſes ; and though, in order to 
expreſs myſelf conciſely, I borrow the terms of geometry, 
am not ignorant that geometrical preciſion is not to be 
expected in treating of moral quantities. 

The government is in miniature what the body po- 
litic containing it is at large. It is a moral perſon en- 
dowed with certain faculties, active as the ſovereign, paſ- 
five as the ſtate, and capable of being reſolved into other 
ſenſible relations, from which of courſe ariſes a new ſcale 
of proportion, and ſtill another within this, according to 
the order of the courts of juſtice, till we arrive at the 
laſt indiviſible term, that is to ſay, the ſole chief or ſu- 
preme magiſtrate, which may be repreſented in the cen- 


tre of this progreſſion, as an unity between the ſerics of 
fractions, and that of whole numbers. 


But, without embarraſſing the reader with a multipli- 
city of terms, we ſhall content ourſelves with confidering 
the government as a new body in the ſtate, diſtin from 
the ſubjects and the ſovereign, and exiſting between both. 

There is this eflential difference, however, bctwcen 
the government and the ſtate, that the latter exiſts of it- 
ſelf, and the former only by means of the ſovereign. 
Thus as the ruling will of the prince is, or ought to be, 


only 
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only the general will, or the Iaw, the power of the prince 
is only that of the public centered in him ; ſo that when. 
ever he would derive from himſelf any abſolute and in- 
dependent act, the combination of the whole is effected. 
And if, at length, the prince ſhould have a particular 
will of his own, more active than that of the ſovereign, 
and ſhould make uſe of the public power in his hands to 
enforce obedience to ſuch particular will, forming, as it 
were, two ſovereigns, the one of right and the other of 
fact, the ſocial union immediately vaniſhes, and the bo- 
dy politic is diſſolved. 

In order that the body of government, nevertheleſs, 
may have an exiſtence, a real life to diſtinguiſh it from 
that of the ſtate; and that its members may act in con- 
cert, to anſwer the end for which it is inſtituted ; it is 
neceſſary that it ſhould be poſſeſſed of a particular iden- 
tity, a ſenſibility common to all its members, a power 
and will of its own, for the ſake of its preſervation, 
Such a particular exiſtence neceſſarily ſuppoſes that of 
aſſeniblies and councils ; of a power to deliberate and re- 
ſolve; of the rights, titles, and privileges which belong 
excluſively to the prince, and render the fituation of a 
magiſtrate the more honourable in proportion as it is more 
liborivus. The difficulty lies in the method of diſpoſing 
all the inferior parts of the whole hody ; fo that, while it 
is ſtrengthening its own conſtitution,..1t may not injure 
that of the ſtate. At the ſame time, alſo, it ſhould al- 
ways diilinguiſh between the peculiar force deſtined to 
its own preſcrvation, and the public force deſtined to the 


prefer vation of the ſtate; in a word, it ſhould be always 
| ready 
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ready to facrifice the government. to the people, and not 
the people to the government, 

To this we may add, that, although the artificial bo- 
dy of government be the work of another artificial body, 
and is poſſeſſed only of a borrowed and ſubordinate ex- 
iſtence ; this doth not prevent it from acting with diffe- 
rent degrees of vigour and celerity, or from enjoying, if 
I may ſo expreſs myſelf, a greater or leſs ſhare of health 
and ſtrength.” In ſhort, it may, without running diame- 
trically oppofite-to the purpoſes of its inſtitution, deviate 
from them more or leſs, according to the mode in which 
it is conſtituted. 

It is from all theſe differences that ariſe thoſe various 
relations and proportions, which the government ought 
to bear toward the ſtate, according to thoſe accidental 
and particular relations in which the ſtate is modified. 
For the beſt government in itfelf may often become the 
worſt, if the relation of its component parts are not al- 
tered according to the defects of the body-politic to which 
it belongs. | 


CHAP. II. 


On the principle which conflitutes the different forms of 
government. 


TO explain the general cauſe of theſe differences, it is 
neceſſary to diſtinguith here between the prince and the 
government, in the ſame manner as I have already done 


between 
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between the ſovereign and the ſtate. The body of the 
magiſtracy may be compoſed of a greater or a leſs number 
of members. It hath been obſerved alſo, that the rela- 
tion the ſovereign bears to the ſubje& increaſes in propor- 
tion to the number of people; thus, by an evident ana- 


| logy, we may ſay the ſame of the relation between the 


government and the magiſtrates, 

Now the total force of the government, being always 
equal to that of the ſtate, ſuffers no alteration z whence 
it follows, that the more ſuch force is ſpent by the diftri- 
bution of it among the members of the government, 
the leſs remains to be exerted on the whole. body of 
people. 

That government, therefore, which is in the hands of 
the greateſt number of magiſtrates, muſt be the moſt 
feeble. As this is a fundamental maxim, we ſhall take 
ſome pains to illuſtrate it. 

In the perſon of the magiſtrate may be diſtinguiſked 
three wills eſſentially different. In the firſt place, the 
particular will of the individual, which tends only to his 
private advantage: ſecondly, that will which is common 
to him as a magiſtrate, tending ſolely to the advantage of 
the prince ; being general with reſpec to the government, 
and particular with regard to the ſtate, of which the go- 
vernment is only a part: and in the third place, the will 
of the people, or the ſovereign will, which is general as 
well with regard to the ſtate conſidered as a whole, as 
with regard to the government conſidered as a part of 
that whole. | 

In a complete ſyſtem of legiſlature, the particular will, 

| Or 
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or that of the individual, ſhould amount to nothing ; the 
will of the body of government ſhould be very limited, 
and of courſe the general or ſovereign will the ruling and 
ſole director ot all the others. 

According to the order of nature, however, theſe dif- 
ferent wills are ranged in a contrary manner; being 
always more active as they are concentrated in themſelves. ' 
Thus the general will is always the moſt feeble, that of 
the government next, and the will of the individual the 
ſtrongeſt of all; ſo that each member of the adminiſtra- 
tion is to be conſidered, firſt of all as an individual, ſe- 
gondly as a magiſtrate, and laſtly as a citizen; a grada- 
tion direCtly oppoſite to that which the order of ſociety 
requires. | | 

The point being ſettled, let us ſuppoſe the adminiſtra- 
tion of government committed to the hands of one man. 
In this caſe the will of the individual, and that of the 
body of the magiſtracy, are perfectly united, and of con- 
ſequence the latter poſſeſſes the greateſt degree of inten- 
ſity. Now, as it is on the degree of the will that the 
exertion of force depends, and as the abſolute force of the 
government never varies, it follows that the moſt active 
of all adminiſtrations mult be that of a ſingle perſon. 

On the contrary, it we unite the adminiſtration and 
the legiſlature z if we make the prince the ſovereign, and 
the citizens all ſo many magiſtrates; in this caſe, the will 
of the goveryment, confounded with the general will, 
would poſſeſs no greater ſhare of activity, but would 
leave the particular will of individuals to exert its whole 
torce. Thus the government, having always the ſame 
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degree of abſolute force, would be at its minimum of 
relative force or activity. 

- Theſe relations are inconteſtable, and may be farther 
eonfirmed by other conſiderations. It is evident, for ex- 
ample, that the magiſtrate is more active in that capacity 
than the citizen in his; and that of courſe the will of the 
individual muſt have a more conſiderable ſhare of in- 
fluence in the adminiſtration of government, than in the 
actions of the ſovereign ; every magiſtrate being almoſt 
always charged with ſome function of government; 
whereas no citizen, conſidered as an individual, dif. 
charges any function of the ſovereignty. Beſides this, 
the real force of a ſtate increaſes, as the ſtate increaſes in 
magnitude, though not always in the ratio of that mag- 
nitude; but while the ſtate remains the ſame, it is in 
vain to .increafe the number of magiſtrates, as the go- 
vernment will not thereby acquire any additional ſtrength, 
becauſe its force, being always that of the ſtate, is con- 
ftantly equal. And thus the relative force or activity of 
government is diminiſhed, without its real and abſolute 
force being augmented. 

It is further certain, that public affairs muſt be tranſ- 
acted more or leſs expeditiouſly according to the number 
of people charged with their diſpatch ; that by laying too 
oreat a ſtreſs on prudence, too little is truſted to fortune; 


that the opportunity of ſucceſs is thus frequently loſt, and 


that by the mere force of deliberation the end of it is de- 
teated. 


This may ſerve to prove, that the reigns of govern- 
ment are relaxed in proportion as the magiſtrates are 
| multiplied: 
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multiplied : and I have before demonſtrated, that the 
more numerous the people are, the more ſhould the re- 
{training power of government be increaſed : Hence it 
follows, that the proportion which the number of magi- 
ſtrates ſhould hold to the government ſhould be in the in- 
verſe ratio of the ſubjects to the ſovereign ; that is to ſay, 
the more extenſive the ſtate, the more contracted ſhould 
be the government, the number of chiefs * as 
that of the people increaſes. | 

I ſpeak here only of the relative force of the govern- 
ment, and not of the reQitude or propriety of it. For, 
otherwiſe, it is certain, that the more numerous the ma- 
giſtracy is, the nearer doth the will of that body approach 
to the general will of the whole people ; whereas, under 
a ſole chief, the will of the magiſtracy is, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, only that of an individual. Thus what is 
gained in one reſpect, is loſt on the other; and the art of 
the legiſlator conſiſts in tracing the fixed point, at which the 
force and the will of the government, always in a reci- 
procal proportion to each other, unite in that proportion 
which is moſt advantageous to the ſtate. 


— 
CHAP. III. 


Of the actual diſtinions of governments, 


WE have treated, in the preceding chapter, of the 
reaſons for diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral ſpecics and forms of 
government, by the number of the members compoting 
. F 2 | them; 
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them; it remains therefore to ſhew, in the preſent, how 
theſe diſtinctions are actually made. 
The ſovereign authority may, in the firſt place, com- 
mit the charge of the government to the whole people, or 
to the greater part of them ; the number of magiſtrates in 
ſuch caſe exceeding that of private citizens. This form 
of government is diſtinguiſhed by the- name of a demo- 
eracy. | 
Or, otherwiſe, the ſupreme power may commit the 
office of government into the hands of a few, ſo that the 
number of private citizens may exceed that of magi- 


ſtrates ; and this form bears the name of an ariſtoracy. 


Or laſtly, the government may be entruſted to one 
magiſtrate only, who delegates his power to all the reſt. 
This third form is the moſt common, and is called a 
monarchy or a regal government. 

It is to be obſcrved that all theſe forms, and particu- 
larly the twb former, are ſuſceptible of different degrees 
of perfection, and admit indeed of conſiderable latitude in 
their modification : for a democracy may comprehend the 
whole people, or be limited to the half. An ariſto- 


cracy alſo may comprehend any quantity from the half of 


the people to the ſmalleſt number indefinitely. Nay, a 
monarchy itſelf is ſuſceptible of ſome diſtribution. Sparta, 
tor inſtance, had conſtitutionally two kings at a time; and 


the Romans had even eight emperors at once, without the 


empire having been actually divided. Thus, we ſee, 
there is a certain point, at which each form of govern- 
ment is confounded with that to which it is neareſt re- 
jated; and thus, under three diſtinguiſhing denomina- 

tions 
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tions only, government is really ſuſceptible of as many 
different forms as there are citizens in the ſtate. 

To go ſtill farther ; as even one and the ſame govern- 
ment is capable, in many reſpects, of being ſubdivided 
into parts, of which the adminiſtration may reſpe- 
tively differ, there may reſult from the varied combina- 
tions of theſe forms a multitude of others, every one of 
which may be again multiplied by all the ſimple forms. 

Politicians have in all ages diſputed much about the 
beſt form of government, without conſidering that each 
different form may poſſibly be the beſt in ſome caſes, and 
the worſt in others. | 

If in different ſtates the number of ſupreme magiſtrates 
ſhould be in the inverſe ratio to that of the citizens, it 
follows that the democratical government is, generally 
ſpeaking, better ſuited to ſmall ſtates, the ariſtocratical to 
middling ſtates, and the monarchical to great ſtates. This 
rule is deduced immediately from our principles; but it 
is impoſſible. to particulariſe the multiplicity of circum- 
ſtances which may furniſh exceptions againſt it. 


— — . 


CHAP. IV. 


Of a Democracy. 


THE inſtitutor of a law ſhould certainly know better 
than any other perſon, how it ought to be underſtood 
and executed. It ſhould ſeem therefore, that the beſt 
conſtitution muſt be that in which the legiſlative and exe- 
3 cutiye 
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cutive powers are lodged in the ſame hands. It is this 
very circumſtance, however, that renders ſuch a govern. 
ment imperfe& ; becauſe there doth not exiſt the neceſ- 
fary diſtinction, which ought to be made in its parts; 
while the prince and the ſovereign, being one and the 
fame perſon, only form, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, a 
government without a government. 

It is not proper that the power which makes the laws 
ſhould execute them, or that the attention of the whole 
body of the people ſhould be diverted from general views 
to particular objects. Nothing is more dangerous than 
the influence of private intereſt in public affairs; the 
abuſe of the laws by the government, being a leſs 
evil than the corruption of the legiſlature ; which is in- 
fallibly the conſequence of its being governed by parti- 
cular views. For in that caſe, the ſtate being eſſentially 
altered, all reformation becomes impoſſible. A people 
who would not abuſe the power of government, would be 
no more propenſe to abuſe their independence; and a 
people who ſhould always govern well, would have no 
occaſion to be governed at all. 

To take the term in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, there never ex- 
iſted, and never will exiſt, a real democracy in the world. 
It is contrary to the natural order of things, that the ma- 
jority of a people ſhould be the governors, and the mi— 
nority the governed. It is not to be conceived that a 
whole people ſhould remain perſonally aſſembled to ma- 
nage the affairs of the public; and it is evident, that no 
ſooner are deputies or repreſentatives appointed, than the 
form of the adminiſtration is changed. 


It 
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It may be laid down indeed as a maxim, that when. 
the functions of government are divided among feveral 
-ourts, that which is compoſed of the feweſt perſons will, 
Toner or later, acquire the greateſt authority: though it 
were for no other reaſon than the felicity with which it is 
calculated to expedite affairs. 

Such a form of government ſuppoſes, alſo, the con- 
currenee of a number of circumſtances rarely united. In 
the firſt place, it is requiſite that the ſtate itſelf ſhould be 
of ſmall extent, ſo that the people might be eaſily af- 
ſembled and all perſonally known to each other. Se- 
condly, the ſimplicity of their manners ſhould be ſuch, 
as to prevent a multiplicity of affairs, and perplexity in 
diſcuſſing them: And thirdly, theze ſhould ſubſiſt a great 
degree of equality between the rank and fortunes of in- 
dividuals; without which there cannot exiſt long any 
equality between them in point of right and authority. 
Laſtly, there ſhould be little or no luxury; for luxury 
muſt either be the effect of wealth, or it muſt make it 
neceflary : it corrupts at once both rich and poor; the 
one by means of the poſſeſſion of wealth, and the other 
by means of the want of it. Luxury makes a facrifice of 
patriotiſm to indolence and vanity; it robs a ſtate of its 
citizens, by ſubjecting them to each other, and by ſub- 
jecting all to the influence of public prejudice. 

It is for this reaſon that a certain cclebrated author. 
hath laid down virtue as the firſt principle of a republi- 
can government: for all theſe circumſtances cannot con- 
cur without the exiſtence of public virtue. For want, 
however, of making proper diſtinctions, this great genius 
F 4 hath 
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hath been led into frequent miſtakes, as well as want of 
preciſion; not having obſerved, that, the ſovereign au- 
thority being every where the ſame, the ſame principle 
muſt take place in every well conſtituted ſtate; though, it 
is true, in a greater or leſs degree, according to the form 
of government, 

To this it may be added, that no government is ſo 
ſubject to civil wars and inteſtine commotions as that of 
the democratical or popular form ; becauſe no other tends 
ſo ſtrongly and ſo conſtantly to alter, nor requires ſo 
much vigilance and fortitude to preſerve it from altera- 
tion. It is, indeed, in ſuch a conſtitution particularly 
that the citizen ſhould always be armed with force and 
conſtancy, and ſhould repeat every day, in the ſincerity 
of his heart, the ſaying of the virtuous Palatine *®. Malo 
periculoſam libertatem quam'quietum ſexvitium. 

Did there exiſt a nation of gods, their government 
would doubtleſs be democratical ; it is too perfect a form, 
however, for mankind. 


_—— — 
CHAP. v. 
Of an Ari ſtocracy. 


IN this form of government exiſts two moral perſons, 
very; palpably diſtinct, viz. the adminiſtration and the 
ſovereign ; which of courſe poſſeſs two general wills, the 


The Palatine of Poſnania, father of the King of Poland, Duke of 
Lorrain. | 


one 
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one regarding the citizens univerſally, the other the 
members of the adminiſtration. "Thus, although the 
government may regulate the interior police of the ſtate 
as it pleaſes, it cannot addreſs the people but in the name 
of the ſovereign, that is to ſay, the people themſelves ; 
which is a circumſtance never to be omitted, The pri- 
mitive ſocieties of mankind were governed ariſtocrati- 
cally. The heads of families deliberated among them- 
ſelves concerning public atfairs ; the young people readily 
ſubmitting to the authority of experience. Hence the 
names of Prieſts, the Fathers, the Senate, &e. The 
ſavages of North America are governed in the ſame 
manner to this day, and are extremely well governcd. 

But, in proportion as the inequality ariſing from ſocial 
inſtitutions prevailed over natural inequality, riches and 
power were preferred to age“, and the ariſtocracy be- 
came elective. At length power, tranſmitted with pro- 
perty from father to fon, making whole families patrician, 
rendered the government hereditary, and boys of twenty 
became ſenators. 16 | 

Ariſtocracy therefore is of three kinds; natural, elec- 
tive, and hereditary. The firſt is applicable only to the 
moſt ſimple ſtate of ſociety, while the laſt is the worlt of 
all kinds of government. The ſecond is the beſt; aud is 
what is moſt properly denominated an ariſtocracy. 

Beſides the advantage of the above-mentioncd diſtine- 
tion, this form hath alſo that of the choice of its mem 
bers. In a popular government, all the citizens are 


It is evident that the term OrrixArzSs, among the ancients, did not 
mean the beſt, but moſt powerful. | 
born 
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born magiſtrates: but in this the number of the latter are 
very limited, and they become ſuch only by election *; 
a method by which their probity, their talents, their 
experience, and all thoſe other reaſons for preference in 
the public eſteem, are an additional ſecurity that the 
people ſhall be wiſely governed. 

Again, their public aſſemblies are attended with more 
decorum; affairs of ſtate are more regularly diſcufled, and 
buſineſs executed with greater order and expedition; 
while the credit of the ſtate is better ſupported, in the 
eyes of foreigners, by a ſclect number of venerable ſena- 
tors, than by a promiſcuous or contemptible mob. 

In a word, that order would be undoubtedly the beſt 
and moſt natural, according to which the wiſe and experi- 
enced few direct the multitude, were it certain that the 
few would in their government conſult the intereſt of the 
majority governed, and not their own. It is abſurd to 
multiply the ſprings of action to no purpoſe, or to em- 
ploy twenty thouſand men in doing that which an hun- 
dred properly ſelected would effect much better. 

With regard to the particular circumſtances requiſite 
to this form of government; the ſtate ſhould not be ſo 
ſmall, nor the manners of the people ſo ſimple or fo vir- 
tuous, as that the execution of the laws ſhould coincide 
with the public will, as in a well-founded democracy, 


It is of great importance to regulate by law the methad of chuſing ma- 
giſtrates; for, in leaving this to the prince, it is impoſſible to avoid fallin 
into an hereditary ariſtocracy, as happened to the republics of Venice — 
Berne. Hence the firſt has been long ſince diſſolved, but the ſecond hath * 
been ſupported by the great prudence of the Senate. This is an exception, 
however, as danger hondurable. | ; 
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On the other hand alſo, the ſtate ſhould not be ſo exten- 
five that the governors, diſtributed up and down its pro- 
vinces, might be able to render themſelves, each in his 
ſeparate department, independent of the ſovereign. 

But if an ariſtocracy requires fewer virtues than a. 
popular government ; there are yet ſome which are pe- 
culiar to it 3 ſuch as moderation in the rich, and content 
in the poor : an exact equality of condition would in ſuch 
2 government be quite improper ; nor was it obſerved 
even at Sparta. 

If a certain degree, however, of inequality in the for- 
tunes of the people be proper in ſuch a government, the 
reaſon of it is, that in general the adminiſtration of 
public affairs ought to be put into the hands of thoſe per- 
fons who can beſt devote their time to ſuch ſervice. No, 
as Ariſtotle pretends, that the rich ought always to be 
preferred merely on account of their wealth. On the 
contrary, it is very neceſſary that an oppoſite choice 
ſhould ſometimes teach the people, that there exiſts 


other motives of preference much more important than 
riches, 


CHAP. VI, 
On Monarchy. 


HITHERTO we have conſidered the prince as a 
moral and collective perſonage, formed by the forte of 
the Aws, and as the depoſitory of the executive power of 

| the 
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the ſtate. At preſent it is our buſineſs to conſider this 
power as lodged in the hands of a phyſical perſonage or 
real man, poſſeſſed of the right of exerting it agreeable to 
the laws. Such a perſon js denominated a monarch or 
king. 

In other adminiſtrations it is common for a collective 
body to repreſent an individual being ; whereas in this an 
individual is, on the contrary, the repreſentative of a 
collective body; ſo that the moral unity which conſtitutes 
the prince, is at the ſame time a phyſical unity, in which 
all the faculties which the law combines in the former 
are combined naturally in the latter. 

Thus the will of the people and that of the prince, 
together with the public force of the ſtate, and the par- 
ticular force of the government, all depend on the ſame 
principle of action: all the ſprings of the machine are in 
the ſame hand, are exerted to the fame end; there are no 
oppoſite motions counteracting and deſtroying each other , 
nor is it poſſible to conceive any ſpecies of government in 
which the leaſt effort is productive of fo great a quantity of 
action. Archimedes, ſitting at his caſe on the ſhore, and 
moving about a large veſſel on the ocean at pleaſure, repre- 
ſents to my imagination an able monarch fitting in his cabi- 
net, and governing his diſtant provinces, by keeping every 
thing in motion, while he himſelf ſeems immovable. 
But, if no other kind of government hath ſo much ac- 
tivity, there 1s none in which the particular will of the 
individual is fo predominant. Every thing, it is true, 
proceeds towards the ſame end; bat this end is not that 
of public happineſs; and henee the force of the admi- 

| nitration 
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nitration operates inceſſantly to the prejudice of the 
ſtate. | 

Kings would be abſolute; and they are ſometimes 
told, that their beſt way to become ſo, is to make them- 
ſelves beloved by the people. This maxim is doubtleſs a 
very fine one, and even in ſome reſpects true. But un- 
happily it is laughed at in courts. That power which 
ariſes from the love of the people is without doubt the 
oreateſt : but it is ſo precarious and conditional, that 
princes have never been ſatisfied with it. Even the beſt 
kings are deſirous of having it in their power to do ill 
when they pleaſe, without loſing their prerogatives. It 
is to no purpoſe, that a declaiming politician tells them, 
that the ſtrength of the people being theirs, it is their 
ercateſt intereſt to have the people flouriſhing, numerous, 
and reſpectable : they know that this is not true. Their 
perſonal and private intereſt is, in the firſt place, that the 
people ſhould be fo weak and miſerable as to be incapa- 
ble of making any reſiſtance to government. I confeſs 
indeed, that, ſuppoſing the people to be held in perfect 
ſubjection, it would be to the intereſt of the prince that 
they ſhould be rich and powertul, becauſe their ſtrength, 
being alſo his, ſerves to make him reſpeQable to his 
neighbours ; but as this intereſt is only ſecondary and 
ſubordinate, and that theſe ſuppoſitions are incompatable, 
it is natural for princes to give the preference always to 
that maxim which is the moſt immediately uſeful; This 
is what Samuel hath repreſented very forcibly to the 
Hebrews; and Machiavel hath made evident to a de- 
monſtration. In affecting to give inſtructions to Kings, 
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he hath given the moſt ſtriking leſſons to the people: His 
book entitled The Prince, is particularly adapted to the 
fervice of republics. 

We have already ſhewn, from the general relations of 
things, that a monarchy is ſuitable only to great ſtates; 
and we ſhall be more particularly convinced of it, on a 
further examination. The more numerous the members 
of the public adminiftration, the more is the relation be- 
tween the prince and the ſubjeAs diminiſhed, and the 
nearer it approaches to nothing, or that point of equality 
which ſubſiſts in a democracy. This relation increaſes in 
proportion as the government is contracted; and arrives 
at its maximum when the adminiſtration is in the hands 
of a ſingle perſon. In this cafe, then, there is too great 
a diſtance between the prince and people, and the ſtate is 
void of connection. To ſupply its place, therefore, re- 
courſe is had to the intermediate ranks of people. Hence 
the ſeveral orders of nobility. But nothing of this kind 
is ſuitable to a ſmall ſtate, to which theſe different ranks 
are very deſtructive. 

If the good government of a ſtate be a matter of diffi- 
culty under any mode of adminiſtration, it is more par- 
ticularly fo in the hands of a ſingle perſon ; and every 
body knows the conſequences when a king reigns by 
ſubſtitutes, 

Again, there is one eſſential and unavoidable defect, 
which will ever render a monarchical government infe- 
rior to a republic; and this is, that in the latter, the 
public voice hardly ever raiſes unworthy perſons to high 


poſts in the adminiſtration ; making &hoice only of men 
of 
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of knowledge and abilities, who diſcharge their reſpective 
functions with honour: whereas thoſe who generally 
make their way to ſuch poſts under a monarchical go- 
yernment, are men of little minds and mean talents, who 
owe their preferment to the meritricious arts of flattery 
and intrigue, The public are leſs apt to be deceived in 
their choice than the prince ; and a man of real merit is 
as rarely to be found in the miniſtry of a king, as a block. 
head at the head of a republic. Thus, when by any for- 
tunate accident a genius born for government takes the 
lead in a monarchy, brought to the verge of ruin by ſuch 
petty rulers, the world is amazed at the reſources he diſ- 
covers, and his adminiſtration ſtands as a ſingle epoch in 
the hiſtory of his country. 

To have a monarchical ſtate well governed, it is requi- 
ſite that its magnitude or extent ſhould be proportioned 
to the abilities of the regent. It is more eaſy to conquer 
than to govern. By means of a lever ſufficiently long, it 
were poſſible with a fingle finger to move the globe; but 
to ſupport it, requires the ſhoulders of an Hercules. 
When a {tate may with any propriety be denominated 
great, the prince is almoſt always too little. And when, 
on the contrary, it happens, which however is very ſel- 
dom, that the ſtate is too little for its regent, it muſt be 
ever ill-governed ; becauſe the chief, actuated by the 
greatneſs of his own ideas, is apt to forget the intereſt of 
his people, and makes them no lets unhappy from the 
abuſe of his ſuperfluous talents, than would another of a 
more limited capacity for want of thoſe talents which 
thould be neceifarv. It is thence requiſite, that a king- 
dom 
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dom ſhould, if I may ſo ſay, contract and dilate itſelf, 
on every ſucceſſion, according to the capacity of the 
reigning prince : whereas the abilities of a ſenate being 
more ſixed, the ſtate, under a republican government, 
may be confined or extended to any determinate limits, 
and the adminiſtration be equally good. The moſt pal- 
pable inconvenience in the government of a ſole magi- 
ſtrate, is the default of that continued ſucceſſion, which, 
in the two other kinds, forms an uninterrupted connee- 
tion in the ſtate, When one king dies, it is neceſſary to 
have another; but when kings are elective, ſuch elections 
form very turbulent and dangerous intervals; and unleſs 
the citizens are poſſeſſed of a diſintereſtedneſs and integrity, 
incompatible with this mode of government, venality and 
corruption will neceſſarily have an influence over them. 
It is very rare that he, to whom the ſtate is ſold, does 
not ſell it again in his turn, and make the weak repay 
him the money extorted from him by the ſtrong. Every 
one becomes ſooner or later, venal and corrupt, under 
ſuch an adminiſtration : while even the tranquility, which 
is enjoyed under the kings, is worſe than the diſorder 
attending their zn/2rregnum. 

To remedy theſe evils, crowns have been made here- 
ditary, and an order of ſucceſſion hath been eſtabliſh- 
ed, which prevents any diſputes on the death of 
kings: that is to ſay, by ſubſtituting the inconvenience 
of regencies to that of elections, an apparent tranquility 
Is prefered to a wiſe adminiſtration; and it is thought 
better to run the riſk of having the throne ſupplicd by 


children, monſters, and idiots, than to have any diſpute 
| | about 
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about the choice of good kings. It is not conſidered, 
that, in expoling a tate to the riſk of ſuch an alternative 
almoſt every chance is againſt it. 

Almoſt every thing conſpires to deprive a youth educa- 
ted to the command over others, of the principles of rea- 
ſon and juſtice, Great pains, it is ſaid, are taken to teach 
young princes the art of reigning; it does not appear, 
however, that they profit much by their education. It 
would be better to begin by teaching them ſubjeQion. 
The greateſt monarchs that have been celebrated in hiſ- 
tory, are thoſe who were not educated to govern. This 
is a ſcience of which thoſe know leaſt who have been 
taught the moſt, and is better acquired by ſtudying obedi- 
ence than command. Nam utilliſſimus idem ac breviſſimus 
b;narum malarumque rerum delectus, cogitare quid aut 
nalueris ſub alio principe aut volueris. 

A conſequence of this want of coherence, is the incon- 
ſtaney of regal government, which is ſometimes purſued 
on one plan, and ſometimes on another, according to the 
character of the prince who governs, or of thoſe who 
hold the reins of adminiſtration for him ; ſo that its con- 
duct is as inconſiſtent as the object of its purſuit is waver- 
ing. It is this inconſtancy which keeps the ſtate ever 
fluctuating from maxim to maxim, and from project to 
project; an uncertainty which does not take place in 
ether kinds of government, where the prince is always the 
ſame. Thus we ſee, in general, that if there be more 
cunning in a court, there is more true wiſdom in a 
ſenate; and that republics accompliſh their ends, by 
means more conſtant and better perſued : while on the 

Vox. III. G contrary, 
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contrary, every revolution in the miniſtry of a court pro- 
duces one in the ſtate; it being the conſtant maxim with 
all miniſters, and almoſt with all kings, to engage in 
meaſures directly oppoſite to thoſe of their immediate 
predeceſſors. Again, it is from this very incoherence 
that we may deduce the ſolution of a ſophiſm very com- 
mon with regal politicians ; and this is not only the prac. 
tice of comparing the civil government of ſociety to the 
domeſtic government of a family, and the prince. to the 
father of it (an error already expoſed), but alſo that of 
liberally beftowing on the reigning magiſtrate all the virtues 
he ſtands in need of, and of ſuppoſing the prince always 
ſuch as he ought to be. With the help of this ſuppoſition 
indeed, the regal government is evidently preferable to 
all others, becauſe it is inconteſtably the ſtrongeſt ; and 
nothing more is required to make it alſo the beſt, than 
that the will of the prince ſhould be conformable to the 
general will of the people. 

But if, according to Plato, the king by nature is ſo 
very rare a perſonage, how ſeldom may we ſuppoſe na- 
ture and fortune hath concurred to erown him? If a regal 
education alſo neceſſarily corrupts thoſe who receive it, 
what hopes can we have from a race of men thus educated ? 
It is a wilful error, therefore, to confound a regal govern- 
ment in general with the government of a good king. 
But, to fee what this ſpecies of government is in itſelf, it 
muſt be conſidered under the direction of weak and 
wicked princes; for ſuch they generally are when they 
come to the throne, or ſuch the throne will make them, 
"Theſe difficulties have not eſcaped the notice of ſome 
3 Y writers, 
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writers, but they do not ſeem to have been much embar- 
raſſed by them. The remedy, ſay they, is to obey with- 
out murmuring. God ſends us bad things in his wrath, 
and we ought to bear with them as chaſtiſements from on 
high. This way of talking is certainly very edifying ; 
but I conceive it would come with greater propriety from 
the pulpit, than from the pen of a politician. What 
ſhould we ſay of a phyſician who might promiſe miracles, 
and whoſe whole art ſhould conſiſt in preaching up pati- 
ence and reſignation? It is obvious enough that we muſt 
bear with a bad government, when we live under it; the 
queſtion is to find a good one. 


— — 


CHAP, VII. 


Of mixed governments. 


THERE is no ſuch thing, properly ſpeaking, as a ſim- 
ple government. Even a ſole chief muſt have inferior 
magiſtrates, and a popular government a chief. Thus, in 
the diſtribution of the executive power, there is always a 
gradation from the greater number to the leſs; with this 
difference, that ſometimes the greater number depends 
on the leſs, and at others the leſs on the greater. 

Sometimes indeed the diſtribution is equal, either when 
the conſtituent parts depend mutually on each other, as 
in the Engliſh government; or when the authority of 
each part is independent, though imperfect, as in Poland. 
This laſt form is a bad one, beeauſe there is no union in 
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ſuch a government, and the ſeveral parts of the ſtate wary 
a due connection. 

It is a queſtion much agitated by politicians ; Which 
is beſt, a ſimple or a mixed government? The fame an- 
ſwer, however, might be given to it, as I have before 
made to the like queſtion concerning the forms of govern. 
ment in general. 

A ſimple government is the beſt in itſelf, though for 
no other reaſon than that it is ſimple. But when the exe- 
cutive power is not ſufficiently dependent on the legiſla. 
tive, that is to ſay, when there is a greater diſproportion 
between the prince and the ſovereign, than between the 
the people and the prince, this defect muſt be remedied 
by dividing the government; in which caſe all its parts 
would have no leſs authority over the ſubject, and yet 
their diviſion would render them collectively leſs power- 
ful to oppoſe their ſovereign. 

The ſame inconvenience is prevented alſo by eſtabliſh- 
ing a number of inferior magiſtrates, which tend to pre- 
ſerve a balance between the two powers, and to maintain 
their reſpective prerogatives. In this caſe, however, the 
government is not properly of a mixed kind; it is only 
moderated. 

The like means may alſo be employed to remedy an 
oppoſite inconvenience, as when a government is too 
feeble, by erecting of proper tribunals to concentrate its 
force. This method is praQtiſed in all democracies. In 
the firſt caſe, the adminiſtration is divided in order to 
weaken it, and in the ſecond, to enforce it: for a maxi- 
* both of ſtrength and weaknels 1 is equally common to 
fimple 
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{mple governments, while thoſe of mixed forms always 
give a mean proportional to both. 


—— 
C HAP. VIII. 


That every form of government is not equally proper for 
every country. 


AS liberty is not the produce of all climates, ſo it is not 
alike attainable by all people. The more one reflects on 
this principle, eſtabliſhed by Monteſquicu, the more ſenſible 
we become of its truth. The more it is conteſted, the 
more we find it confirmed by new proofs. 

Under every kind of government, the political per- 
ſonage, the Public, conſumes much, but produces no- 
thing. Whence then doth it derive the ſubſtance con- 
ſumed? Evidently from the labour of its members. It 
is from the ſuperfluity of individuals that the neceſſities 
of the public are provided. Hence it follows, that a 
ſocial ſtate cannot ſubſiſt longer than the induſtry of its 
members continues to produce ſuch ſuperfluity. 

The quantity of this ſuperfluity, however, is not the 
ſame in all countries. It is in many very conſiderable, 
in ſome but moderate, in others null, and again in others 
negative. The proportion depends on the fertility of the 
climate, the ſpecies of labour required in the cultivation . 

of the ſoil, the nature of its produce, the ſtrength of its 
inhabitants, the conſumption neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, 
with many other ſimilar circumſtances. 
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On the other Hand, all governments are not of the 
ſame nature; ſome devour much more than others; and 
their difference is founded on this principle, v/z. that the 
farther public contributions are removed from their 
ſource, the more burthenſome they grow. It is not by 
the quantity of the impoſition that we are to eſtimate the 
burthen of it, but by the time or ſpace taken up in its re- 
turning back to the hands from which it is exacted. 
When this return is quick and eaſy, it matters little whe- 
ther fuch impoſition be ſmall or great ; the people are 
always rich, and the finances in good condition. On the 
contrary, however low a people be taxed, if the money 
never returns, they are ſure by conſtantly paying to be 
ſoon exhauſted ; ſuch a ſtate can never be rich, and the 
individuals of it muſt be always beggars. 

It follows hence, that the farther the people are re- 
moved from the ſeat of government, the more burthen- 
ſome are their taxes: thus in a democracy their weight 
is leaſt felt; in an ariſtocracy thev fall more heavy ; and 
in a monarchical ſtate they have the greateſt weight of all: 
Monarchy, therefore, is proper only for opulent nations; 

ariſtocracy for middling ftates ; and democracy for thoſe 
which are mean and poor. | 

In fact, the more we reflect on this cireumſtance, the 
more plainly we perceive the difference in this reſpect 
between a monarchical and a free ſtate. In the latter, all 
its force is exerted for the public utility ; 'in the former, 
the public intereſt of the ſtate and the private intereſt of 
the prinee are reciprocally oppoſed, the one jnereaſing by 
the decreaſe of the other. In a word, inſtead of govern 
| ing 
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ing ſubjects in ſuch a manner as to make them happy, 
deſpotiſm makes them miſerable, in order to be able to 
govern them at all. 

Thus may we trace in every climate thoſe natural 
cauſes, which point out that particular form of govern- 
ment which is beſt adapted to it, as well as even the pe- 
culiar kind of people that ſhould inhabit it. Barren and 
ungrateful ſoils, whoſe produce will not pay for the la- 
bour of cultivation, would remain uncultivated and 
uninhabited ; or, at beſt, would be peopled only with 
ſavages. Thoſe countries from which the inhabitants 
might draw the neceffaries of life, and no more, would 
be peopled by barbarians, among whom the eſtabliſh- 
ment of civil polity would be impoſſible. Such places as 
migl.t yield to their inhabitants a moderate ſuperfluity, 
would be beſt adapted to a free people: while the coun- 
try where fertile plains and plenteous vales more boun- 
tcouſly reward the labours of the cultivator, would beſt 
ſuit with a monarchical form of government, in order 
that the luxury of the prince might conſume the ſuper- 
fluity of the ſubjects; for it is much better that this 
ſuperfluity ſhould be expended by government than dis- 
ſipated by individuals. I am not inſenſible that ſome ex- 
ceptions might be made to what is here advanced; theſe 
very exceptions, however, ſerve to confirm the general 
rule, in that they are ſooner or later conſtantly produc- 
tive of revolutions, which reduce things to their natural 
order. | 

We ſhould always make a diſtinction between general 
laws, and thoſe particular cauſes which may diverſify 
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their effects. For, though the ſouthern climates ſhould 
be aQually filled with republics, and the northern with 
deſpotic monarchics, it would be nevertheleſs true in 
theory, that ſo far as climate is concerned, deſpotiſm 
agrees beſt with an hot, barbariſm with a cold, and good 
polity with a temperate region. I am aware farther, 
that, even granting the principle, the application of it 
may be diſputed. It may be faid, that ſome cold coun. 
tries are very fertile, while others more warm and ſouthern 
are very barren. This objection, however, hath weight 
only with ſuch as do not examine the matter in every 
point of view. It is requiſite to take into conſideration, 
as I before obſerved, the labour of the people, their 
ſtrength, their conſumption, with every other circum. 
Nance that affects the point in queſtion. 

Let us ſuppoſe two countries of equal extent, the pro- 
portion of whoſe product ſhould be as five to ten. It is 
plain that, if the inhabitants of the firſt conſume four, 
and of the latter nine, the ſuperfluity of the one would 
be one-fourth, and that of the other one-ninth. Their 
different ſuperfluities being alſo in an inverſe ratio to that 
of their produce, the territory whoſe produce ſhould 
amount only to five, would have near double the ſuper- 
Auity of that which ſhould amount to ten. 

But the argument does not reſt upon a double produce; 
nay, I doubt whether any perſon will place the aQual 


fertility of cold countries in general, in a bare equality 
with that of warmer climates. We will ſuppoſe them, 
however, to be in this reſpe& ſimply equal; ſetting 
England, for inftance, on a balance with Sicily, and 
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Poland with Egypt. Still farther to the South we have 
Africa and the Indies, and to the North, hardly any. 
thing. But to affe& this equality in the produce, what 
a difference in the labour of cultivation! In Sicily they 
have nothing more to do than barely turn up the earth: in 
England agriculture is extremely toilſome and laborious. 
Now, where a greater number of hands is required to 
raiſe the ſame produce, the ſuperfluity mult neceſſarily be 
leſs. 

Add to this, that the ſame number of people conſume 
much leſs in a warm country than in a cold one. An 
hot climate requires men to be teinperate, if they would 
preſerve their health. Of this the Europeans are made 
ſenſible, by ſeeing thoſe who do not alter their manner of 
living in hot countries, daily carried off by dyſcnte- 
ries and indigeſtion. Chardin repreſents us as beaſts of 
prey, as mere Wolves, in compariſon of the Afiatics; and 
thinks thoſe writers miſtaken, who have attributed the 


temperance of the Perſtuns to the uncultivated ſtate of 


their country. His opinion is, that their country was ſo 
little cultivated, becauſe the inhabitants required ſo little 
for their ſubſiſtence. It their frugality were merely the 
effect of the barrenneſs of their country, he obſerves, it 
would be only the poorer fort of them that ſhould cat 
little: whereas their abſtinence is general. Again, they 
would in ſuch caſe be more or leſs abſtemious in different 
provinces, as thoſe provinces differed in degrees of ſte- 
rility; whereas their ſobriety is general, and prevails 
equally throughout the kingdom. He tells us, alſo, that 

the Perſians boaſt much of their manner ot living; pre- 


tending 
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tending their complections only to be a ſufficient indica 


tion of its being preferable to that of the Chriſtians. At 
the ſame time he admits, that their compleRions are very 
fine and ſmooth ; that their ſkin is of a ſoft texture, and 


poliſhed appearance; while, on the other hand, the com- 


plection of the Armenians their ſubjects, who live after 
the European manner, is rough and pimply, and their 
bodies grofs and unwieldly. 

The nearer we approach to the line, it is certain, the 
more abſtemious we find the people. They hardly ever 
eat meat; rice and maize are their ordinary food. There 
are millions of people in the Indies, whoſe ſubſiſtence 
does- not amount to the value of a penny a day. We 
ſce even in Europe, a very ſenſible difference, in this 
reſpect, between the inhabitants of the North and 
South. A Spaniard will ſubſiſt a whole week on what a 
German would eat up at a fingle meal. In countries 
where the pcople are voracious, even luxury hath a ten- 
deney to conſumption. Thus in England it diſplays it- 
ſelf in the number of diſhes and quantity of ſolid meat on 
the table; while in Italy, a repaſt is furniſhed out with 
ſweetmeats and flowers. 

The luxury of drefs preſents us alſo with ſimilar at. 
ferences. In climates, where the change of the weather 
is ſudden and violent, the people wear better and plainer 
cloathes; while in thoſe where the inhabitants dreſs only 
for ornament, brilliancy is more conſulted than uſe. 
Even clothes themſelves are an article of luxury, Thus 
at Naples, you will daily ſee gentlemen walking about in 
laced clothes, without ſtockings. It is the ſame with 
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regard to buildings: magnificence only is conſulted, 
where nothing is to be feared from the inclemencies of 
the weather. At Paris and London, people are deſirous 
of warm and commodious apartments. At Madrid, they 
have fuperb ſaloons, but no fathes nor caſements; and 
their beds lie open to the rats that harbour in the root. 
The aliment is alſo more ſubſtantial and nouriſhing in 
hot countries than in cold; this is a third difference that 
cannot fail to have an influence over the ſecond. Where- 
fore is it that the Italians eat ſuch a quantity of vegeta- 
bles? Becauſe they. are good, and of an excellent ſavour: 
In France, where they are themſelves nouriſhed chiefly 
by water, they are leſs nutritive, and are held of little 
conſequence. * They occupy nevertheleſs as much ground, 
and coſt as much pains to cultivate them. Tt hath been 
experimentally proved, that the corn of Parbary, in 
other reſpects inferior to that of France, gives a greater 
quantity of meal, and that the French corn yields ſtill 
more than that of the North. Hence it may be inferred, 
that a ſimilar gradation is carried on in the ſame direction 
from the line to the pole. Now, is it not an evident diſ- 
advantage to have, in an equal produce, a leſs quantity 
of aliment ? | | 
To all theſe different eouſide rations I may add another, 
which ariſes from, and ſerves to confirm them: this is, 
that hot countries require fewer inhabitants than the 
cold, and yet afford ſubſiſtence for more: a circumſtance 
that cauſes a two-fold ſuperfluity, always to the advan- 
tage of deſpotiſm. The more the ſame number of people 
are diſtributed over the face of a large territory, the more 


difficult 
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difficult becomes a revolt ; as they cannot meet together 
ſo readily or ſecretly, and it is always eaſy for the govern. 
ment to cut off their aſſociations, and ruin their projeds. 
On the other hand, the more a numerous people are col. 
lected together, the leſs can the government aſſume over 
the ſovereign ; the chiefs of a faction may deliberate az 
ſecurely at their meetings, as the prince in his council; 
and the mob are as readily aſſembled in the public ſquares, 
as the troops in their quarters. It is the advantage of a 
tyrannical government, therefore, to act at great dif. 
tances: its force increaſing with the diſtance, like that of 
a lever, by the aſſiſtance of a proper center. That of 
the people, on the contrary, acts only by being concen- 
trated; it evaporates and loſes itfelf when dilated, 
even as gunpowder ſcattered on the ground, takes fire, 
particle by particle, and is productive of no effect. 
Countries thinly inhabited are the moſt proper places for 
tyrants; wild beaſts reign only in deſarts. 


«aw 


* This doth not contradict what is advanced in Chap. ix. Book II. con. 
-erning the inconvenience of great ſtates; the matter in queſtion there being 
me authority of the government over its members, and here of its influence 
aver the ſubjects. Its members ſcauered about in different places, ſerve as 
points of ſupport to enable it to act at a diſtance on the people; but it hathno 
uch props to alliſt its action on its members themſelves. Thus in one caſe 
be length of the lever is the cauſe of its ſtrength, and in the other of its 
weakneſs. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the marks of a good government. 


WHEN it is aſked, therefore, in general terms, What 
is the beſt form of government? the queſtion is as inde- 
terminate as unanſwerable ; or rather it may be reaſon- 
ably anſwered as many different ways as there are poſſi- 
ble combinations of the abſolute and relative eireum- 
ſtances of a people. 

But if it be atked, By what ſigns may it be known 
whether any given people are well or ill governed? this 
is quite another thing; and the queſtion, as to the fact, 
is to be reſulved. 

This queſtion, however, is never actually reſolved, 
becauſe every one is for doing it after his own manner. 
The ſubje& eries up the public tranquillity, the citizen 
the liberty of individuals; the one prefers the ſecurity of 
property, the other that of his perſon ; the one maintains 
the beſt government to be the moſt ſevere, the other af- 
firms that to be beſt which is moſt agrecable ; the latter 
is for puniſhing crimes, the former for preventing them; 
the one thinks it a fine thing to be dreaded by his neigh- 
bours, the other thinks it better to be unknown to them ; 
the one is fatisficd if money does but circulate, the other 
requires the people ſhould have bread. Were they even 
agreed alſo on theſe and other ſimilar points, they would 
not be much nearer the end of the diſpute. Moral quan- 
tities are deficient in point of preciſion ; ſo that, were 
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men agreed on the ſign, they would till differ about its 
eſtimation. | 

For my part, I am aſtoniſhed that a ſign ſo very ſimple 
ſhould be miſtaken, or that any ſhould be ſo diſingenuous 
as not to acknowledge it. What is the end of political 
ſociety? doubtleſs the preſervation and proſperity of its 
members. And what is the moſt certain ſign or proof of 
theſe? certainly it is their number and population. Let 
us not look elſewhere, then, for this diſputed proof; ſinee 
it is plain, that government muſt be the beſt, under which 
the citizens increaſe and multiply moſt, ſuppoſing all other 
circumſtances equal, and no foreigners naturalized or co- 
lonies introduced to cauſe ſuch increaſe ; and that, on 
the contrary, that government muſt be the worſt, under 
which, ceteris paribus, the number of people ſhould di- 
miniſh. This being admitted, the deciſion of the quel- 
tion becomes an affair of calculation *, and as ſuch I 
give it up to the arithmeticians. 


CHAP, 


* It is on the {ame prineipl- that we ought to judge of the ſeveral pe— 
riods of time that deſerve the preference, in being diſtinguiſhed for the 
proſperity of mankind. We have in general too much admired thoſe in 
which literature and the fine arts have flouriſhed, without penetrating into 
the ſecret cauſe of their cultivation, or duly conſidering their fatal etteCts ; 
:dque apud mmperttos humanitas rocabatur, cum pars ſervitutts eſſet. Shall we 
never be able to ſee, through the maxims laid down in books, the intereſted 
motives of their authors? No; let writers ſay what they will, whenever 
the inhabitants of a country decreaſe, it is not true that all things go well, 
whatever be its external proſperity and ſplendour : A poet poſſeſſed of an 
hundred thouſand hvers a-year, does not neceſſarily make the age he lives 
in ihe beſt of all others. We ſhould not ſo much regard the apparent repoſe 
of the world. and the tranquillity of its chiefs, as che well-being of whole 
nations, and particularly of the moſt populous flates. A ſtorm of hail 
may lay watte ſome few province's, but it teldom cauſes a famine, Tem- 
porzry tuiuults aud civil wars may give much diſturbance to rulers; an 
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C HA Ps. X . 
Of the abuſe of government, and its tendency ti degenerate. 


As the particular will of the prince acts conſtantly 
againſt the general will of the people, the government 
neceſſarily makes a continual effort againſt the ſove- 
reignty. The greater this effort is, the more is the con- 
ſtitution altered; and as in this caſe there is no other diſ- 
tinct will to keep that of the prince in equilibrio, it muſt 
ſooner or later infallibly happen, that the prince will op- 
preſs the ſovereign, and break the ſocial compact. This 
is an inherent and unavoidable defect, which, from the 
very birth of the political body, inceſſantly tends to its 


diffolution, even as old age and death tends to the diſ- 
ſolution of the natural body. | 


There are two general methods according to which a 


they do not conſtitute the real misfortunes of a people, who may even en- 
joy ſome reſpite, while they are diſputing who ſhall. play the tyrant over 
them. It is from their permanent ſituation that their real proſperity or cala- 
mity muſt ariſe : when all ſubmit tamely to the yoke, then it is that all ar- 
periſhing; then it is that their chiefs, deſtroying them at their eaſe, ac“ ſo//. 
tudinem factunt paccem appellant. When the intrigues of the nobility agitated 
the Kingdom of France, and the coadjutor of Parts carried a poignard in 
his pocket to parliament, all this did not hinder the bulk of the French na- 
tion from growing numerous and enjoying themſelves in happineſs and 
eaſe. Ancient Greece flouriſhed in the midſt of the moſt cruel wars; hu- 
man blood was ſpilt in torents, and yet the country {warmed with inhabi, 
tants. Tt appears, ſays Machiavel, that, in the midit of murders, profcrip- 
tions, aud civil wars, our republic became only the more powerful : the 
virtue of the citizens, their manners, their independence, had a greater 
efect to ſtrengthen it, than all its dillentions had to weaken it. A little 


axitation gives vigour to the mind; and liberiy, not peace, is the real ſource 
of the proſperity of our [1ecies, 
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government degenerates; viz. when it contracts itſelf, or 
when the ſtate is diſſolved. The government contracts 
itſelf, when its members are reduced from a great num. 
ber to a few; that is to ſay, from a democracy to an ari. 
ſtocracy, and from an ariſtocracy to a royalty. This is 
its natural tendency . Should it make a. retrogreſſive 


change, by having the number of its members increaſed, 


The flow formation and progreſs of the republic of Venice, preſent a 
notable example of this ſucceſſion ; and it is very ſurpriſing, that in the 
ſpace of 1200 years the Venetians ſhould be got no farther than to the ſe. 
cond term, which began. in the year 1198. With regard to the ancient 
dukes, with which their conſtitution is reproached, it is certain, whatever 
ſome writers may ſay, that they were not ſoverei 

The Roman republic will, doubtleſs, be made an objectien, as havi 
taken a contrary route, in its progreſs from monarchy to ariſtocracy, — 
trom ariſtocracy to democracy. I am, however, far from thinking this 
was the real caſe. 

- The firſt eſtabliſhment of Romulus was a mixed government, which de- 


generated preſently into deſpotiſm. From very particular cauſes the ſtate 


periſhed before its time, as a new-born infant before it attained the age of 
manhood. The expulſion of the Tarquins, was the true æra of the riſe of 
that republic ; although it did not — at firſt a determinate form, be- 
cauſe the work was but half done in not having aboliſhed the order of 
tricians. For hence, an hereditary ariſtocracy, the worſt of all adminiſtra. 
tions, acting in oppoſition to the democracy, the form of government re- 
mained indeterminate ; not being fixed, as Machiavel obſerves, till the eſta- 
dliſhment of tribunes; when, and not before, it was a real government 
under the form of a true democracy. In fact, the people were then not 
only ſovereign, but alſo magiſtrate and judge; the 3 being a tribunal 
ot an inferior order, formed to temper and correct the government; while 
even the conſuls themſelves, although patricians, firit magiſtrates, and, as 
generals, abſolute in the field, yet at Rome they were only preſidents of 
tne aſſemblies of the people. 

From this time it is evident the government followed its natural bias, and 
tended ſtrongly toward ariſtocracy, The partrician order dying away of 
itſelf, the ariſtocracy ſubſiſted no longer in the members of that body, as 
at. Venice and Genoa, but in the body of the ſenate compoſcd of Patricians 
and Plebcians, and even in the body of tribunes when they began to uſurp 
an active power. For words make no alteration in things. When the 
people have chiefs who govern in their ſtead, whatever denomination be 
given to thoſe chiefs, the government is always an ariſtocracy. From the 
abuſe of the ariſtocratical form, aroſe the civil wars and the triumvirate. 


Sylla, Julius Cæſar, and Auguſtus, indeed became real monarchs, and at 


length under the defpotiſm of Tiberiusthe ſtate was finally diſſolved, The 

Koman hiſtory, therefore, doth not tend to diſprove my principle, but to 

confirm 2. . 
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it might be ſaid to relax or dilate itſelf ; but this inverſe 
progreſs 1s impoſſible. » | 

In fact, a government never changes its form, except 
its ſpring of action be too much worn to ſupport its own. 
Now, if it relaxes ſtill more by being extended, its force 
becomes abſolutely nothing, and is ſtill leſs capable of ſup- 
porting itſelf, It is neceſſary therefore to wind up and 
renew ſuch ſpring in proportion as it gives way ; other- 
wiſe, the ſtate it is intended to ſupport, muſt neceſſarily 
fall. 

The diffolution of the ſtate indeed may happen two 
ways. Firſt, when the prince does not govern according to 
law, but arrogates the ſovereign power to himſelf: in which 
caſe he effects a remarkable change, whereby not the 
government, but the ſtate itſelf is contracted. What L 
mean to ſay is, that the great ſtate is thence diflolved, 
and that he forms another within it, compoſed only of 
the members of the government, who are only the maſters 
and tyrants over the reſt of the people. So that when the 
government uſurps the ſovereignty, at that inſtant the 
Social Compact is broken, and the individuals, who were 
citizens before, are reſtored to the rights of natural liber- 
ty, andare compelled, not legally obliged, to obedience. 

It is the ſame thing when the members of government 
aſſume ſeparately the power they are entitled to exerciſe 
only collectively; which is no leſs an infringement of the 
laws, and is productive of ſtill worſe conſequences. For, 
in this caſe, there may be ſaid to be as many princes as 
magiſtrates ; while the ſtate, no leſs divided than the go- 
YOu is totally diſſolved, or changes its form. 


Vox. III. H When 
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When the ſtate is diflolved, the abuſe of government, 
of whatever nature it be, takes the common name of anar. 
chy. To diſtinguiſh more nicely, democracy is ſaid to de. 
generate into ochlocracy ; ariflocracy into oligarchy ; and 

I may add, monarchy into tyranny : but this laſt term is 
equivocal, and requires ſome explanation. In the yul. 
gar ſenſe of the word, a tyrant is a king who governs by 
force, and without regard to juſtice or the laws. In the 
more preciſe and determinate ſenſe, it means any indivi- 
dual who aſſumes the royal authority, without having a 
right to it. In this latter ſenſe the Greeks underſtood 
the word tyrant; and give it indiſeriminately both to 
good and bad princes whoſe authority was not legal *, 
Thus, tyrant and uſurper are two words perfectly ſyno- 
nimous. 

To give different names, however, to different things, 
I call the uſurpation of regal authority tyranny, aud that 
of ſovereign power de/potiſm. The tyrant is he who takes 
upon himſelf, contrary te law, to govern according to 
law; and the deſpotic chief, one who places himſelf 
above the laws themſelves. Thus a tyrant cannot be deſ- 


potic, though a deſpotic prince muſt always be a tyrant. 


* Omnes enim et habentur et dicuntur tyrannt, qui poteſlate utuntur perpatua, 
in ea civitate que libertate uſa eſt, Cox Nx. Neeos. IN MIL TI ADE. It is 
true that Ariſtotle makes a diſtinftion between the tyrant and king, in 
that the one governs for his own good, and the other for the good of his 
ſubjects: but beſides that all the Greek writers uſe the word tyrant in a 
different ſenſe, as appears particularly by the Hieron of Xenophon, it 
would follow from Ariſtotle's diſtinction thut no king ever exiſted on the 
face of the earth, | 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the diſſelution of the body-politic. 


SUCH is the natural and unavoidable tendency of 
even the beſt conſtituted governments. If Rome and 
Sparta periſhed, what ftate can hope to laſt for ever? In 
our endeavours to form a durable eſtabliſhment, we muſt 
not think therefore to make it eternal. If we would hope 
to ſucceed, we muſt not attempt impoſſibilities, nor flat- 
ter ourſelves to give that permanency to human inftitu- 
tions, which is incompatible with their nature. 

The politic body, as well as the phyſical, begins to die 
at its birth, and bears in itſelf the cauſes of its deſtruc- 
tion. Both, however, may poſſeſs a conſtitution more or 
leſs rebuſt, and adapted to different periods of duration. 
The conſtitution of man is the work of nature; that of 
the ſtate, is the work of art. It doth not depend on 
men to prolong their lives ; but it depends on them to 
prolong that of the ſtate as much as poſſible, by giving 
it a conſtitution the beſt adapted to longevity. The moſt 
perfect conſtitution, it is true, will have an end, but ſtill 
ſo much later than others, if no unforeſeen accident bring 
it to an untimely diflolution. 

The principle of political life lies in the ſovereign au- 
thority. The legiſlative power is the heart of the ſtate ; 
the executive 1s the brain, which puts every part in mo- 
tion. The brain may be rendered uſeleſs by the palſy, 
and yet the individual ſurvive. A man may become an 
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inſenſible driveller, and yet live : but as ſoon as the heart 
ceaſes to beat, the animal is dead. 


The ſtate doth not ſubſiſt by virtue of the laws, but by 
the legiſlative power. The ſtatutes of yeſterday are not 
in themſelves neceſſarily binding to-day, but the tacit 
confirmation of them is preſumed from the ſilence of the 
legiſlature, the ſovereign being ſuppoſed inceſſantly to 
confirm the laws not actually repealed. Whatever is 
once declared to be the will of the ſovereign, continues 
always ſo, unleſs it be abrogated. 

Wherefore, then, is there ſo much reſpe& paid to an- 
cient laws? Even for this reaſon. It is rational to ſup- 
poſe, that nothing but the excellence of the ancient laws 
could preſerve: them ſo long in being; for that, if the ſo- 
vereign had not found them always ſalutary and uſeful, 
they would have been repealed. 

Hence we ſec, that the laws, inſtead of loſing their 
force, acquire additional authority by time in every well 
formed ſtate; the prepoſſeſſion of their antiquity renders. 
them every day more venerable; whereas, in every coun- 
try where the laws grow obſolete, and loſe their force as 
they grow old, this alone is a proof that the legiſlative 
power itſelf is decayed, and the ſtate extinct. 


—  ——_ 


CHAP. XII. 
By what means the ſovereign authority is maintained, 
THE ſovereign, having no other force than the legiſ- 


lative power, acts only by the laws; while the laws being 
only 
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only the authentic acts of the general will, the ſovereign 
cannot act unleſs the people are afſembled. The people 
aſſemble! you will ſay. What a chimera!—It is indeed 
chimerical at preſent; though it was not reckoned ſo two 


thouſand years ago. Are mankind changed in their na- 
ture ſince that time? 


The bounds of poſſibility in moral affairs are leſs con- 
fined than we are apt to imagine: It is our foibles, our 
vices, our prejudices, that contract them. Mean ſouls 
give no credit to the ſentiments of heroic minds ; while 
ſlaves affect to turn the notion of liberty into ridicule. 

By what hath been done, however, we may judge of 
what may be done again. I ſhall not ſpeak of the petty 
republics of ancient Greece; but the Roman republic was 
undoubtedly a great ſtate, and the city of Rome a great 
city. By the laſt regiſter of the citizens of Rome, their 
number amounted to four hundred thouſand perſons ca- 
pable of bearing arms; and the laſt regiſter of the empire 
amounted to more than four millions of citizens, without 
reckoning ſubjects, women, children, or ſlaves. 

How very difficult, you will fay, muſt it have been, 
to aſſemble frequently the people of that capital and its 
environs? And yet hardly a week paſſed in which the Ro- 
man people were not aſſembled, and on ſome occaſions 
ſeveral times a-week. This numerous body indeed not 
only exerciſed the functions of ſovereignty, but alſo 
in ſome caſes thoſe of government. They ſometimes di- 
liberated on ſtate- affairs, and at others decided in judicial 
cauſes; the whole people being publicly aflembled almoſt 
as frequently in the capacity of magiſtrates as eitizens. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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By recurring to the primitive ftate of nations, we ſhall 
find that moſt of the ancient governments, even the mo- 
narchical, as that of Macedon and others, had the like 
popular aſſemblies. Be this, however, as it may, the 
fact being once inconteſtibly proved, obviates all difficul. 
ties; for, to deduce the poſſibility of a thing from its 
having actually happened, will admit of no objection. 


—— = 


CHAP. xIII. 
The ſubject continued. 


IT is not enough, however, that the people once aſ- 
ſembled ſhould fix the conſtitution of the ſtate, by giving 
their ſanction to a certain code or fyſtem of laws: it is 
not enough that they ſhould eſtabliſh a perpetual govern- 
ment, or provide once for all by the election of magi- 
ftrates. Befides the extraordinary aſſemblies, which un. 
foreſeen accidents may require, it is neceſſary they ſhould 
have certain fixed and periodical meetings, which nothing 
might aboliſh or prorogue : ſo that the people ſhould on 
a certain day be legally ſummoned by law, without any 
expreſs ſtatute being required for their formal convoca- 
tion. | 

But, excepting theſe regular aſſemblies, rendered legal 
by the date, all others, unleſs convoked by the proper 
magiſtrate previoufly appointed to that end, agreeable to 
preſcribed forms, ſhould be held illegal, and all their de- 
terminations declared null and void, becauſe the very 

manner 
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manner of the people's aſſembling ſhould be determined 
by law. | 

As to the frequency of legal aſſemblies, it depends on 
ſo many different conſiderations, that it is impoſſible to 
lay down any preciſe rules on this head. It can only be 
faid in general, that the more powerful the government, 
the more often ought the ſovereignty to diſplay itſelf, 

All this, it may be ſaid, is very well for a ſingle town 
or city ; but what muſt be done in a ſtate comprehending 
ſeveral cities? Muſt the ſovereign authority be diftributed, 
or ought it to centre in one to the total or ads ages the 
reſt ? 

IT anſwer, Neither one nor the other. In the firſt 
place, the ſovereign authority is ſimple and uniform, ſo 
that it cannot be divided without deſtroying it. In the 
next place, one city cannot be legally ſubject to another, 
any more than one nation to another; becauſe the efſence 
of the body-politic conſiſts in the union of obedience and 
liberty, and in the terms /ubje& and ſovereign being thoſe 
identical correlatives, the ideas of which are united in the 
ſingle term citizen. 

I anſwer farther, that it is fundamentally wrong, to 
unite ſeveral towns to form one city ; and that ſuch union 
being made, the natural inconveniences of it muſt enſue. 
The abufes peculiar to great ſtates muſt not be made ob- 
jections to the fyſtem of one, who maintains the exclu- 
five propriety of little ones. But how, it will be faid; 
can little ſtates be made powerful enough to reſiſt the 
great Even as the cities of ancient Greece were able to 
reſiſt the arms of a powerful monarch ; and as, in more 


H 4 modern 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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modern times, Switzerland and Holland have reſiſted the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria. 

In caſes, alſo, where the ſtate cannot be reduced within 
proper bounds, there remains one refource ; and this is 
by not permitting the exiſtence of a capital, but removing 
the ſeat of government from one town to another, and 
aſſembling the ſtates of the country in each alternately. 

People a country equally in every part; diffuſe the 
ſame privileges and advantages throughout ; and the ſtate 
will become at once the ſtrongeſt and the beſt governed. 
Remember that the walls of cities are founded on the 
ruins of the villages, and that the ſplendid palaces in 
town are raiſed at the expence of miſerable cottages in the 
country. 


— ———_—_— 


CHAP. XIV. 


Subject continued. 


NO ſooner are the people legally aſſembled, in a ſo- 
vereign body, than the juriſdiction of government ceaſes, 
the executive power of the ſtate is ſuſpended, and the 
perſon of the meaneſt citizen becomes as ſacred and in- 
violable as the greateſt magiſtrate; becauſe when the 
body repreſented appears, it is not requiſite that the re- 
preſentatives of it ſhould exiſt Moſt of the tumults 
which happened in the Comitia at Rome, were owing 
to the general ignorance or neglect of this rule. On 
* e the eonſuls were only preſidents of the 

aſſembly 


1 
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aſſembly of the people, the tribunes merely orators ®, and 
the ſenate abſolutely nothing. | 

Theſe intervals of ſuſpenſion, when the prince ac- 
knowledges, or at leaſt ought to acknowledge, an actual 
ſuperior, have been always formidable; and ſuch aſſem- 
blies which are the ſafeguards of the body-politic, and 
and ſerve as ſo many checks to adminiſtration, have al- 
ways been a terror to the rulers; ſo that they have ſparcd 
no pains in railing objections and difhculties, nor ſcu- 
pled making any fair promiſes to render the people averſe 
to ſuch meetings. When the latter, thercfore, have 
been avaricious, mean, or cowardly, preferring their 
eaſe to liberty, they have not been able to withſtand long 
the repeated efforts of government: and thus it is that, 
this encroaching power inceſſantly augmenting, the ſo— 
vereignty becomes totally extinct, and thus moſt citics 
come to an untimely end. 

Sometimes, however, there is introduced between ſo- 
vereign authority and arbitrary government, a mean 
term of power, of which it is neceſſary to treat. 


——  - 


CHAP. XV. 
Of deputies or repreſentatives. 


WHEN the ſervice of the public ceaſes to be the prin. 
ciple concern of the citizens, and they had rather diſ- 


* Nearly in the ſenſe given to thoſe who ſpeak on any queſtion in the 
varhament of England, The refemblance of their employments ſet the con- 
{11s and tribunes together by the ears, even when. their juriſdiction was 
lalſpended. | 


charge 


= 
— — — — 
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charge it by their purſes than their perſons, the ſtate i, 
already far advanced toward ruin. When they ſhould 
march out to fight, they pay troops to fight for them, and 
ſtay at home. When they ſhould go to council, they 
ſend deputies, and ſtay at home. Thus, in conſequence 
of their indolence and wealth, they in the end employ 
ſoldiers to enſlave their country, and repreſentatives to 
_ betrav it. 


It is the buſtle of commerce and the arts; it is the 


ſordid love of gain, of luxury and eaſe, that thus convert 
perfonal into pecuniary ſervices. Men readily give up 
one part of their profit, to encreaſe the reſt unmoleſted. 
But ſupply an adminiſtration with money, and they will 
preſently ſupply you with chains. The very term of 
taxes is ſlaviſh, and unknown in a free city. In a ſtate 


truly free the citizens diſcharge their duty to the public 


with their own hands, and not by money. So far from 
paying for being exempted from ſuch duty, they would 


pay to be permitted to diſcharge it themſelves, I am 


very far trom adopting received opinions, and think the 
\-rvices enaded by force a leſs infringement of liberty 
than taxes. 

The better the conſtitution of a ſtate, the greater in- 
fucnce have public affairs over private, in the minds of 
the citizens: they will have, alſo, much fewer pri vate 
affairs to concern them; becauſe the ſum total of their 
common happineſs, furniſhing a more confiderable por- 
tion to each individual, there remains the leſs for each to 
ſeek from his own private concerns. In a city well go- 
verned, every one is ready to fly to its publie aſſemblies; 

under 
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under a bad government, they are careleſs about ging 
hither at all, becauſe no one intereſts himſelf in what is 
doing there: it is known that the general wiil does not 
fluence them, and hence at length domeſtic concerns 
engage all their attention. Good laws tend to the making 
better, while bad ones are introductory of worſe. No 
ſoner doth a citizen ſay, What are ſtate-affairs to me? 
than the ſtate may be given up for loſt. 

[tis this want of public ſpirit, the influence of private 
intereſt, the extent of ſtates, conqueſts and abuſes in go- 
vernment, that have given riſe to the method of aſſem- 
bling the people by deputies and repreſentatives. The 
aſſembly of theſe repreſentatives is called, in ſome coun- 
tries, the third eſtate of the nation ; ſo that the particular 
intereſts of the two orders are placed in the firſt and ſe- 
cond rank, and the public intereſt only in the third. 

The ſovereignty, however, cannot be repreſented, and 
that for the ſame reafon that it cannot be alienated. It 
conſiſts eſſentially of the general will, and the will cannot 
be repreſented : it 1s either identically the ſame, or ſome 
other ; there can be no mean term in the caſe. The de- 
puties of the people, therefore, neither are nor can be 
their repreſentatives ; they are only mere commiſſioners, 
and can conclude on nothing. Every law that is not con- 
firmed by the people in perſon is null and void; it is not 
in fact law. The Engliſh imagine they are a free people; 
they are however miſtaken: they are ſuch only during the 
election 16f members of parliament. When theſe are 
choſen, they become ſlaves again; and indeed they make 

— | ſo 
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ſo bad a uſe of the few tranſitory moments of liberty, th, 
they richly deſerve to loſe it. 

The notion of repreſentatives is modern; deſcending to 
us from the feudal ſyſtem, that moſt iniquitous and ah. 


ſurd form of government, by which human nature was 
ſo ſhamefully degraded. In the ancient republics, and | 
even monarchies, the people had no repreſentatives ; they | 
were ſtrangers to the term. It is even very ſingular, } 
that at Rome, where the Tribunes were ſo much reveree, | 


it was never imagined they could uſurp the functions of 
the people; and as ſtrange that they never once attempted 
it, One may judge, however, of the embarraſſment 
ſometimes cauſed by the multitude, by what happened in 
the time of the Gracchi, when part of the citizens gave 
their votes from their houſe-tops. 

Where men value their liberty and privileges above 
every thing, inconveniences and difficulties are nothing. 
Among this wiſe people things were held in a proper eſti- 
mation; they permitted the Lictors to do what they 
would not ſuff.r the Tribunes to attempt; they were not 
afraid the Lictors would ever think of repreſcnting them. 


To explain, nevertheleſs, in what manner theſe Tri- 


bunes did ſometimes repreſent them, it will be ſufficient 
to conceive how government repreſents the ſovereign. 
The law being only a declaration of the general will, it 
is clear that the people cannot be repreſented in the le- 
giſlative power; but they may, and ought to be, in the 
executive, which is only the application of power to law. 
And this makes it evident, that, if we examine things to 
the bottom, we ſhall find very few nations that have any 
laws. 
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lays, But, be this as it may, it is certain that the Tri- 
dunes, having no part of the executive power, could not 
repreſent the Roman people by virtue of their office, but 
only in uſurping thoſe of the ſenate. 

Among the Greeks, whatever the people had to do, 
they, did it in 'perſon ; they were perpetually aſſembled in 
public. They inhabited a mild climate, were free from 
wariee, their flaves managed their domeſtic buſineſs, and 
their great concern was liberty. As you do not pofleſs 
the ſame advantages, how can-you expect to preſerve the 
fame privileges? Your dimate being more ſevere, creates 
more wants *; for ſix months in the year your public 
ſquares are too wet or cold to be frequented ; your hoarſe 
voices cannot make themſelves heard in the open air; 
you apply - yourſelves more to gain than to liberty, and 
areleſs afraid of ſlavery than poverty. 

On this occaſion, it will probably be aſked me, if li- 
berty cannot ſupport itſelf without the aſſiſtance of fla- 
very? Perhaps not. At leaſt the two extremes approach 
very near. Whatever does not exiſt in nature, muſt have 
its inconveniences, and civil ſociety ſtill more than ans 
thing elſe. There are ſome circumſtances fo critically 
unhappy, that men cannot preſerve their own liberty but 
at the expence of the liberty of others ; and in which a 
citizen cannot be tree without aggravating the ſubjection 
of his ſlaves. Such was the ſituation of Sparta. As for 
you, ye moderns, you have no flaves; but are ſlaves 
yourſelves, and purchaſe their liberty by your own. 


To adopt in cold countries the luxury and effeminacy of the Fatt, 
to appear deſirous of ſlavery, without having the ſame excuſe for Wee 


ung to it. 
You 
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You may, if you pleaſe, - boaſt of this preference; for 


my part, I find more meanneſs in it than humanity, 


I do not intend, however, by this to inculcate that we 


ſhould have ſlaves, or that it is equitable to reduce men 
to a ſtate of ſlavery ; having already proved the contrary, 


I am here only giving the reaſons why certain modern na. 
tions who imagine themſelves free, employ repreſentatives, ? 
and why the ancients did not. But let this be as it will, 
I affirm, that when once a people make choice of repre- 


ſentatives, they are no longer free. 


Every thing duly conſidered, I do not ſee a poſſibility | 
of the ſovereign maintaining its rights, and the exerciſe ' 
of its prerogatives, for the future among us, unleſs the 
ſtate be indeed very ſmall. But if it be ſo very ſmall, 


will it not be liable to loſe its independeney; No. [ 


will make it hereafter appear in what manner the exterior | 
power of a great [people may be united with the policy 


and good order of a little one. 
— 


CHAP. XVI. 
That the inſtitution of government is not a compacl. 


THE legiſlative power being once well eſtabliſhed, we 
proceed to ſcttle the executive power in the ſame manner: 
for the latter, which operates only by particular acts, be- 


ing eſſentially different from the other, is naturally di- | 


vided from it. If it were poſſible for the ſovereign, con- 


fidered as ſuch, to poſſeſs the executive power, the mat- 
| ter 
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ter of right and fa& would be ſo confounded, that we 
mould be no longer able to diſtinguiſh what is law and 
what is not; the body-politic alſo being thus unnaturally 
ſituated, would ſoon become a prey to that violence, 
which it was originally inſtituted to correct. | 
The citizens being, by virtue of the Social Compit, 
all equal, that which all may perform, all may preſcribe, 
whereas none can have a right to require another to do 


what he does not himſelf, Now it is properly this right, 


indiſpenſibly neceflary to animate and put the body- poli- 
tie in motion, with which the ſovereign inveſts the prince 
in the inſtitution of government. 

It has been pretended by ſome, that the ad forming 
this inſtitution was a contract between the people and the 
chiefs of which they made choice; a contract in which 
the two parties ſtipulated the conditions on which the 
one obliged themſelves to command, and the other to 
obey. I am perſuaded every one will agree with me, that 
this was a very ſtrange mode of contract. But let me ſce 
whether this opinion is in itſelf well founded. 

In the firſt place, the ſupreme authority can no more 
modify or alter its form, than it can alienate itſelf ; to 
limit or reſtrain, would be to dcitroy it. It is abſurd and 
contradictory to ſay the ſovereign made choice of a ſu- 
perior : to oblige itſelf to obey a maſter, is to diſſolve its 
own conſtitution, and reſtore its members to their natural 
liberty. 4 

Again, it is plain that ſuch a ſuppoſed contract between 
the people in general, and certain particular perſons, 
would be a particular act; whence it follows, that it 


would 
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would not be a law nor an act of ſovereignty, and of con. 
fequence would be illegal. 

It is farther evident, that the contracting parties would 
remain, reſpecting each other, ſimply under the laws of 
nature, without any ſecurity for the performance of their 
reciprocal engagements, a circumſtance totally repugnant 
to a ſtate of civil ſociety. The party only who might 
have the power, could enforce the execution of the terms; 
ſo that we might as well give the name of a contract, to 
the act of a man who ſhould ſay to another, „I give you 
my whole property, on condition that you will reſtore me 
juſt as much of it as you pleaſe.” 

There is but one compact in a ſtate; and that is the 
act of aſſociation, which alone is excluſive of every other, 
as it is impoſſible to imagine any ſubſequent public con- 
tract which would not be a violation of the original. 


— — 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the inſtitution of government. 


WHAT notion, then, are we to form of the act by 
which government is inſtituted ? In anſwer to this quel- 
tion, I ſhall firſt remark, that this act is complicated, or 
compoſed of two others, viz, the eſtabliſhment of the law, 
and execution of it. 

By the firſt, the ſovereign enacts that a government 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in ſuch or ſuch a form ; and it is 


clear, this being a general act, that it is a law. 
By 


nite, - BY OY pz 
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By the ſecond, the people name the chiefs who are to 
be charged with the adminiſtration of the government ſo 
eſtabliſhed. Now this nomination, being a particular 
act, is not a ſecond law, but only a conſequence of the 
firſt, and in reality an act of government. 

The difficulty lies in being able to comprehend how 
an act of government can take place before the govern- 
ment exiſted ; and how the people, who muſt be always 
either ſovereign or ſubjects, become prince or magiſtrate 
in certain circumſtances. 

We have here made a diſcovery of one of theſe aſto- 
niſhing properties of the body-politic, by which it recon- 
ciles operations apparently contradictory to each other ; 
this act being effected by a ſudden converſion of the ſo- 
vereignty into a democracy: ſo that, without any ſenſible 
change, and only by means of a new relation of all to all 
the citizens, becoming magiſtrates, paſs from general 
acts to particular ones, and from enaQiing laws to the exe- 
cution of them. 

This change of relation is not a matter of mere ſpe- 
culation, unexemplified in practice: it takes place very 
frequently in the parliament of England, where, among 
the commons, the whole houſe is formed, on certain oc- 
cations, into a committee, for the better inquiry into 
and diſcuſſion of the matter in hand; the members be- 
come mere commiſſioners of the ſovereign court they con- 
ſtituted but a moment before. Agreeable to which, the 


enquiry being ended, they make a report to themſelves, 


as the Houſe of Commons, of their proceedings as a 
grand committee, and deliberate anew under the former 
Vor. III. 1 | title 


—— _— — 
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title on what they had already determined under the 
latter. 

Such, indeed, is the peculiar advantage of a demoecr;. 
tical government, that it is eſtabliſhed in fact by the 
ſimple act of tt general will. After which, this provi- 
ſional government continues, if ſuch be the intended 
form, or eſtabliſhes, in the name of the ſovereign, the 
form of government adopted by Jaw ; and thus every thing 
proceeds according to order. It is impoſſible to inſtitute 
a government in any other legal manner, without renounc- 
ing the principles before eſtabliſhed. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the means if preventing the uſurpations of grvernmen!. 


FROM the foregoing illuſtrations reſults the confir- 
mation of what is atlerted in the X VIth chapter, viz, 
that the act which inſtitutes government is not a contract, 
but a law; that the depoſitories of the executive power 
are not the maſters, but the fervants of the people; that 
the people may appoint or remove them at pleaſure ; that 
they have no pretence to a contract with the people, but 
are bound to obey them; and that in accepting the offices 
the ſtate impoſes upon them, they only diſcharge their 
duty as citizens, without having any ſort of right to diſ- 
pute the conditions. 

When it ſo happens, therefore, that the people eſtabliſh 


an hereditary government, whether monarchical, and con- 
| fined 
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fincd to one particular family, or ariſtocratical, and di- 
vided among certain order of citizens, they do not enter 
thereby into any formal engagement ; they only give the 
adminiſtration a proviſional form, which remains legal till 
they think proper to change it. 

It is certain that ſuch changes arc always dangerous ; 
and that a government once eſtabliſhed ſhould not be 
meddled with, unleſs it be found incompatible with the 
public good; but this eireumſpect ion is a maxim of po- 
liey, and not a matter of right. The ſtate, however, is 
no more bound to reſign the civil authority into the hands 
of its magiſtrates or chiefs, than the military authority 
into thoſe of its generals. | 

It is certain, alſo, that great care ſhould be taken to 
obſcrve all thoſe formalities, which, in ſuch a caſe, are 
requiſite to diſtinguiſh a regular and legal act from a ſe- 
ditious commotion; to diſtinguiſh between the general 
will of a whole people, and the clamours of a faction. 
In which latter caſe, a people are particularly obliged to 
give the beſt founded remonſtrances no farther counte- 
nance, than in the utmoſt ſtrictneſs of juſtice they may 
deſerve, Of this obligation, however, the prince may 
take great advantages, in order to preſerve his power in 
ſpite of the people, without running the riſk of being 
charged with uſurping it. For in appearing only to make 
uſe of his prerogatives, he may extend them, and, under 

the pretence of maintaining the public peace, may prevent 
thoſe aſtemblies which might otherwiſe be calculated to 
re-eſtabliſh the good order of government : ſo that he 
might profit by that filence which he kceps from being 


1 2 broken, 
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broken, and by thofe irregularities which he himſelf might 
cauſe to be committed; pleading in his favour the tacit 
approbation of thoſe whoſe fears keep them ſilent, and 
puniſhing thoſe who arc bold enough to ſpeak. It was 
thus the Decemviri, at firſt elected for one year only, and 
afterwards continued for another, attempted to perpetuate 
the duration of their power, by preventing the Comitia 
from aſſembling as uſual; and it is dy ſuch eaſy means 
that all the governments in the world, when once inveſted 
with power, uſurp ſooner or later the ſovereign authority, 

Theſe periodical aſſemblies, of which I have ſpoken 
above, are very proper to prevent or protract this miſ- 
fortune, particularly when they require no formal convo- 
cation ; for then the prince cannot prevent them without 
declaring himſelf openly a violator of the laws, and an 
cnemy to the ſtate. 

The opening of theſe aſſemblies, which have no other 
object than the preſervation of the ſocial contra, ought 
always to be made by two propoſitions, which can never 
be ſuppreſſed, and ſhould paſs ſeparately by vote. 

Firſt, Whether it be the determination of the ſove- 
reign to preſerve the preſent form of government. 

Second, Whether it be the determination of the peo- 
ple to continue the adminiſtration in the hands of thoſe 
who are at preſent charged with it. 

It is to be obſerved, that I here take for granted what 
| conccive has already been demonſtrated, viz. that there 
is no fundamental law in any ſtate, which ſuch ſtate can- 
not repeal, not excepting even the ſocial compact: for, 
ſhould all the citizens aſſenible with one accord to break 
LS: this 
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this compact, it would undoubtedly be very legally diſ- 
ſolved. Grotius even thinks that an individual may re- 
nounce the ſtate of which he is a member, and reſume 
his natural independence and property by leaving the 


country *. Now it would be very abſurd to ſuppoſe that 


the whole body of citizens united, could not do that in 
concert, which any one of them might do ſeparately. 


DB UUOK ILY. 


CHAPTER I, 
That the general will cannot be annihilated. 


SO long as a number of individuals remain perfectly 
united, and conſider themſelves as one body, they can 
have but one will; which relates to their common preſer- 
vation and welfare. All the reſources of the ſtate are 
then ſimple and vigorous, its political maxims clear and 
obvious; it comprehends no intricate and oppoſite in- 
tereſts ; but that of the public is demonſtrably evident to 
all, and requires only the gift of common ſenſe ta under- 


ſtand it. Peace, concord, and equality, are enemies to 


political refinements. When men are honeſt and ſimple, 
their very ſimplicity prevents their deception ; they are 
not to be impoſed on by ſophiſtry, but are too artlefs even 
to be duped. When it is known, that, among the hap- 


* With this exception, however, that he does not fly, to elude his duty, 
and avoid ſerving his country on any emergency, when his ſervice is re— 
quired. In this caſe, his flight would be criminal, and highly deſerving of 
puniſhment. It would not be a re treat, but dr ertion. 


I 3 pieſt 


! 
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pieſt people in the world, a number of peaſants meet to- 
gether under the ſhade of an oak, and regulate the affairs 
of ſtate with the moſt prudential ceconomy, is it poſſible 
to forbear deſpiling the refinements of other nations, why 
employ ſo much artifice and myſtery to render themſelves 
ſplendidly miſerable ? 

A ſtate thus ſimply governed hath need of but few laws; 
while in proportion as it becomes neceſſary to promulgate 
new ones, that neceſlity is univerſally apparent. The 
firſt perſon who propoſes them, takes on himſelf to ſpeak 
only what every one hath already thought ; and neither 
eloquence nor intrigue 1s requiſite to make that paſs into 
a law, which every one had already reſolved to do as ſoon 
as he ſhould be aſſured others would do the ſame. 

That which deceives our reaſoners on this ſubject, is, 
that, ſeeing none but ſuch ſtates as were badly conſtituted 
at their beginning, they are ſtruck with the impoſſibility 
of maintaining ſuch a police in them. They ſmile to 
think of the abſurdities into which a deſigning knave or 
inſinuating orator might lead the people of Paris and Lon- 
con. They are not appriſed that a Cromwell and a 
Beaufort would have been treated as incendiaries at Berne 
and Geneva, and have underwent the diſcipline due to 
their demerit. 

But when the bonds of ſociety begin to relax, and the ſtate 
to grow weak; when the private intereſts of individuals 
begin to appear, and that of parties to influence the ſtate; 
the objects of public' good meet with oppoſition: unani- 
mity no longer preſides in the aſſemblies of the people; 
the*general will is no longer the will of all; contradictions 


and 
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and debates anſe, and the moſt ſalutary counſel is not 
adopted without diſpute. 

Again, when the ſtate is bordering on ruin, and exiſts 
only in empty form; when the ſocial tie no longer con- 
nes the hearts of the people; when the baſeſt motives 
of intereſt impudently aſſume the ſacred name of the pub- 
lic good; then is the general will altogether ſilent: indi- 
viduals, actuated by private motives, cheriſh no more the 
ſentiments of citizens, than if the ſtate had never exiſted; 
while the mock legiſlature paſs, under the name of laws, 
thoſe iniquitous decrees which have no other end than pri- 
vate intereſt, 

Doth it follow from hence, however, that the general 
will is annihilated or corrupted? No. This remains 
ever conſtant, invariable, and pure; though it is ſubjected 
to that of party. There is not an individual who doth 
not ſee, while he detaches his own intereſt from that of 
the public, that he cannot ſeparate himſelf from it en- 
tirely : but his ſhare in the common evil ſeems nothing 
in compariſon to the good which he propoſes to ſecure ex- 
cluſively to himſelf. Setting this motive aſide, he is as 
ready to concur in meaſurcs for the good of the public, 
and that even for his own fake, as any one. Nay, even 
in ſelling his vote, he doth not loſe all ſenſe of the general 
will; he only eludes it. The fault he is guilty of, lies 
in changing the ſtate of the queſtion, and making an an- 
{wer to what is not aſked him; ſo that, inſtead of admit- 
ing by his vote, that it is ts the intereſt of the late, he 
lays, it is to the intereſt of ſuch an individual or ſuch a 
party, that this or that law ſhould paſs. Thus the or- 
I 4 | der 
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der which ſhould prevail on the public aſſemblies of the 
ſtate, ſhould not be calculated ſo much to preſerve the | 
general will inviolate, as to cauſe it to be always inter- 
rogated, and to make it anſwer. 

I might here make a variety of reflections on the ſimple 
right of voting in every act of the ſovereignty; a right 
which the citizens cannot be deprived of; as alſo on the 
rights of thinking, propoſing, and debating, on public 
matters; privileges which government is ever ſolicitous 
enough to confine to its own members. This ſubject, 
however, is of importance enough to deſerve a whole 
treatiſe of itſelf; and it is impoſſible for me to ſay every 
thing in the preſent. 


CHAP. 11. 
On votes. 


IT is evident, from what has been ſaid in the pre- 
ceeding chapter, that the manner in which public affairs 
are carried on, may afford a ſure indication of the actual 
ſtate of manners, and the health of the body-politic. 
The more concord there is in public afſemblies, that is 
to ſay, the nearer the members appreach to unanimity in 
giving their votes, the more prevalent is the general will 
among them: but long debates, diſſentions, and com- 
motions, evince the aſcendancy of particular intereſts and 
the decline of the ſtate. | 


This 
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This appears leſs evident, indeed, when two or more 
orders of men enter into the conſtitution ; as at Rome, 
where the quarrels of the Partricians and Plebeians occa- 
fioned frequent diſturbances in the Comitia, even in the 
moſt flouriſhing times of the republic. This exception, 
however, is more apparent than real: as in that caſe 
there exiſts, by a defect inherent in the body-politic, two 
ſtates in one; and that which is not true of both together, 
may nevertheleſs be true of each apart. It is alſo true 
in fact, that even during the moſt turbulent times of the 
republic, the decrees of the Plebeians, when the Senate 
did not intermeddle, were paſſed with great tranquillity 
agreeable to the plurality of voices. The citizens having 
but one common intereſt, the people could have but one 
will. 

Unanimity returns again at the oppoſite extremity of 
the circle; and this is where the citizens reduced to fla- 
very, have neither liberty nor will. In ſuch a ſituation, 
fear and flattery pervert their votes into acclamations ; 
they no longer deliberate among themſelves, but either 
adore or curſe their tyrants. Such were the debaſed prin- 
ciples of the Senate under the Roman emperors. Under 
theſe circumſtances alſo the ſentiments of the public were 
frequently expreſſed with the moſt ridiculous precaution ; 
Tacitus obſerving, that under Otho, the Senators, while 
they loaded Vitellius with execrations, affected at the 
ſame time to make a confuſed and clamorous noiſe, in 
order to prevent his knowing, ſhould he become their 
maſter, what an individual had ſaid. | 
From theſe conffderations may be deduced the maxims 

on 
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on which the manner of counting votes and comparing 
different ſuffrages ſhould be regulated, according to the 
general will is more or lefs caſy to be Jifcovercd, and the 
ſtate more or leſs advanced towards its decline. There 
is but one law, which in its own nature requires unani— 
mous conſent: and mis is the Social Compact. For 
civil aſſociation is the moſt voluntary act in the world: 
every man being born free, and maſter of himſelf, no 
one can lay him under reftraint, on any pretence what- 
ever, without his own conſent. To attirm that the ſon 
of a ſlave is born a flave, is to affirm he is not born a man. 
If there be any perſons, however, who oppoſe this 
contract itſelf, their oppoſition does not invalidate that 
contract ; it only hinders their being comprehended there- 
in; and they remain aliens in the midſt of citizens, 
When a ſtate is formed, a conſent to its inſtitution is 
inferred by the reſidence of the party: to ſubmit to reſi- 
dence in any country, is to ſubmit to its ſovereignty *, 
It we except this primitive contract, the determination 
of the majority is always obligatory on the reſt: this is a 
neceffary conſequence of the contract itſelf. But it may 
be atked, How can a man be free, and yet be obliged to 
conform to the will of others? How can the members of 
an oppoſition be called free-men, who are compelled to 
ſubmit to laws they have not conſented to? I anſwer, 


* This muſt always be underſtood, however, of a free Nate, from which 
people have the liberty to depart with their ettects at pleaſure, For in 
others, the conſideration of their family, their property, the want of an 
alylum, neceflity or violence, may detain an inhabitant in a country con- 
trary to his will; in which calc, his ſimple rehdonce never implies his 
:90{-nt to the contract, nor his violation of it. 


that 
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that this queſtion is not properly ſtated. The citizen con- 
ſents to all laws paſſed by a majority, though ſome of them 
in particular, mav have paſted contrary to his inclination 
nay, he conſents to thoſe by which he is puniſhable for the 
breach of any one. The conſtant will of all the members 
of a ſtate, is the general will; and it is this alone that makes 
them either citizens or freemen“. When a law is pro- 
propofed in the aſſembly of the people, they are not pre- 
eiſely demanded, Whether they ſeverally approve or re- 
ject the propoſition ; but, Whether it be conformable or 
not to the general will, which is theirs as a collective 
body. Each perſon, therefore, in giving his vote de- 
clares his opinion on this head; and on counting the 
votes, the declaration of the general will is inferred from 
the majority. When a law thus paſſes contrary to my 
opinion, it proves nothing more than that I was miſ- 
taken, and that I concluded the general will to be what 
it really was not. So that, if my particular advice had 
veen followed, it would have been contrary to my will, 
which as a citizen is the ſame as the general, and in that 
cafe I ſhould not have been tree. 

This argument ſuppoſes, indeed, that all the charac- 
teriſties of the general will are contained in the plurality 
of votes; and when this ceaſes to be the caſe, take what 
courſe you will, there is an end of liberty. 


* At Genoa we ſee the word Lirrrrtas infcribed on the chain of the 
Falle 'y-llavcs, and on the doors of the priſoners: the ai plic ation of which 
device is beautiful and juit; as uu is in fact ouly we cruninals ot all ſtates 


that infringe the liberty of the citizen. A country, whoſe 


maletactors 
ſhould be all actually chained to the var, would be a coun try of the molt 
perfect liberty. 
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In having ſhewn how the will of particulars and par. 
tics is ſubſtituted for the general in public deliberations, 
have already ſufficiently pointed out the practicable 
means of preventing ſuch abuſes ; of this, however, ! 
ſhall ſpeak further hereafter. With regard to the pro. 
portional number of votes that indicate this general will, 
I have alfo laid down the principles on which it may be 
determined, The difference of a ſingle voice is enough 
to break the unanimity ; but between unanimity and an 
equality there is a variety of proportions ; to each of 
which the number in queſtion may be applied, according 
to the circumſtances of the body-politic. 

There are two general maxims, which may ſerve to 
regulate theſe proportions; the one is, that the more 
grave and important the deliberations, the nearer ought 
the determination to approach to unanimity : the other 
is, that the more expedition the affair requires, the leſs 
ſhould unanimity be inſiſted on. In deliberations where 
the matter ſhould be immediately determined, the ma- 
jority of a ſingle vote ſhould be ſufficient. The firſt of 
theſe maxims ſeems moſt applicable to permanent laws, 
and the ſecond to matters of buſineſs. But be this as it 
may, it is from their judicious combination that the beſt 
proportions muſt be deduced concerning that plurality in 
whoſe votes ſhould be ſuppoſed to conſiſt the general 


will. 


CHAD, 
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CHAP. III. 


Of election. 


WITH regard to the election of a prince or of ma- 
giſtrates, which as J before obſerved, is a complicated 
act, there are two methods of proceeding ; viz. by choice, 
and by lot. They have each been made uſe of in different 
republics; and we ſce'in our own times, a very intricate 
mixture of both in the election of the doge of Venice. 

The preference by lot, ſays Monteſquicu, 7s of the na- 
ture of a democracy. This I admit, but not for the rea- 
ſons given. The choice by lot, ſays he, is a meh which 
offends nobody, by permitting each citizen te entertain the 
reaſonable hope of being preferred to the ſervice of his 
country. 

This, however, is not the the true reaſon. If we re- 
flect that the election of chiefs is a function of govern- 
ment and not of the ſovereignty, we ſhall ſee the reaſon 
why this method is of the nature of a democracy, in which 
the adminiſtration is ſo much the better as its acts are 
fewer. 

In every real democracy, the office of magiſtrate is not 
advantageous, but expenſive and burthenſome, ſo that it 
were unjuſt to impoſe it on one perſon rather than ano- 
ther. The law, therefore, impoſes that charge on him 
to whoſe lot it falls: for in this caſe, all ſtanding an 
equal chance, the choice doth not depend on human 
will, nor can any particular application change the uni— 
verſality of the law, 
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In an ariſtrocracy, the prince makes choice of the 
prince; and, the government providing for itſelf, here jt 
is that votes are properly applicable. The apparent ex. 
ception, in the election of the doge of Venice, confirms 
this diſtinction, inſtcad of deſtroving it. Such a mixed 
form as is uſed by the Venetians is adapted to a mixcd 
government: for it is a miſtake to ſuppoſe the govern- 
ment of Venice a true ariſtocracy. If the lower order of 
people, indeed, have no hare in the government, the 
nobility ſtand in their place, and become the pcople in 
reſpe ct to the adminiſtration. What a number is there of 
the inferior order of nobles, who ſtand no chance of ever 
getting into the magiſtracy, and reap no other advantage 
from their rank than\ the empty title of Excellency, and 
the privilege of ſitting in the great Council! This great 
Council being as numerous as our general Council at 
Geneva, its illuſtrious members have no greater pri- 
leges therefore than our ordinary citizens. It is certain, 
that, ſitting aſide the extreme diſparity of the two rc- 
publics, the burghers of Geneva, repreſent exactly the 
Patricians of Venice, our natives and ſojourners reprc- 
ſent the citizens and people, and our peaſants the inha- 
bitants of the ferra firma belonging to that ſtate. Ina 
word, conſider their Venetian republic in what light you 
will, abſtracted from its grandeur, its government is no 
more ariſtocratical than that of Geneva. All the diffe- 
rence is, that we have no occaſion for this kind of 
election. 

The choice by lot is attended with very little incon- 
venicnce in a real democracy, when all men being nearly 

N 
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on an equality, as well with regard to manners and abi- 
lities as to ſentiments and fortune, the matter of choice is 
indifferent. But I have already obſerved, a true demo- 
cracy is only imaginary. | 

When the election is of a mixed form, viz. by vote and 
by lot, the firſt ought to provide for thoſe officers which 
require proper talents, as in military affairs; the other 
being beſt adapted to thoſe which require only common 
ſenſe, honeſty, and integrity ; ſuch as the offices of ju- 
dicature ; becauſe, in a well-formed ſtate, thoſe qualities 
are poſſeſſed by all the citizens in common. 

No election, either by vote or lot, hath place under a 
monarchical government ; the monarch himſelf being the 
only rightful prince and legal magiſtrate, the choice of his 
ſubſtitutes is veſted in him alone. When the Abbe de 
St. Pierre, therefore, propoſed to increaſe the number of 
the king's councils in France, and to ele& their members 
by ballot, he was not aware that he propoſed to change 
the form of the French government. 

It remains to ſpeak of the manner of giving and collect- 
ing votes in popular aſſemblies ; but perhaps an hiſtorical 
ſketch of the Roman police relating to this point, will 
explain it better than all the maxims I ſhould endeavour 
to eſtabliſh. It is worth the pains of a judicious reader 
to attend a little particularly to the manner in which thev 
treated affairs, both general and particular, in a coun- 
cil of two hundred thouſand perſons. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of (the Roman Comitia. 


WE have no authentic monuments of the earlieſt ages 
of Rome; there is even great reaſon to believe that moſt 
of the ſtories told us of them are fabulous“; and indeed, 
the moſt intereſting and inſtructive part of the annals cf 
nations in general, which is that of their eſtabliſhment, is 
the moſt imperfect. Experience daily teaches us to what 
cauſes arc owing the revolutions of kingdoms and em- 
pires; but as we ſee no inſtances of the original forma. 
tion of ſtates, we can only proceed on conjectures in 
treating this ſubject. 

The cuſtoms we find actually eſtabliſhed, however, 
ſufficiently atteſt, there muſt have been an origin of thoſe 
cuſtoms. Thoſe traditions, alſo, relating to ſuch origin, 
which appear the moſt rational, and of the beſt autho- 
rity, ought to paſs for the moſt certain. "Theſe are the 
maxims I have adopted in tracing the manner in which 
the moſt powerful and free people in the univerſe exer- 
eiſed the ſovereign authority. 

After the foundation of Rome, the riſing republic, that 
is to ſay, the army of the founder, compoſed of Albans, 
Sabines, and foreigners, was divided into three elaſſes; 
which, from that divifion, took the name of tribes. 


* "The name of Rome, which it is pretended was taken from Romulus, is 
Greek, and ſignities force ; the name of Numa is Greek, alſo, and ſignifies 


/aw. What probability is there that the two firſt kings of this city ſhould 
have been called by names ſo expreflive of their future actions? 
Each 
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ach Curia into Decuriæ, at the head of which were 
placed Chiefs reſpectively denominated Curiones and 
Decuriones. 

Beſides this, there were ſelected from each tribe a body 
of an hundred cavaliers or knights, called Centurions by 
which it is evident, that theſe diviſions, not being eſ- 
ſential to the good order of a city, were at firſt only mi- 
litary. But it ſeems as if the preſaging inſtinct of future 
greatneſs induced the little town of Rome to adopt at firſt 
2 ſyſtem of police proper for the metropolis of the world. 

From this primitive diviſion, however, there ſpeedily 
reſulted an inconvenience. This was, that the tribe of 
Albans, and that of the Sabines, always remaining the 
ſame, while that of the ſtrangers was perpetually encreaſ- 
ing by the concourſe of foreigners, the latter ſoon ſur- 
paſſed the number of the two former. The remedy 
which Servius applied to corre& this dangerous abuſe 
was to change the diviſion; and to ſubſtitute, in the 
room a diſtinction of race, which he aboliſhed, another 
taken from the parts of the town occupied by each tribe. 
Inſtead of three tribes, he conſtituted four; each of which 
occupied one of the hills of Rome, and bore its name. 
Thus by removing this inequality for the preſent, he pre- 
vented it alſo for the future; and in order that ſuch divi- 
ſion ſnould not only be local but perſonal, he prohibited th e 
inhabitants of one quarter of the city from removing to 
the other, and thereby prevented the mixture of families. 

He doubled alſo the three ancient centuries of ca— 
valry, and made an addition of twelve others, but always 
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under their old denomination; a ſimple and judicious 
method, by which he completely diſtinguiſhed the body 
of knights from that of the people, without exciting the 
murmurs of the latter. 

Again, to theſe four city tribes, Servius added fifteen 
others, called ruſtic tribes, becauſe they were formed of 
the inhabitants of the country, divided into as many can. 
tons. In the ſequel were made an equal number of new 
diviſions, and the Roman people found themſelves di. 
vided into thirty-five tribes; the number at which their 
divifions remained fixed till the final diſſolution of the 
republic. 

From the diſtinction between the tribes of city and 
country, reſulted an effect worthy of obſervation ; becauſe 
we have no other example of it, and becauſe Rome 
was at once indebted to it for the preſervation of its 
manners and the increaſe of its empire. It might be 
conceived the city tribes would ſoon arrogate to themſelves 
the power and honours of the ſtate, and treat the ruſtics 
with contempt. The effect, neverthcleſs, was directly 
contrary. The taſte of the ancient Romans for a coun- 
try life is well known. They derived this taſte from the 


wiſe inſtitutor, who joined to liberty the labours of the 


peaſant and the ſoldier, and conſigned, as it were, to the 
city, the cultivation. of the arts, trade, intrigue, fortune, 
and flavery. 

Thus the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of Rome, bring 
in the country, and employing themſelves in the dada 
of agriculture, it was among theſe only the Romans looked 
for the defenders of their republie. This ſtation, being 

that 
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that of the moſt worthy patricians, was held in univerſal 
eſteem: the ſimple and laborious life of the villager was 
preferred to the mean and lazy life of the citizen; and a 
perſon who, having been a labourer in the country, be- 
came a reſpectable houſekeeper in town, was yet held in 


contempt. It is with reaſon, ſays Varro, that our mag- 


nanimous anceſtors eſtabliſhed. in the country the nurſery 
for thoſe robuſt and brave men, who-defended them in 
time of war and cheriſhed them in peace. Again, Pliny 
ſays in expreſs terms, the country tribes were honoured 
becauſe of the perſons of which they were compoſed ; 
whereas ſuch of their individuals as were to be treated 
with ignominy were removed into the tribes of the city. 
When the Sabine, Appius Claudius, came to ſettle in 
Rome, he was loaded with honours, and regiſtered in one 
of the ruſtic tribes, which afterwards took the name of 
his family. Laſtly, the freed-men were all entered in the 
city tribes, never in the rural; nor is there one ſingle in- 
ſtance, during the exiſtenee of the republic, of any one of 
theſe freed-men being * to the magiſtracy, altho' 
become a eitizen. 

This was an excellent maxim; but was carried ſo far, 
that it effected an alteration, and debt an abuſe 
in the police of the ſtate. 

In the firſt place, the Cenſors, after having 5 arro- 
gated the right of arbitrarily removing the citizens from 
one tribe to another, permitted the greater part to regiſter 
themſelves in whatever tribe they pleaſed ; a permiſſion 
that could ſurely anſwer no good end, and yet it deprived 
theſe officers of one of their ſevereſt methods of cenſure. 

K 2 Beſides, 
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Beſides, as the great and powerful thus got themſelves 
regiſtered in the rural tribes, and the freed-men, with the 
populace, only filled up thoſe of the city, the tribes in 
general had no longer a local diſtinction; but were ſo 
ſtrangely mixed and jumbled together, that their reſpee- 
tive members could be known only by appealing to the 
regiſters ; ſo that the idea attached to the word tribe, was 
changed from real t» perſonal, or rather became altogether 
chimerical. 

It happened alſo, that the tribes of the city, being nearer 
at hand, had generally the greateſt influence in the Comiti4 
and made a property of the ſtate, by ſelling their votes 
to thoſe who were baſe enough to purchaſe them. 

With regard to the Curiæ, ten having been inſtituted 
in each tribe, the whole Roman people, included within 
the walls, made up thirty Curiæ, each of which had their 
peculiar temples, their gods, officers, and feaſts called 
Compitalia, reſembling the Faganalia aſterwads inſti- 
tuted among the ruſtic tribes. 

At the new diviſion made by Servius, the number 
thirty not being equally diviſible among the four tribes, 
he forbore to meddle with this mode of contribution ; and 
the Curiæ, thus independent of the tribes, fwd ano- 
ther divition of the inhabitants. No notice, however, 
was taken of the Curie, either among the ruſtic tribes, 
or the people compoſing them ; becauſe the tribes becom- 
ing a mere clvit eſtabliſhment, and another method hav- 
ing been introduced. for raiſing the troops, the military 
diſtinctions of Romulus were dropt as ſuperfluous. Thus, 
thovgh every citizen was regiſtered in ſome tnbe, yet 

many 
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many of them were not included in any Curia. Servius 
made ſtill a third diviſion, which had no relation to the 
two former, and became in its conſequences the moſt im- 
portant of all. He divided the whole Roman people into 
fix claſſes, which he diſtinguiſhed neither by perſons nor 
place, but by property. Of theſe the higher clafſes were 
filled by the rich, the lower by the poor, and the middle 
claſſes by thoſe of middling fortunes. Theſe ſix claſſes 
were ſubdivided into one hundred ninety-three other bo- 
dies called centuries; and theſe were again fo diſttibuted, 
that the firſt claſs alone comprehended more than half the 
number of centuries, and the laſt claſs only one fingle 
century. In this method the claſs that contained the 
feweſt perſons, had the greater number of centuries: and 
the laſt claſs was eſteemed only a ſubdiviſion, although 
it contained more than half the inhabitants of Rome. 

In order that the people ſhould penetrate leſs into the 
defign of this latter form of diſtribution, Servius affected 
to give it the air of a military one. In the ſecond claſs 
he incorporated two centuries of armourers, and annexed 
two inſtruments of war to the fourth. In each claſs, 
except the laſt, he diſtinguiſhed alſo between the young 
and the old, that is to ſay, thoſe who were obliged to bear 
arms, from thoſe who were exempted from it on account 
of their age; a diſtinction which gave more frequent riſe 
to the repetition of the cenſus or enumeration of them; 
than even the ſhifting of property : laſtly, he required 
their aſſembly to be made on the Campus Martius, where 


all thoſe who were of age for the ſervice were to appear 
under arms. 


* 
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The reaſon why he did not perſue the ſame diſtinction 
of age in the laſt claſs, was, that the populace, of which 
it was compoſed, were not permitted to have the honour 
of bearing arms in the ſervice of their country. It was 
neceſſary to be houſekeepers, in order to attain the pri- 
vilege of defending themſelves. There is not one pri. 
vate centinel perhaps, of all thoſe innumerable troops that 
make ſo brilliant a figure in the armies of modern princes, 
who would not, for want of property, have been driven 
out with diſdain from a Roman cohort, when ſoldiers 
were the defenders of liberty. 

In the laſt claſs, however, there was a diſtinction made 
between what they called Proletarii and thoſe denomi- 
nated Capite Cenſi. The former, not quite reduced to 
nothing, ſupplied the ſtate at leaſt with citizens, and 
ſometimes on preſſing occafions with ſoldiers. As to thoſe 
who were totally deſtitute of ſubſtance, and could be 
numbered only by capitation, they were diſregarded as 
nothing ; Marius being the firſt who deigned to enroll 
them. 

Without taking upon me here to decide, whether this 
third ſpecies of deviſion be in itſclf good or ill; I may 
venture ſafely to affirm, that nothing leſs than that ſim- 


plicity of manners which prevailed among the ancient 


Romans, the difintereſtedneſs, their taſte for agriculture, 
their contempt for trade and the thirſt of gain, could have 
rendered it practicable. Where is the nation among the 
moderns, in which voracious avarice, a turbulence of dif- 
poſition, a ſpirit of artifice, and the continual fluctuation 
of property, would permit ſuch an eſtabliſhment to con- 
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ninue for twenty years, without overturning the ſtate? 
Nay, it muſt be well obſerved, that the purity of the 
Roman manners, and the force of a cenſure more effica- 
cious than the inſtitution itſelf, ſerved to correct the de- 
ſects of it at Rome, where a rich man was often removed 
from his own claſs, and ranked among the poor, for mak- 
ing an improper parade of his wealth. 

It is eaſy to comprehend from this, why mention 4s 
hardly ever made of more than five claſſes, though there 
were in reality ſix. The ſixth, furniſhing neither the 
army with ſoldiers, nor the Campus Martius“ with 
voters, and being of hardly any uſe in the republic, was 
hardly ever accounted any thing. 

Such were the different di viſions of the Roman people. 
We will now examine into the defects of which they were 
productive in their afſemblies. Theſe aſſemblies, when 
legally convoked, were denominated Comritia, and were 
held in the Campus Martius and other parts of Rome: 
being diſtinguiſhed into Curiata, Centuriata, and Tributa 
according to the three grand diviſions of the people into 
Curia, Centuries, and Tribes, The Comitia Curiata 
were inſtituted by Romulus, the Centuriata by Servius, 
and the Tributa by the Tribunes of the people. Nothing 
could paſs intoa law, nor could any magiſtrates be choſen 
but in the Comrtia; and as there was no citizen who was 
not enrolled in a Curia, Century, or Tribe, it follows 
that no citizen was excluded from giving his vote; ſo 


* I fay the Campus Martius, becauſe it was there the Comitia aſſembled 
dy centuries; in the two other forms, they aſſembled in the Forum, and 


other places, where the Capite Cenſi had as much influence and impor- 
auce as the principal citizens, 
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that the Roman people were truly ſovercign both in right 
and fact. 

To make the aſſembly of the Comitia legal, and give 
their determinations the force of laws, three conditions 
were requiſite, In the firſt place, it was neceſſary that 
the magiſtrate or body convoking them ſhould be inveſted 
with proper authority for ſo doing; ſecondly, that the 
aſſembly ſhould occur on the days permitted by law; and 
thirdly, that the augurs ſhould be favourable to thcir 
meeting. 

The reaſon of the firſt condition needs no explanation. 
The ſecond is an affair of police; thus it was not permit. 
ted the Comitia to aſſemble on market-days, when the 
country people, coming to Rome on buſineſs, would be 
prevented from tranſacting it. By the third, the Senate 
kept a fierce and turbulent multitude under ſome reſtraint 
and opportunely checked the ardour of the ſeditious Tri- 
bunes; the latter, however, fonnd more ways than one 
to elude the force of this expedient. 

But the laws and the election of the chiefs were not the 
only matters ſubmitted to the determination of the Co- 
mitia ; the Roman people having uſurped the moſt im- 
portant functions of government, the fate of Europe 
might be ſaid to depend on their aflemblies. Hence the 
variety of objects that came before them gave occaſion 
for divers alterations in the form of theſe aſſemblies, ac- 
cording to the nature of thoſe objects. 

To judge of theſe diverſities, it is ſufficient to compare 
them together. The deſign of Romulus in inſtituting 
the Curie, was to reſtrain the Senate by means of the peo- 
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ple, and the poeple by the Senate, while he himſelf main- 
tained his influence equally over both. By this form, 
therefore, he gave to the people all the autho rity of num- 
ber to counterbalance that of power and riches, which he 
left in the hands of the Patricians. But agrecable to the 
ſpirit of monarchy, he gave more advantage to the Patri- 
cians, by the influence of their clients to obtain the ma- 
jority of votes. This admirable inititution of patrons and 
clients was a maſterpicce of politics and humanity, with- 
out which the order of Patrieians, ſo contrary to the ſpirit 
of the republic, could not have ſubſiſted. Rome alone 
hath the honour of giving to the world this fine exam- 
ple, of which no abuſe is known to have been made, 
and which nevertheleſs hath never been adopted by other 
nations. | 

This diviſion by Curiæ, having ſubſiſted under the 
kings till the time of Servius, and the reign of the Jait 
Tarquin, being accounted illegal, the regal laws came 
hence to be generally diſtinguithed by the name of lege; 
curiatæ. | 

Under the republic, the Curiæ, always confined to the 
{our city tribes, and comprehending only the populace of 
Rome, could not arrive either at the honour of fitting in 
the Senate, which was at the head of the Patricians, or 
at that being T ribunes, which, notwithſtanding they were 
Plebeians, were yet at the head of the citizens in eaſy 
circumſtances. They fell, therefore, into diſcredit, and 
were reduced to ſo contemptible a ſtate, that their thirty 


Lictors aſſembled to do the whole buſineſs of the Comitia 
Curiata, 
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The diviſion by Centuries was ſo favourable to ariſto. 
eracy that it is not at firlt eaſy to comprehend why the 
Senate did not always carry their point in the Ci 
Centuriata, by which the Conſuls, Cenſors, and Prætors, 
were choſen. It is in fact certain, that out of the hun. 
dred and ninety-three centuries, forming the fix claſſes 
of the whole Roman people, the firſt claſs containing 
ninety-eight of them, and the votes being reckoned only 
by centurics, this firſt claſs alone had more votes than all 
the others. When the centuries of this claſs, therefore, 
were found to be unanimuus, they proceeded no farther 
in counting votes; whatever might be determined by the 
minority being conſidered as the opinion of the mob. 80 
that it might be juſtly ſaid, that in the Comtia Centuri— 
aia matters were carried rather by the greater quantity of 
money than the mojority of votes. 

But this extreme authority was moderated by two cauſes. 
In the firſt place, the 'Tribunes, generally ſpeaking, and 
always a conſiderable number of wealthy citizens, being 
in this claſs of the rich, they counterpoiſcd the credit of 
the Patricians in the ſame claſs. The ſecond cauſe lay in 
the manner of voting, which was this; the centuries in- 
fiead of voting according to order, beginning with the 
firſt in rank, caſt lots which ſhould proceed firſt to the 
election. And to this the century whoſe lot it was, pro- 
ceeded ® alone; the other centuries being called upon 
another day to give their votes according to their rank, 


* Th- c-n'ury thus preferred by lot was called Pre- rogativa, becauſe it 
was the tirlk woe Infirage was demand d; and hence is deriv ed the word 
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when they repeated the ſame election, and uſually con- 
frmed the choice of the former. By this method the 
preference of rank was ſet aſide, in order to give it accord- 
ing to lot, agrecable to the principles of democracy. 

There is another advantage reſulting from this cuſtom ; 
which is, that the citizens reſiding in the country had time 
between the two elections to inform themſelves of the 
merit of the candidates thus proviſionully nominated; by 
which means they might be better enabled to give their 
vote. But under the pretence of expediting affairs, this 
euſtom was in time aboliſhed, and the two elections were 
made the ſame day. 

The Comitia by Tribes, were properly ſpeaking, the 
great Council of the Roman people. Theſe were con- 
voked only by the Tribunes ; by theſe allo the Tribunes 
were choſen, and by theſe the p/chr/cira or laws of the 
people were paſſed. The Senators were not only deſ- 
fitute of rank in theſe aſſemblies; they had not even the 
right to be preſent at them; but, obliged to pay obedience 
to laws in the enacting of which they had no vote, they 
were in that reſpe& leſs free than the loweſt citizens. 
This injuſtice, however, was very ill underſtood, and 
was in itſelf alone ſufficient to invalidate the the decreeg 
ot a body, whoſe members were not all admitted to vote. 
Had all the Patricians aſſiſted at theſe Comzra, as they 
had a right, in quality of citizens, they could have had 
no undue influence where every man's vote was equal, 
even from the loweſt of the people to the higheſt perſonage 
of the ſtate. 

It is evident, therefore, that, excluſive of the good 
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order that refulted from theſe ſeveral diviſions, in col. 
lecting the votes of ſo numerous a people, the form and 
method of theſe diviſions were not indifferent in them. 
ſelves; cach being productive of citects, adapted to cer. 
tain views in regard to which it was preferable to any 
other, 

But without entering into a more circumſtantial account 
of theſe matters, it is plain from what hath been advanced, 
that the Comztia T ribunata were the moit favourable to a 
popular government, and the Comrtia Centuriata to an 
ariſtocracy. With reſpect to the Comritza Curiata, ot 
which the populace formed the majoritv, as thev were 
good for nothing but to favour tyrannical deſigns, they re- 
mained in this contemptible ſtate into which they were 
fillen; even the contrivers of ſedition themſelves not chu- 
ing to employ means which muſt have expoſed too openly 
their deſigns. It is very certain that all the majeſty of 
the Roman people was diſplayed only in the Comrtia Cen— 
turiatu, which only were complete; the Curiata want- 
ing the ruſtic Tribes, and the Tribunuta the Senate and 
Patricians. | 

With regard to the method of collecting the votes, it was, 
zmong the primitive Romans, ſimple as their manners, 
though (till leſs ſimple than that of Sparta. Every one gave 
his vote aloud, which the regiſter took down in writing; 
the plurality of votes in each tribe determined the vote of 
that tribe, and the plurality of votes in the tribes determinef 
the ſuffrage of the people. In the ſame manner alſo they pro- 
eveded-with regard to the Curie and the Centuries. This 
cuſtom was a very good one, ſo long as integrity prevailed 
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among the citizens, and every one was aſhamed to give 
his public ſanction to an unworthy perſon or cauſe. But 
when the people grew corrupt and ſold their votes, it be- 
came neceſſary to make them give their votes more pri- 
vately, in order to reſtrain the purchaſers by diſtruſt, and 
afford knaves an expedient to avoid being traitors. 

know that Cicero cenſures this alteration, and attri- 
dutes to it in a great degree the ruin of the republic. But, 
though I am ſenſible of all the weight of Cicero's autho- 
rity in this caſe, I cannot be of his opinion. I conceive, 
on the contrary, that the ruin of the ſtate would have 
been accelerated had the Romans neglected making this 
alteration. As the regimen of people in health is not pro- 
per for the ſick, ſo it is abſurd to think of governing a 
corrupt people by the ſame laws as were expedient for 
them before they were corrupted. There cannot be a 
ſtronger proof of this maxim, than the duration of the re- 
public of Venice ; the ſhadow of which ſtill exiſts, ſolely 
becauſe its laws are adapted only to bad men. 

On this change in the manner of voting, tablets were 
diſtributed among the citizen, by means of which they 
could give their ſuffrage without its being known. On 
this occaſion other methods were of courſc made uſe of in 
collecting votes, ſuch as counting the number of voices, 
comparing it with that of the tablets, &c. Not that 
theſe methods were ſo effectual as to prevent the return- 
ing officers “ from being often ſuſpected of partiality : and 
it is plain in the ſequel, by the multiplicity of laws made 


* Cuſtoges, Diribitores, Rogatores ſuffragiorum. 
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to prevent bribery and corruption in elections, that they 
could not effect this point. 

Toward the decline of the republic, recourſe was had 
to very extraordinary expedients to make up for the inſuf. 
ficiency of the laws. Prodigics were ſometimes played 
off with ſucceſs; but this ſcheme, though it impoſed on 
the multitude, did not impoſe on thoſe who influenced 
them. . Sometimes aſſemblies were called ſuddenly, and 
in great haſte, that the candidates might not have time 
to create an undue intereſt : at others, again, the whole 
ſeſſion was ſpent in declamation, when it was ſeen that 
the people were biaſſed to take a wrong fide. At length, 
however, ambition eluded all theſe precautions ; and it 
is almoſt incredible that, in the midſt of ſo many abuſes, 
this immenſe people fiill continued, by virtue of their 
ancient laws, to ele their magiſtrates, to paſs laws, to 
judge cauſes, and to expedite both public and private 
affairs, with as much facility as could have been done 
in the Senate itſelt. 


— Ub - 


CHAP. V. 


On a tribunate. 


WHEN it is impracticable to eſtabliſh an exact pro- 
portion between the component parts of a ftate, or that 
inevitably cauſes perpetually operate to change their re- 
lations, a particular magiſtracy is inſtituted, which, not 


incorporating with the reſt, replaces every term in its 
true 
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true relation, and conſtitutes in itſelf a due medium 
either between the prince and the people, between the 


prince and the ſovereign, or, in caſes of neceſſity, at 
at once between both. 


This body, which I ſhall call a Tribunate, is the pre- 
ſerver of the laws and of the legiflative power. It ſerves 
ſometimes to protect the ſovereign againſt the government, 
as the tribunecs of the people did at Rome; fometimes to 
protect the government againſt the people, as at preſent 
the council of the fen do at Venice; and again, at others, 
to maintain an equilibrium both on the one part and the 
other, as did the Ephori at Sparta. 

The Tribunate is not a conſtitutional part of the city, 
and ought not, therefore, to have any ſhare in the legiſla- 
tive or executive power. Even in this, however, its 
own is much greater: for being able to do nothing itſelf, 
it may prevent any thing from being done by others. Tt 
is more ſacred and revered, as defender of the laws, than 
the prince who executes them, or the ſovereign who en- 
acts them. This was very evident at Rome, when the 
haughty patricians, who always deſpiſed the people col - 
lectively, were nevertheleſs obliged to give place to their 
common ott.cers, without command or juriſdiction. 

The Tribunate, when judicioufly moderated, is the 
firmeſt ſupport of a good conſtitution ; but if it have ever 
 tolittle aſcendency of power, it ſubverts every thing. 

With regard to its weakneſs, it is not natural to it ; for, 
provided it have any exiſtence at all, it can never have 
too little power. | 

It degenerates into tyranny when it uſurps the execu- 


tive 
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tive power, of which it is only the moderator, and when 
it would interpret the laws which it ſhould only protect. 
The enormous power of the Ephori, which was exerciſed 
without danger while Sparta retained its purity of man- 
ners, ſerved only to encreaſe the corruption of them 
when once begun. The blood of Agis ſpilt by thoſe 
tyrants was revenged by his ſucceſſor : the crime and the 
puniſhment of the Ephori accelerated equally the ruin of 
that republic; for after the time of Cleomenes, Sparta 
was nothing. The deſtruction of the Roman republic 
was affected in the ſame manner: the exceſſive power 
which the Tribunes by degrees uſurped ſerved at length, 
with the help of the laws made in defence of liberty, as 
1 ſecurity to the Emperors who deſtroyed it. As for the 
council of ten at Venice, it is a moſt ſanguinary tribunal, 
equally horrible to the patricians and the people; and 
which is ſo far from openly protecting the laws, that it 
now ſerves but ſecretly to effect the breach of them. 

The Tribunate is enfeebled, as well as the govern- 
ment, by enereaſing the number of its members. When 
the Roman Tribunes, at firſt two, and afterwards five, 
had a mind to double their number, the Senate d1d not 
oppoſe it; being well aſſured they thould be able to make 
one a curb to another; which was actually the caſe. 

The beſt way to prevent the uſurpations of ſo formi- 
dable a body, a way that no government hath hitherto 
adopted, would be to render ſuch a body not permanent, 
but to regulate the intervals during which it ſhould re- 
main difiolved. Theſe intervals which ſhould not be ſo 
great as to give abuſes time to ſtrengthen into cuſtoms, 

| might 


Wh 
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might be fixed by law, in ſuch a manner that it wouldJbe 
caſy to abridge them, in caſe of neceſſity, by extraordi- 
nary commiſſions. 

This method appears to me to be attended with no in- 
convenience ; becauſe, as I have already obſerved, the 
Tribunate making no eſſential part of the conſtitution, 
may be ſuppreſſed without injury: and it appears to me 
effectual, becauſe a magiſtrate newly re-eſtabliſhed doth 
not ſucceed to the power of his predeceſſor, but to that 
which the law confers on him. 


— —_—_— 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the difature. 


THAT inflexibility of the laws, which prevents their 
yielding to circumſtances, may in ſome caſes render them 
hurtful, and in ſome critical juncture bring on the ruin 
of the ſtate. The order and prolixity of forms, take up 
a length of time, of which the occaſion will not always 
admit. A thouſand accidents may happen for which 
the legiſlature hath not provided; and it is a very ne- 
ceflary foreſight to ſee that it is impoſſible to provide for 
every thing. 

We ſhould not be deſirous, therefore, of eſtabliſhing 
the laws ſo firmly as to ſuſpend their effects. Even 
Sparta itſelf ſometimes permitted the laws to lie dor- 
mant. 


Nothing, however, but the certainty of greater dan- 
Vol. III. L ger 
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ger ſhould induce a people to make any alteration in go- 
vernment ; nor ſhould the facred power of the laws he 
ever reſtraincd unleſs the public ſafety is concerned. In 
ſuch uncommon cafes, when the danger is manifeſt, the 
public ſafety may be provided for by a particular a&, 
which commits the charge of it to thoſe who are moſt 
worthy. Such a commiſſion may paſs, in two different 
ways, according to the nature of the danger. 

If the cafe require only a greater activity in the go- 
vernment, it ſhould be confined to one or two members; 
in which caſe, it would not be the authority of the laws, 
but the form of the adminiſtration only, that would be 
changed. But if the danger be of ſuch a nature, that the 
formality of the laws would prevent a remedy, then the 
ſupreme chict might be nominated who ſhould filence the 
laws, and ſuſpend for a moment the ſovereign authority, 
In ſuch a cate the general will cannot be doubted ; it 
heing evident, that the principal intention of the people 
muſt be to ſave the ſtate from perdition. By this mode 
of temporary ſuſpenſion the legitlative authority is not 
aboliſhed : the magiſtrate who filences it, cannot make 
it ſpeak, and though he over-rules cannot repreſent it; 
he may do every thing indeed but make laws. 

The firſt method was taken by the Roman Senate, 
when it charged the conſuls, in a ſacred manner, to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of the commonweath. The ſecond 
took place when one of the confuls nominated a diQator*; 
cuſton which Rome adopted from the example of Alba. 


* This naugiaat ion was ſecretly made in the night, as if they were aſhan ed 
of the activa 01 placing ann mat! lo much above the law. ] 
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In the early times of the republic, the Romans had 
frequent recourſe to the dictatorſnip, becauſe the ſtate 
had not then ſufficient ſtability to ſupport itſelf by the 
force of its conſtitution. The manners of the people, 
alſo, rendering thoſe precautions unneceſſary which were 
taken in after-times, there was no fear that a dictator 
would abuſe his authority, or that he would be tempted 
to keep it in his hands beyond the term. On the con- 
trary, it appeared, that ſo great a power was burdenſome 
to the perſon inveſted with it, ſo eager were they to re- 
ſign it; as if it were a difficult and dangerous poſt to be 
ſuperior to the laws. 

Thus it was not the danger of the abuſe, but of the 
debaſement of this ſupreme magiſtracy, that gave occa- 
ſion to cenſure the indiſcreet uſe of it in ancient times. 
For when they came to proſtitute it in the affair of elec- 
tions and other matters of mere formality, it was very 
juſtly to be apprehended that it would become leſs re- 
ſpeQable on preſſing occaſions ; and that the people would 
be apt to look upon an office as merely titular, which was 
inſtituted to aſſiſt at empty ceremonies. 

Toward the end of the republic, the Romans, becom- 
ing more circumſpect, were as ſparing of the dictature, 
as they had before been prodigal of it. It was eaſy to 
ſee, however, that their fears were groundleſs, that the 
weakneſs of the capital was their ſecurity againſt the in- 
ternal magiſtrate; that a dictator might in ſome caſes 
have acted in defence of public liberty, without ever 
making encroachments on it ; and that the Roman chains 
were not forged in Rome itſelf, but in its armics abroad. 
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The weak reſiſtance which Marius made to Sylla, and 
Pompey to Cæſar, ſhewed plainly how little the authority 
from within the city could do againſt the power from 
without. 

This error led them to commit great blunders. Such, 
for inſtance, was their neglecting to appoint a dictator in 
the affair of Catiline. For, as it engaged onlv the city, 
or at moſt a province in Italy, a dictator inveſted with 
that unlimited authority which the laws conferred on him 
might eaſily have diſſipated that conſpiracy, which was 
with difficulty ſuppreſſed by a numerous concurrence 
of fortunate circumſtances, which human prudence had 
no reaſon to expect. Inſtead of that, tne Senate con- 
tente itſelf with committing all its power into the hands 
of Conſuls; whence it happened tha: Cicero, in order to 
act effectually, was obliged to exceed that power in a 
capital circumſtance z and though the public in their firſt 
tranſports, approved of his conduct, he was very juſtly 
called to an account afterwards for the blood he had ſpilt 
contrary to the laws; a reproach they could not have 
made to a dictator. But the eloquence of the Conſul 
carried all before it; and preferring, though a Roman, 
his own glory to his country, he thought leſs of the moſt 
legal and certain method of ſaving the ſtate, than the 
means of ſecuring all the houour of ſuch a tranſaction to 
himſe!lf*, Thus was he very juſtly honoured as the de- 
livercr of Rome, and as juſtly punifhed as a violator of 


* This is what he cou'd not he certain of. in propoſing a D:Qator : not 
daring to nvauanate huallt, and not being aſſured his colleague would 
dv it. | 
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its laws. For, however honourable was his repeal, it 
was certainly a matter of favour. 

After all, in whatever manner this important commiſ- 
ſion may be conferred, it is of conſequence to limit its du- 
ration to a ih-rt term; which ſhould on no occaſion be 
prolonged. In thoſe conjectures, when it is neceſſary to 
appoint a DiQator, the ſtate is preſently ſaved or de- 
ſtroyed; which cauſes being over, the dictature becomes 
uſeleſs and tyrz.nnical. At Rome the DeQators held 
their office only for fix months; and the greater part re- 
ſigned be fore that term expired. Had the time appointed 
been longer, it is to be apprehended they would have 
been tempted to make it longer ſtill ; as aid the Decen- 
vir, whoſe office laſted a whole year. The Dictator had 
no more time allowed him than was neceſſary to diſpatch 
the buſineſs for which he was appointed; ſo that he had 
not leiſure to think of other projects, 


— — 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the cenſorſhip. 


AS the declaration of the general will is made by the 
laws, ſo the declaration of the public judgment is made 
by their cenſure. The public opinion is a kind of law, 
which the Cenſor puts in execution, in particular caſes, 
after the example of the prince. 

So far, therefore, is the cenſorial tribunal from being 


the arbiter of popular opinions, it only declares them ; 
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and, whenever it departs from them, its decifions are 

vain and ineffeQual. | 
It is uſeleſs to diſtinguiſh the manners of a nation 
by the objects of its eſteem ; for theſe depend on the ſame 
principle, and are neceſſarily confounded together. A- 
mong all people in the world, it is not nature, but opi- 
nion, which determines the choice of their pleaſures, 
Correct the prejudices and opinions of men, and their 
manners will correct themſelves. We always admire 
what is beautiful, or what appears ſo; but it is in our 
judgment we are miſtaken; it is this judgment then we 
are to regulate. Whoever judges of manners, takes 
upon him to judge of honour ; and whoever judges of 
honour, decides from opinion. | 
The opinions of a people depend on the conſtitution ; 
though the laws do not govern manners, it is the legiſ- 
lature that gives riſe to them. As the legiſlature grows 
feeble, manners degenerate, but the judgment of the 
cenſors will not then effe& what the power of the laws 
have not before effected. | | 
It follows hence, that the office of a Cenſor may be 
uſeful to the preſervation of manners, but never to their 
re- eſtabliſnment. Eſtabliſh Cenſors during the vigour 
of the laws; when this is paſt, all is over; no legal 
means can be effectual when the laws have loſt their 

force. <7 

The Cenſor is preſervative of manners, by preventing 
the corruption of opinions, by maintaining their morality 
and propriety, by judicious applications, and even ſome- 
times by ſettling them when in a fluQuating fituation. 
' The 
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The uſe of ſeconds in duels, though carried to the greateſt 
exceſs in France, was aboliſhed by the following words 
inſerted in one of the King's edicts; As to thoſe who have 
the cowardice to call themſelves ſeconds. This judgment 
anticipating that of the public, was effectual, and put an 
end to that cuſtom at once. But when the ſame edicts 
pronounced it cowardice to fight a duel; though it is 
certainly true, yet as it was contrary to the popular opt - 
nion, the public laughed at a determination fo contrary 
to their own. 

I have obſerved elſewhere *, that the public opinion 
being ſubjected to no conſtraint, there ſhould be no ap- 
pearance of it in the tribunal eſtabliſhed to repreſent it. 
One cannot too much admire with what art this ſpring of 
action, entirely neglected among the moderns, was em- 
ployed by the Romans, and flill more effectually by the 
Lacedemonians. 

A man of bad morals, having made an excellent pro- 
poſal in the council of Sparta, the Ephori, without taking 
any notice of it, cauſed the ſame propoſal to be made by 
a citizen of character and virtue. How honourable was 
this proceeding to the one, and how diſgraceful to the 
other; and that without directly praiſing or blaming 
either! Some drunkards of Samos having behaved inde- 
cently in the tribunal of the Ephori, it was the next day 
permitted by a public edi, that the Samians might be- 
come ſlaves. Would an actual puniſhment have been ſo 
ſevere as ſuch impunity * When the Spartans had once 


* Ido but lightly mention here, what I have treated more at large in 
my Letter to M. d'Alembert. 
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paſſed their judgment on the decency or propriety of any 
behaviour, all Greece ſubmitted to their opinion. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of political religion. 


IN the firſt ages of the world, men had no other 
kings than gods, nor any other government than what 


was purely theocratical. It required a great alteration in 
their ſentiments and ideas, before they could prevail on 
themſelves to look upon a fellow creature as a maſter, and 
think it went well with them. 

Hence, a deity being conſtantly placed at the head of 
every political ſociety, it followed that there were as 
many different gods as people. Two communities, perſon- 
ally ſtrange to each other, and almoſt always at variance, 
could not long acknowledge the ſame maſter ; nor could 
two armies, drawn up againſt each other in battle, obey 
tne ſame chief. Thus Polytheiſm became a natural con- 
ſequence of the diviſion of nations, and thence the want 
of civil and theological toleration, which are perfeQtl 
the ſame, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 

The notion of the Greeks, in pretending to trace their 
own gods among thoſe of the Barbarian nations, took its 
riſe evidently, from the ambition of being thought the 
natural ſovereigns of thoſe people. In this age, however, 
we think that a moſt abſurd part of erudition which re- 
8 lates 
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lates to the identity of the deities of different nations, and 
according to which it is ſuppoſed that Moloch, Saturn, 
and Chronos, were one and the fame god; and that the 
Baal of the P.ienicians, the Zeus of the Greeks, and the 
Jupiter of the Latins, were the ſame deity, as if any thing 
could be found in common between. chimerical beings 
bearing different names! 

If it be aſłked why there were no religious wars among 
the Pagans, when every ſtate had thus its peculiar deity 
and worſhip; I anſwer, it was plainly for this very rea- 
ſon, that each ſtate having its own peculiar religion as 
well as government, no diſtinction was made between the 
obedience paid to their gods and that due to their laws, 
Thus their political were at the ſame time theological 
wars; and the departments of their deities were preſcribed 
by the limits of their reſpective nations. The god of 
one people had no authority over another 'people ; nor 
were theſe pagan deities jealous of their prerogatives, but 
divided the adoration of mankind amicably between 
them. Even Moſes himſelf ſometimes ſpeaks in the ſame 
manner of the God of Iſrael. It is true the Hebrews 
deſpiſed the Gods of the Canaanites, a people proſcribed 
and devoted to deſtruction, whoſe poſſeſſions were given 
them for an inheritance: but they ſpeak with more re- 
verence of the deities of the neighbouring nations whom 
they were forbidden to attack. © Wilt thou not poſſeſs that, 
ſays Jephtha, to Sihon king of the Ammonites, which 
Chemaſh thy god giveth thee to poſſeſs ® S whomſecever 
the Lord our Gd ſhall drive out from before us, them 
will wwe poſſeſs. There is in this paſlage, I think, an 
| | acknow- 
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acknowledged ſimilitude between the rights of Chemoſp, 
and thoſe of the God of Iſrael. 

But when the Jews, being ſubjected tn the Kings of 
Babylon, and afterwards to thoſe of Syria, perſiſted in 
refuſing to acknowledge any god but their own, this re. 
fuſal was eſteemed an act of rebellion againit their con- 
queror, and drew upon them thoſe perſecutions we read 
of in their hiſtory, and of which no other example is ex- 
tent previous to the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity *. 

The religion of every people being thus exclufively an- 
nexed to the laus of the ſtate, the only method of con- 

verting nations was to ſubdue them: warriors were the 
only miſſionaries; and the obligation of changing their 
| religion being a law to the vanquiſhed, they were firſt 
to be conquered before they were ſolicited on this head. 
So far were men from fighting for the gods, that their 
gods, like thoſe of Homer, fought in bchalf of mankind, 
Each people demanded the victory from its reſpeQive 
deity, and expreſſed their gratitude for it by the erection 
of new altars. The Romans, before they beſieged any 
fortreſs, ſummoned its gods to abandon it; and though 
it be true they left the people of Tarentum in poſſeſſion 
of their angry deities, it is plain they looked upon thoſe 
gods as ſubjected and obliged to do homage to their own: 
They left the vanquiſhed in poſſeſſion of their religion, as 
they ſometimes did in that of their laws; a wreathe for Ju- 


It is evident that the war of the Phocians,, called an holy war, Was no: 
a religo war. Its object was to puniſh ſacrilege, and not to lubdue in- 
Enels. | 
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er of the Capito) being often the only tribute they exacted. 

At length, the Romans having extended their religion 
with their empire, and ſometimes even adopted the 
deities of the vanquiſhed, the people of this vaſt empire 
ſound themſelves in poſſeſſion of a multiplicity of gods 
and religions; which not differing eſſentially from each 
other, Paganiſm became inſenſibly one and the ſame re- 
ligion throughout the world. 

Things were in this ſtate when Jeſus came to eſtabliſh 
his ſpiritual kingdom on carth; a deſign which, neceſ- 
farily dividing the theological from the political ſyſtem, 
gave riſe to thoſe inteſtine diviſions which have ever fince 
continued to embroil the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
Now this new idea of a kingdom in the other world 
having never entered into the head of the Pagans, they 
regarded the Chriſtians as actual rebels, who, under 
an hypocritical ſhew of humility, waited only a proper 
opportunity to render themſelves independent, and art- 
fully to uſurp that authority, which in their weak and 
infant ſtate they pretended to reſpet: and this was 
undoubtedly the cauſe of their being perſecuted. 

What the Pagans were apprehenſive of, alſo did, in 


proceſs of time, actually come to paſs. Things put on a 


new face; and the meck Chriſtians, as their number in- 
creaſed, changed their tone, while their inviſible king- 
dom of the other world became, under a vifible head, 
the moſt deſpotic and tyrannical in this. 

As in all countries, however, there were civil gover- 
nors and laws, there reſulted from this twofold power a 
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perpetual ſtruggle for juriſdiction, which renders a per. 
tet ſyſtem of domeſtic policy almoſt impoſſible in Clyic. 


tian ſtates; and prevents us from ever coming to a ge. land 
termination, whether it be the prince or the prieſt we ar 0 
bound to obey. _ one 
Some nations indeed, even in Europe or its neiz)ibour. yer 
hood, have endeavoured to preſerve or re-eſtabliſh the on 
ancient ſyſtem, but without ſucceſs; the ſpirit of Chriſ. on 
ou 


tianity hath univerſally prevailed. Religious worſhi 
hath always remained, or again become independent of 
the ſovereign, and without any neceſlary connection with 
the body*of the ſtate. Mahomet had very falutary and 
well-connected views in his political ſyſtem; and fo long 
as his modes of government ſubſiſted under the caliphs 
and their {uccellors, that government remained perfecty 
uniform, and ſo far good. But the Arabians becoming 
wealthy, learned, polite, indolent, and cowardly, were 
ſubdued by the Barbarians: then the diviſion between 
the two powers re-commenced ; and though it be leſs ap- 
parent among the Mahometans than among Chriſtians, 
it is nevertheleſs to be diſtinguiſhed, particularly in the 
{ect of Ali: there are ſome ſtates alſo, as in Perſia, where 
this diviſion is conſtantly perceptible. 

Among us, the Kings of England are placed at the 
head of the church, as are alſo the Czars in Ruſſia : but 
by this title they are not ſo properly maſters as miniſters 
of the religion of thoſe countries: they are not poſſeſſed 
of the power to change it, but only to maintain its preſent 


form. Whenever the clergy conſtitute a collective 
body, 
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body “, they will be both maſters and lez:Nators in their 

wn cauſe. There are therefore two ſovereigns in Eng- 

land and Ruſſia, as well as elſewhere. 

Of all Chriſtian authors, Mr. Hobbes was the only 

one who ſaw the evil and the remedy, and who hath 

ventured to propoſe the re-union of the two heads of this 
eagle, and to reſtore that political union, without which 
no ſtate or government can he well conſtituted. But Fe 
ought to have ſeen, that the prevailing ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity was incompatible with his ſyſtem, and that the 
intereſt of the church would be always too powerful for the 
ſtate, It was not ſo much that which was really falſe 
and ſhocking in the writings of this philoſopher, as what 
was really juſt and true, that rendered him odious 9 

[ conceive that, by a proper diſplay of hiſtorical facts, 
in this point of view, it would be eaſy to refute the oppo- 
fite ſentiments both of Bayle and Warburton ; the former 
of which pretends that no religion whatever can be of ſer- 
vice to the body-politic, and the latter that chriſtianity is 
its beſt and firmeſt ſupport. It might be proved againſt 
the firſt, that every ſtate in the world hath been founded 


* It muſt be ohſerved, that it is not fo much the formal afſ-mblies of 
the clergy, ſuch as are heid in France, hie h unite them together in 4 
body, as the communion of their clurches. Communion and exconmm- 
nication ferm the tocial compact ot the clergy; "A compact ” means of 
which they will always maimain their a.condaiu y over boti kings aud pro- 
ple. All the prieſts that communicate it o072ther are tellowecitiz ens. though 
they ſhould be p-. rlonally as dittant as the exir-milies of the world. This 
vention iS a maiter-piece in po. acy. The Pagen pricks had nothing like 
u, end therefore never had any cle rica! body. 


i lualir of Grotius to his brocher, dated the 11th of April, 1643, 
may beten hat that great Civilian approve d and blamcd in his book De 
CIVE. It is rue, chat Grotius, being iudulgen, ſeems inclined to bor Riu 
the auchor the taults of his book, for the lake of its merits; the telt of the 
world, however, were not ſo candid. 


On 
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on the baſis of religion; and againſt the ſecond, that the 
precepts of Chriſtianity are at the bottom more prejugi. 
cial than conducive to the ſtrength of the ſtate. 

In order to make myſelf fully underſtood, I need only 
give a littic more preciſion to the vague ideas generally en- 
tertained of political religion. 

Religion, conſidered as it relates to ſociety, which i; 
either general or particular, may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds, diz. the religion of the man, and that of the citi. 
zen. The firſt, deſtitute of temples, altars, or rites, 
confined purely to the internal worſhip of the ſupreme Be. 
ing, and to the performance of the eternal duties of mor. 
ality, is the pure and ſimple religion of the goſpel ; this is 
genuine theiſm, and may be called the law of natural di. 
vinity. The other, adopted only in one country, whoſe 
gods and tutelary ſaints are hence peculiar to itſelt, is com- 
poſed of certain dogmas, rites, and external modes of 
worſhip prefcribed by the laws of ſuch country ; all fo- 
reigners being accounted infidels, aliens, and barbarians; 
this kind of religion extends the duties and privileges ct 
men no farther than to its own alters. Such were all the 
religions of primitive ages, to which may be given the 
name of the law of civil vr poſitive divinity. 

There is a third kind of religion ſtill more extraordinary 
_ which dividing ſociety into two legiſlatures, two chiefs, and 
two parties, ſubjects mankind to contradictory obligations, 
and prevents them from being at once devotees and eiti- 
Zens. Such is the religion of the Lamas, of the Japa- 


neſe, and of the Roman Catholics ; which may be deno- 


minated the religion of the prieſts, and is productive of a 
ſort 
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ſort of mixed and unfociable obligation, for which we 
have no name. 

If we examine theſe three kinds of religion in a politi- 
cal light, they have all their faults. The third is fo pal- 
pably de fective, that it would be mere loſs of time to point 
mem out. Whatever contributes to diflolve the ſocial 
union is good for nothing: all inſtitutions which ſet man 
in contradiction with himſelf are of no uſe. 

The ſecond is ſo far commendable as it unites divine 
worſhip with a reſpec for the laws, and that, making 
the country the object of the people's adoration, the citi- 
zen is taught that to ſerve the ſtate is to ſerve its tutelary 
divinity. This is a ſpecies of theocracy, in which there 
ſhould be no other pontiff than the prince, no other prieſts 
than the magiſtrates. To die, in ſuch a ſtate, for their 
country, is to ſuffer martyrdom ; to violate the laws is 
impiety; and to doom a criminal to public execration, is 
to devote him to the anger of the gods. 

It is blameable; however, in that, being founded on 
falſhood and deceit, it leads mankind into error; rendering 
them credulous and ſuperſtitious, it ſubſtitutes vain ce- 
remonies inſtead of the true worſhip of the Deity. It is 
further blameable, in that, becoming excluſive and tyran- 
nical, it makes people ſanguinary and perſecuting; ſo that 
a nation ſhall ſometimes breathe nothing but murder and 
maſſacre, and think at the ſame time they are doing an 
holy action in cutting the throats of thuſe who worſhip 
the gods in a different manner from themſelves. This 
circumſtance places ſuch a people in a natural ſtate of war 

| with 
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with all others, which is very unfavourable to their own 
ſafety. 

There remains then only the rational and manly re. 
ligion cf Chriſtianity ; not, however, as it is profeſſed in 
modern times, but as it is diſplayed in the goſpel, which 
is quite another thing. According to this holy, ſublime, 
and true religion, mankind being all the children of the 
ſame God, acknowledge themſelves to be brothers, and 
the ſociety which unites them diffolves only in death. 

But this religion, having no particular relation to the 
body- politic, leaves the laws in potleſſion only of their 
own force, without adding any thing to it; by which 
means the firmet bonds 0+ (ch particular ſociety are of 


no effect. Add to this, that Chriſtianity is fo far from 


attaching the hearts of the citizens to the ſtate, that it 
detaches them from it, as well as from all worldly ob- 
jects in general: than which nothing can be more con- 
trary to the ſpirit of ſociety. 

It is ſaid, that a nation of true Chriſtians would form 
the moſt perfect ſociety imaginable. To this aſſertion, 
however, there is one great objection; and this is, that a 
ſociety of true Chriſtians would not be a ſociety of men. 
Nay, I will go ſo far as to affirm, that this ſuppoſed 
ſociety, with all its perfection, would neither be of the 
greateſt ſtrength nor duration. In conſequence of its be- 
ing perfect, it would want the ſtrongeſt ties of connec- 
tion; and thus this very circumſtance would deſtroy it. 

Individuals might do their duty, the people might be 
obedient to the laws, the chiefs might be juſt, the ma- 
giſtrate 
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giſtrate incorrupt, the ſoldiery might look upon death with 
contempt, and there might prevail neither vanity nor lux- 
urv, in ſuch a ſtate. So far all would go well; but let us 
look further. 

Chriſtianity is a ſpiritual religion, relative only to ce- 
eſtial objects: the Chriſtian's inheritance is not of this 
world. He performs his duty, it is true ; but this he does 
with a profound indifference for the good or ill ſucceſs of 
his endeavours. Provided he hath nothing to reproach 
himſelf with, it is of little importance to him whether 
matters go well or ill here below. If the ſtate be in a 
flouriſhing ſituation, he can hardly venture to rejoice in 
the public felicity, leſt he would be puffed up with the in- 
ordinate pride of his country's glory ; if the ſtate decline, 
he bleſſes the hand of god that humbles his people to the 


duſt. 
It is farther neceſſary to the peace and harmony of ſo- 


ciety, that all the citizens ſhould be without exception 
equally good Chriſtians ; for if unhappily there ſhould be 
one of them ambitions or hypocritical, if there ſhould be 
found among them a Cataline or a Cromwell, it is certain 
he would make an eafy prey of his pious countrymen. 
Chriſtian charity doth not eaſily permit the thinking evil 
of one's neighbour. No ſooner ſhould an individual diſ- 
cover the art of impoſing on the majority, and be inveſ- 
te] with ſome portion of public authority, than he would 
beome a dignitary ; Chriſtians muſt not ſpeak evil of dig- 
nities: thus reſpected, he would thence aſſume power. 
Chriſtians muſt obey the ſuperior powers. Does the de- 


9 M poſitary 
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poſitary of power abuſe it? he becomes the rod by which 
it pleaſes God to chaſtiſe his children. 

And would their conſciences permit them to drive out 
the uſurper, the public tranquility muſt be broken, ang 
violence and bloodſhed ſucceed : all this agrees but ill 
with the meekneſs of true Chriſtians ; and, after all, 
what is it to them, whether they are freemen or ſlaves in 
this vale of miſery? Their effential concern is to work 
out their ſalvation, and obtain happineſs in another 
world; to effect which, their reſignation in this is held to 
be their duty. 

Should ſuch a ſtate be forced into a war with any 
neighbouring power, the citizens might march readily to 
the combat without thinking of flight ; they might do 
their duty in the field, but they would have no ardour 
for victory, being better inſtructed to die than to con- 
quer. Of what conſequence is it to them, whether they 
are victors or vanquiſhed? Think what advantages an 
impetuous and ſanguine enemy might take of their 
ſtoiciſm! Draw them out againſt a brave and generous 
people, ardently inſpired with the love of glory and their 
country; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, your truly Chriſtian re- 
f ublic againſt that of Sparta or of Rome; what would be 
the conſequence? your devout Chriſtians would be 
beaten, diſcomfited, and knocked on the head, before 
they had time to look about them; their only ſecurity 
depending on the contempt which their enemy might 
entertain for them. It was, in my opinion, a fine oath, 
that was taken by the ſoldiers of Fabius. They did not 
make a vow either to die or conquer; they {wore they 

woul'! 
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would return conquerors, and punctually performed their 

oath. Chriſtian troops could not have made ſuch a vow, 

they would have been afraid of tempting the Lord their 

God. 

But I am all this while committing a blunder, in 
ſpeaking of a Chriftian republic ; one of theſe terms ne- 
ceſſarily excluding the other. Chriſtianity inculcates 
{crvitude and dependence; the ſpirit of it is too favour- 

able to tyrants, for them ſometimes to profit by it. True 
Chriſtians are formed for flaves; they know it, and 
never trouble themſelves about conſpiracies and inſurrec- 
tions; this tranſitory life is of too little value in their 

eſteem. 

Will it be ſaid, The Chriſtians are excellent ſoldiers ? 

deny it. Produce me your Chriſtian troops. For my 

WM part, I know of no true Chriſtian ſoldiers. Do you 
name thoſe of the Cruſades? I anſwer, That, not to 
call in queſtion the valour of the Crufaders, they were 

very far from being Chriſtian citizens: they were the 
ſoldiers of the prieſt, the citizens of the church ; they 
tought for its ſpiritual country, which, ſome how or 

MM other, it had converted into a temporal one, To ſet 
MW this matter in the beſt light, it was a kind of return to 
M Paganiſm ; for as the golpel did not cſtabliſh any national 
religion, an holy war could not poſlibly be carried on by 
truc Chriſtians. | 
Under the Pagan emperors, the Chriſtian ſoldiers 
were brave; of this all the Chriſtian writers aſſure us, 
and I believe them; the motive of their bravery was a 
ſpirit of honour or emulation, excited by the Pagan 
M 2 troops. 


: 
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troops. But when the emperors became Chriſtians, thi, 
motive of emulation no longer ſubſiſted; and when the 
Croſs had put the Eagle to flight, the Roman valcur 
diſappeared. 

But, laying aſide political conſiderations, let us re. 
turn to the matter of right, and aſcertain its true principles 
with regard to this important point. The right which 


the ſoical compact confers on the ſovereign, extending 


no farther than to public utility“, the ſubject is not ac. 
countable to that ſovereign on account of any opinion: 
he may entertain that have nothing to do with the com. 
munity. Now it is of great importance to a ſtate, that 
every citizen ſhould be of a religion that may inſpire 
him with a regard for his duty: but the tenets of that re- 
ligion are no farther intereſting to the community than as 
they relate to morals, and to the diſcharge of thoſe obli. 


gations which the profeſſor lies under to his fellow-ci- 


tizens. If we except theſe, the individual may profeſs 
what others he pleaſes, without the ſovereign's having 
any right to interfere ; for having no juriſdiction in the 
other world, it is nothing to the ſovereign what becomes 
f the citizens in a future life, provided they diſcharge 
the duties incumbent on them in the preſent. 

There is a profeſſion of faith, therefore, purely po- 


* na republic, ſays the Marquis d' A, very one is perfettly at liberty, hi. 
cauſe no one may injure another. This is the invariable limit of republican 
liberty, nor is it poſſible to ſtate the caſe more preciſely. I cannot druy 
myſelf the pleaſure of ſometimes quoting this manuſcript, though unknown 
to the public, in order to do honour to the memory of an 11luſtrious and 
re ſpectable perſanage, who preſerved the integrity of the citizen even in 
the miniitry. and adopted the 1oft unright and ſalutary views in the gü. 
vernmeut of his country. | — 
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itical ; the articles of which it is in the province of the 
{vcreign to aſcertain, not preciſely as articles of religion, 
hut as the ſentiments due to ſociety, without which it 
is impoſſible to be a good citizen or faithful ſubject *. 
Without compelling any one to adopt theſe ſentiments, 
the ſovereign may alſo equitably baniſh him the ſociety ; 
not indeed as impious, but as unſociable, as incapable of 
having a ſineete regard to juſtice, and of ſacrificing his 
life, if required, to his duty. Again, ſhould any one, 
after having made a public profeſſion of ſuch ſentiments, 
betray his diſbelief of them by his miſconduct, he may 
equitably be puniſhed with death; having committed the 
greateſt of all crimes, that of belying his heart in the 
face of the laws. 

The tenets of political religion ſhould be few and 
ſimple; they ſhould be laid down alſo with preciſion, 
and without explication or comment. The exiſtence of 
a powerful, intelligent, beneficent, preſcient, and pro- 
vident Deity ; a future ſtate; the reward of the virtuous, 
and the puniſhment of the wicked ; the ſacred nature of 
the ſocial contract, and of the laws; theſe ſhould be its 
poſitive tenets. As to thoſc of a negative kind, I would 
confine myſelf ſolely to one, by forbidding perſecution. 

Thoſe who affect to make a diſtinction between civil 
and religious toleration, are, in my opinion, miſtaken, 


* Ceſar, in pleading for Catiline, endeavoured to eſtabliſh the doctrine 
of the mortality of the Soul; Cato and Cicero, in anſwer to him, did not 


enter into a philoſophical diſcuſhon of the argument; but contented them- 
ſelves wich ſh-wing that Ceſ:r had ſpoken like a bad citizen, and advanced 
a dozma pernicious to the tate, Aud this was in ſact in the only point that 


ame before the Senate of Rune, and not a queſtion in theology. 
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It is impoſſible to live cordially in peace with thoſe 
whom we firmly believe devoted to damnation : to love 
them would be to hate the Deity for puniſhing them; it 
is therefore abſolutely neceſſary for us either to perſecute 
or to convert them. Wherever the ſpirit of religious 
perſecution ſubſiſts, it is impoſſible it ſhould not have 
ſome effe& on the civil police; in which caſe, the ſove- 
reign is no longer ſovereign even in a ſecular view; the 
prieſts become the real maſters, and kings only their 
othcers. 

In modern governments, where it is impoſſible to ſup. 
port an excluſive national religion, it is requiſite to tole- 
rate all ſuch as breathe the ſpirit of toleration toward 
others, provided their tenets are not contradictory to the 
duty of a good citizen. But whoſoever ſhould preſume to 
ſay, There is no ſalvation out of the pale of our church, 
ought to be baniſhed the ſtate, unleſs indeed the ſtate be 
an eccleſiaſtical one, and the prince a pontiff. Such a 
dogma is of uſe only in a theocratical government; in 
every other it is deſtruGive. The reaſon which it is ſaid 
Henry. IV. gave for embracing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, ought. to have made an honeſt man reject it, and 
more particularly a prince capable of reaſoning on the 
ſubject. 
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CHAP, IX. 


The concluſion. 


HAVING thus ſtated the true principles of politic 
uw, and endeavoured to fix the ſtate on its proper baſis, 
it remains to ſhew in what manner it is ſupported by ex- 
ternal relations. 

Under this head would be comprehended, the laws of 
nations and commerce, the laws of war and conqueſt, 
leagues, negoctations, treaties, &c. But theſe preſent a 
new proſpect, too vaſt and extenſive for ſo ſhort a fight as 
mine; which ſhould be confined to objects leſs diſtant, 
and more adapted to my limited capacity. 


1 
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As a more noble, uſeful, and delightful Project never 
engaged the human mind, than that of eſtabliſhing a per- 
petual peace among the contending nations of Europe, 
never did a writer lay a better claim to the attention of 
the public than he who points out the means to carry ſuch 
a deſign into execution. It is, indeed, very difficult for 
a man of probity and ſenſibility, not to be fired with a 
kind of enthuſiaſm on fuch a fubje& : nay, I am notclear 
that the very illuſions of an heart truly humane, whoſe 
warmth makes every thing eaſily furmountable, are not 
in this caſe more eligible than that rigid and forbidding 
prudence, which finds, in its own indifterence and want 
of public ſpirit, the chief obſtacle to every thing that tends 
to promote the public good. 


doubt not that many of my readers will be fore-armed 
With 
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with incredulity, to withſtand the pleaſing temptation of 
being perſuaded ; and indeed I ſincerely lament their dul- 
neſs in miſtaking obſtinacy for wiſdom. But I fluter 
myſelf, that many an honeſt mind will ſympathiſe with 
me in that delightful emotion, with which I take up the 
pen to treat of a ſubject ſo greatly intereſting to the world. 
| am going to take a view, at leaſt in imagination, of 
mankind united by love and friendſhip: I am going to 
take a contemplative proſpect of an agrecable and peace- 
ful ſociety of brethren, living in conſtant harmony, di- 
refed by the ſame maxims, and joint ſharers of one com- 
mon felicity; while, realizing to myſelf fo affecting a pie- 
ture, the repreſentation of ſuch imaginary happineſs will 
give me the momentary enjoyment of a pleaſure actually 
preſent. 

I could not reſiſt the impulſe of devoting a few lines, 
at the beginning of my performance, to a ſentiment with 
which my heart is replete. Let us now endeavour to rea- 
ſon coolly on the ſubject. Being reſolved to advance no- 
thing which I cannot prove, I think myſelf authoriſed 
to deſire the reader to deny nothing which he cannot con- 
fute: for I am not ſo mueh afraid of thoſe who may ar- 
gue, as of ſuch as with-hold their aſſent to arguments to 
which they will nevertheleſs make no objection. 

It requires no very long or cloſe attention to the means 
of bringing any kind of government to perfection, to per- 
ccive many abſtacles and embarraſſments, which ariſe leſs 
from the nature of the conſtitution than from its external 
relations: ſo that the care, which ought to be devoted to the 
domeſtic policy of a ſtate, is neceflarily beſtowed on ſecur- 
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ing its dependency ; more pains have been taken to enable 
it to reſiſt other ſtites, than to improve its own govern. 
ment. If the ſocial union were, as pretended, rather the 
ect of reaſon than the pafſions, how could men have 
been ſo long in finding out that they have always done 
either too much or too little for their own happineſs ; that 
individuals, being in a ſocial ſtate with regard to their fel. 
low countrymen, and in a ſtate of nature with reſpe& to 
the reſt of che world, they have only prevented civil blood- 
ſhed among particulars, to excite national wars, a thou- 
ſand times more general and deſtructive; and that by at- 
taching vurſelves to the intereſt of particular perſons, we 
becowe enemies to our whole ſpecies. 

If there be any way to remove theſe fatal contradictions, 
it is perhaps by a confederative form of government only; 
which, connecting whole nations by the ſame ties that 
unite individuals, may equally ſubje& both the one and 
the other to the authority of the laws. This mode of 
government appears, beſides, preferable to every other, 
as it comprehends at once the advantages both of great 


ſtates and ſmall ones: it is reſpectable abroad from its 


power; its laws are vigorouſly executed; and it is the 
only form which is adapted equally to reſtrain the ſubject, 
the magiſtrate, and foreign ſtates. 

This form of government, indeed, although it ſeem 
novel in ſome reſpects, and has been well underſtood only 
by the moderns, was not unknown to the ancients. The 
Greeks had their Amphictiones, the Tuſcans their Leu— 
cumoni, the Latins their Feriæ, the Gauls their cities, 
and the expiring ſtate of Greece became famous for the 


Achean 
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Achean League. None of thoſe ancient confederacics, 
however, diſplayed ſo much wiſdom as the modern ones 
of the German Empire, the Helvetic League, or tlie 
union of the States-General. If theſe bodies-politic allo 
are ſtill but few, and far from being arrived at that per- 
fection they are capable of, it is becauſe tlie beſt of them 
is not ſo caſily put in execation as may be imagined ; and 
that in politics as well as in morals, the extent of our 
knowledge proves hardly any thing any more than that of 
our misfortuncs. 


To theſe public confederacies may be added others 


not leſs real, though leſs apparent, which are tacitly 
formed by the union of intereſts, a conformity of maxims, 
a ſimilarity of cuſtoms, and various other circumſtances 
which admit certain common relations to ſubſiſt even be- 
tween divided nations. Thus it is that all the powers of 
Europe form a kind of ſyſtem among themſelves, which 
unites them by the ſame religion, by the ſame law of na- 
tions, by morals, literature, commerce, and by a ſort of 
eduilibrium which is the neceſſary reſult of them all; and 
which, though nobody ſtudies to preſerve, is not ſo caſily 
deſtroyed as many people imagine. 

Tne national ſociety has not always ſubſiſted in Europe 
the particular cauſes, which firſt gave riſe to it, ſtill ſerv- 
ing to preſerve and maintain it. In fad, before the Ro- 
man conqueſts, the people of this part of the world were 
all barbarians, unknown to each other: they had nothing 
in common but the moſt ſimple faculties of human beings ; 
faculties that, debaſed by ſlavery, hardly raiſed them a 
degree above the brutes. Hence the Greeks took upon 
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them out of their philoſophical vanity, to diſtinguiſh man- 
kind, as it were, into two ſpecies; one of which, vn. 
their own, was formed to command; and the other, com. 
prehending the reſt of the world, to obey. It followed 
from this principle, that a Gaul or an Therian was looked 
upon by a Greek, as we look upon a Hottentot or a 
North-American Indian : while the barbarian nations 
themſelves bore as little affinity to each other, as the 
Greeks bore to any of them. 

But when this people, naturally pre-eminent, had been 
| ſubdued by the Romans their ſlaves, and great part of 
the known world had ſubmitted to the ſame yoke, a civil 
and political union of courſe formed itſelf between the ſe- 
veral members of the ſame empire; an union that was 
rendered much cloſer by that very. wife or very fooliſh 
maxim, of conferring on the vanquiſhed the rights and 
privileges of the victors; and more particularly by the 
famous decree of Claudius, which admitted all the ſub- 
jets of Rome into the number of Roman citizens, 

To the political chain, which thus united all the mem- 
bers in one body, were now added civil inſtitutions and 
laws, which gave new force to ſuch connections, by de- 
termining, in a clear, - preciſe, and equitable manner (at 
leaſt as far as the extent of ſo vaſt an Empire would ad- 
mit of) the reciprocal rights and duties of the ſovereign 
and ſubjects, as well as thoſe of the latter among 
themſelves. The Theodoſian code, and after that the 
books of JusTINIAN, formed new links in the chain of 
reaſon and jultice, aptly ſubſtituted for thoſe of the ſove- 
rign power, Which were in a very palpable ſtate of relax- 
atlon, 
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ation. This ſubſtitute greatly delayed the diſſolution of 
the Empire, and leng maintained its drooping juriſdiction 
over thoſe very barbarians who were working its deſolu— 
tion. 

A third tie, till ſtronger than the preceeding, was that 
of religion: nor can it be denied that Europe is particu- 
larly indebted to Chriſtianity for that kind of ſocial union 
which is conſtantly kept up between its members: fo that 
the people which have not adopted the ſentiments of the 
reſt, in this particular, have always remained aliens 
among them. Chriſtianity, the ſubject of contempt, at 
its riſe, ſerved at length as an aſylum to its detractors : 
nay, the Roman empire itſelf, after having ſo cruelly and 
vainly perſecuted it, found in it thoſe reſources which it 
could not draw from its military power. Its miſſions 
were of more ſervice than its conqueits. It ſent Biſhops 
to repair the blunders of its Gencrals, and triumphed by 
its Prieſts when its Soldiers were defeated. It was thus 


the Franks, the Goths, the Lombards, and a thouſand. 


others, ſubmitted to the autheritv of Rome, after chey 
themſelves had reduced her cmpire ; and received with 
the law of the Goſpel, that of the Prince who firit cauſed 
it to be promulgated among them. 

Such was the reſpect ſtill paid to that imperial body, 
that its deſtroyers prided themſelves in its tirles, even in 
its expiring moments ; while thoſe very conquerors, who 
had debaſed the Empire, became othcers of it; and the 
greateſt Kings contended for Patrician honours, govern- 
ments, and conſulſhips: even as a lion cringing to the 
man he might devour, thoſe tremendous victors paid ho- 
mage 
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mage to that throne which they had the power to ſubvert 


when they pleaſed. 
It was thus the Prieſthood and the Empire formed à 
ſocial chain between various people ; who, without hay. 
ing any real connection of intereſts, privileges, or depen. 
dence, enjoyed a community of maxims and opinions; 
the influence of which has remained after the principle has 
been deſtroyed. The ancient ſtate of the Roman Empire 
hath continued to form a kind of union between the mem- 
bers of which it was compoſed : while Rome poſſeſſing 
another ſort of dominion after the diflolution of the Em. 
pire, there reſulted from this twofold connection a cloſer 
ſociety among the nations 6f Europe, where the centre of 
the two powers had exiſted, than in other parts of the 
world, where the inhabitants are too much diſperſed to 
hold correſpondence with each other, and have befides no 

particular point of union. 
Add to this, the peculiar ſituation of Europe, more 
equally populous and fertile, better connected in its ſeve- 
ral parts; the continual admixture of intereſts, which 
conſanguinity, commerce, arts, and navigation, conti- 
nually effect between ſovereigns ; the multitude of rivers, 
and diverſity of their courſe, which facilitate the commu- 
nication of different parts; the inconſtancy of the inha- 
bitants, which induccs them to travel and paſs frequently 
from one country to another; the invention of printing, 
and prevailing taſte for letters, which hath formed a com- 
munity of knowledge and ſtudies; and laſtly, that mul- 
tiplicity and ſmall extent of many fates, which, added 
to ihe calls of luxury, and to the diverſity of climates, 
render 
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render the one always neceſlary to the other: all theſe 
things united form in Europe, not merely, as in Aſia or 
Africa, an ideal collection of people, who have nothing 
but a nominal community between them; but an actual 
ſociety, which has its religion, morals, cuſtoms, and 
and even its laws, from which none of the people com- 
poſing it can ſeperate without cauſing an immediate diſtur- 
bance. 

To behold, on the other hand, the perpetual diſſenſions, 
depredarions, uſurpations, rebellions, wars, and murders, 
which are conſtantly ravaging this reſpectable abode of 
philoſophers, this brilliant aſylum of the arts and ſciences; 
to reflect on the ſublimity of our converſation and the 
meanneſs of our proceedings, on the humanity of our may 
ims and the eruchky of our actions, on the meek neſs of 
our religion and the horror of our perſecutions, on a po- 
licy ſo wiſe in theory and ſo abfurd in practice, on the be- 
neficence of ſovereigns and the wiſery of their people, on 
governments ſo mild and wars fo deſttuctive; we are at 
a loſs to reconcile theſe ſtrange contraricties, while this 
pretended fraternity of European nations appears to be 
only a term of ridicule, ſerving ironically to expreſs their 
reciprocal animoſity. 

And yet, in all this, things only take their natural 
courſe ; every ſociety deſtitute of lass or megiſtrates, every 
union formed or ſupported by chance, mud necettari.y 
degenerate into quarrels and difieniions upon the frif 
charge of circumſtances. The ancient un'on of i! Eu- 
ropean nations hath render their mcreſts e pri eggs 
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many points, that the leaſt agitativn of any one puts the 
whole in motion. Their diſſenſions are alſo by ſo much 
the more fatal as their connections are intimate; while 
their frequent quarrels are almoſt as unnatural and crucl 
as civil wars. 

It muſt be admitted, therefore, that the preſent rela. 
tive ſtate of the European powers is a ſtate of war; and 
that the partial treaties ſubſiſting between ſome of them, 
are rather temporary truces, than a ſtate of actual peace; 
whether it be owing to thoſe treaties having no other gua- 
rantees than the contraQing parties, or that their reſpective 
rights are never duly aſcertained, and the pretenſions thence 
ſubſiſting among powers who acknowledge no ſuperior 
infallibly prove the ſource of new wars, as ſoon as different 
eirenmſtances empower the pretenders to aſſert their claims, 

To this it may be added, that the law of nations not 
being univerſally concerted and eftabliſhed, but having 
no general principles, and inceſſantly varying according 
to eime and place, it is full of contradictory maxims, which 
enn never be reconciled but by the right of the ſtrongeſt: 
ſo that the judgment being without a fure guide, and 
always biaſſed in doubtful cafes by ſelf-intereſt, war be- 
comes ſometimes inevitable, even when both parties may 
be defirous of acting juſtly. All that can be done, with 
the beſt intentions, therefore, is to decide this kind of 
Ciſputes by force of arms, or to palliate them by tem- 
porary treaties. But no ſooner is occaſion taken to re- 
vive the cauſe of quarrel, than it takes a new form, and 
all is complication and confuſion : the real grounds of 
the affair are not to be ſeen ; uſurpation paBies for right, 

and 
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a weakneſs for injuſtice ; while, amidſt the general 
liforder, every one finds himſelf i.:ſenfibly ſo far diſ- 
placed,, that, if it were poſſible to recur to the real and 
prumative right, there would be few ſovereigns in Eu- 
rope who ought not to refund every thing they poſſeſs. 

Another ſource of war, leſs obvious though not leſs 
real, is, that things do not change their form in changing 
their nature; that ſtates which are hereditary in fact, 
remain elective in appearance; that there are parliaments 
or national ſtates in monarchies, and hereditary chiefs in 
republics; that one power really dependent on another, 
{till preſerves the appearance of liberty; that all the ſub- 
jets of the ſame ſovereign are not governed by the ſame. 
laws; that the order of ſucceſſion is different in different 
provinces of the ſame ſtate ; in fine, that all governments 
naturally tend to a change, without there being a poſſi- 
bility of preventing it. Such are the general and par- 
ticular cauſes which connect us for our ruin, and lead us 
to deſcribe the charms of ſocial virtue with our hands 
conſtantly ſtained with human gore. 

The cauſes of an evil being once known, the remedy, 
if any ſuch there be, is ſufficiently indicated by the ſame 
means. It is plain to every one, that ſociety is formed 
by a coalition of intereſts ; that every diſſention ariſes from 
an oppoſition of intereſts; that, as a thouſand fortuitous 
events may change and modify both the one and the 
other, it is neceſſary that every ſocicty ſhould poſſeſs a 
coercive force, to direct and concert the movements of 
its ſeveral members, in gtrder to give their common in- 
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tereſts and reciprocal engagements that ſolidity Which 
they could not ſeparately acquire. 

It would otherwiſe be a great miſtake to ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch a ſtate of conſtraint could ever change, merely from 
the nature of things, and without the affiſtance of art, 
The preſent ſyſtem of Europe hath attained preciſely that 
degree of ſolidity, which may keep it in a perpetual agi- 
tation, without ever effeQually ſubverting it: thus, if 
our misfortunes cannot be increaſed, they are ti)1 leſs 
capable of being put an end to; becauſe no great reyo- 
lution can now ever happen. 

To prove this, as far as it is neceſſary, we ſhall begin 
with taking a general view of the preſent ſtate of Europe. 
The ſituation of the mountains, ſeas, and rivers, which 
ſerve as boundaries to the ſeveral nations inhabiting it, 
ſeem alſo to have determined the number and extent of 
thoſe nations; ſo that the political order of this part of 
the world may be ſaid to be, in ſome reſpects, the work 
of nature. 

In fact, we are not to ſuppoſe that the boaſted balance 
of power in Europe hath been actually eſtabliſhed ; or 
that any body has done any thing really with a vicw to 
ſupport it. It is found, indeed, to exiſt ; and thoſe who 
fnd they have not weight enough to deſtroy it, cover 
their own particular deſigns with the pretence of main- 
taining it. But whether attended to or not, this balance 
certainly ſubſiſts, and needs no other ſupport than itſelf, 
if it were to reinain uninterrupted : nay, though it ſhould 
vecaſionally be diſturbed on one fide, it preſently reco- 

vers 
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vers itſelf on the other: ſo that if the princes, who are 
accuſed of aſpiring to univerſal monarchy, were really fo 
aſpiring, they difplayed in this particular much more am- 
bition than judgment; for how could they reflect a mo- 
ment on ſuch a project, without diſcovering it to be ri- 
diculous? How could they be inſenſible, that there is no 
power in Europe ſo much ſuperior to the reſt, as to be 
able ever to become their maſter? Thoſe conquerors, 
who have brought about great revolutions, have always 
effected it by the ſudden march of unexpected armies ; 
by bringing foreign troops, differently trained to war, 
againſt people difarmed, divided, or undiſciplined : But 
where ſhall we find an European prince whoſe forces the 
others are not acquainted with ? where find one to ſub- 
due the reſt, when the greateſt of them all forms ſo ſmall 
a part of the whole, and they are all ſo vigilant againſt 
each other's encroachments? Can any one maintain more 
troops than all the reſt? He could not; or, if he could, 
he would only be the ſooner ruined, or his troops would 
be ſo much the worſe as they were more numerous. 
Could he have them better diſciplined ? They would be 
leſs in proportion. Beſides, military diſcipline is nearly 
the ſame, or ſhortly will be ſo all over Europe. Can he 
have more money? Pecuniary reſources are common, 
and money never was known to make any great con- 
queſts, Could he make a ſudden invaſion? Want of 
fubſiſtence, or fortified towns, would every moment op- 
poſe his progreſs. Would he inſenfibly augment his 
power and dominion? He will then afford his enemies 
the means of uniting to reſiſt him: time, money, and 
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men, will ſoon fail him. Will he create diſſenſions 
among other powers, in order to conquer them one after 
another? The maxims of European policy will render 
that ſcheme ineffectual; nor could the weakeſt of princes 
be taken in ſuch a ſnare. In ſhort, not one of them 
having excluſive reſources, the reſiſtance he will meet 
with muſt at length equal his efforts; and time will ſoon 
repair the caſualtics of fortune, if not with regard to each 
particular prince, at leaſt with regard to the general 
ſyſtem. 

Will it be ſuppoſed, that two or three potentates might 
enter into an agreement to ſubdue the reſt! Be it ſo, 
Theſe three potentates, be who they may, will not poſſeſs 
half the power of all Europe. The other parts will, 
therefore, certainly unite againſt them; and to ſucceed, 
they muſt be able to ſubdue a power greater than them- 
ſelves. Add to this, that the views of any three ſuch 
powers are too oppoſite, and their jealouſy of each other 
too great, ever to permit the forming of ſuch a project; 
and alſo, that if they had formed it, and actually begun 
to put it into execution with ſucceſs, that very ſucceſs 
would ſow the ſeeds of diſſention among the allied con- 
querors, as it would be morally impoſſible that their con- 
queſts ſhould be ſo equally divided that each ſhould be 
ſatisfied with his acquiſition : in which caſe the diſſatisfied 
party would of courſe oppoſe the progreſs of the others; 
who, for the like reaſons alſo, would ſoon diſagree be- 
tween themſelves. 

I much doubt if, ſince the world exiſted, there ever 
were ſeen three, or even two, great potentates, that 
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cordially united to ſubdue the reſt, without quarrelling 
about the contingencies of the war, or their ſhare of the 
conqueſt ; and affording, by their miſunderſtanding, new 
reſources to the weaker party. Thus, ſuppoſe what we 
will, it is highly improbable that any prince, or league 
of princes, will hereafter be able to effect any conſiderable 
and permanent change in the political ſtate of Europe. 
Not that I pretend to ſay that the Alps and Pyreneans, 
the Rhine or the Sea, are inſurmountable obſtacles to 
ambition: but theſe obſtacles are ſupported by others, 
which ſtrengthen them, or ſerve to make ſtates recur to 
their former limits, whenever they have been occafion- 
ally removed. The preſent ſyſtem of Europe has its 
ſupport in a great meaſure, in the arts of political nego- 
ciations, which almoſt always balance each other. But 
it hath a ſtill more ſolid ſupport in the Germanic body; 
ſituated almoſt in the centre of Europe, keeping the other 
parts in awe, and ſerving more effectually perhaps to the 
ſupport of its neighbours than to that of its own mem- 
bers; a body that is formidable to other ſtates on account 
of its extent, and the number and wealth of its inhabi- 
tants, at the ſame time that it is uſeful to all by its con- 
ſtitution ; which depriving it of the means and inclina- 
tion of making conqueſts, is the rock on which conque- 
rors generally ſplit. It is certain, that, notwithſtanding 
the defects in the conſtitution of the Empire, the balance 
of power in Europe will never be deſtroyed ſo long as that 
conſtitution . ſubſiſts; that no potentate need be appre- 
henfive of being dethroned by another; but that the 
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treaty of Weſtphalia will be always the baſis of our po- 
litical ſyſtem. Thus the law of nations, the ſtudy of 
which is ſo much cultivated in Germany, appears to be 
of much greater importance than is generally imagined; 
being not only the law of Germany, but in ſome reſpect, 
that of all Europe. 

But though the preſent ſyſtem is not to be removed, it 
is for that very reaſon the more tempeſtuous ; as there 
ſubſiſts between the European powers a kind of continual 
action and re- action, which without entirely diſplacing 
them, keeps them in conſtant agitation ; their efforts 
being always ineffectual and always regenerating, like the 
waves of the ocean, which incetlantly agitate its ſurface 
without raiſing it above the ſhore: ſo that the people are 
perpetually harrafſed, without any ſenſible advantage 
being derived from it to their ſovereign. 

It would be eaſy for me to deduce the ſame truth from 
the particular intereſts of all the courts in Europe: for ! 
could readily ſhew, that theſe intereſts are ſo connected 
as to reſtrain their forces within reciprocal reſpe&. - But 
the notions of wealth and commerce having given riſe to 
a ſpecies of political fanaticiſm, they occaſion ſuch ſud- 
den changes in the apparent intereſts of princes, that no 
ftable maxim can be eſtabliſhed upon thoſe which are the 
true: becauſe at preſent every thing depends on œcono- 
mical, and moſt of them whimſical principles, which are 
taken into the heads of miniſters. Be this, however, as 
it may, commerce, which tends daily to an equilibrium, 
will by depriving ſome potentates of their excluſive ad- 
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vantages, deprive them, at the ſame time, of one of 
the greateſt means they poſſeſſed of giving laws to 
others *. 

If I have inſiſted on that equal diſtribution of power 
which reſults from the preſent conſtitution of Europe, it 
has been in order to deduce from it an important inference 
regarding the eſtabliſhment of a general aſſociation : for 
to form a ſolid and durable confederacy, it is requiſite that 
all the members of it ſhould be under ſuch reciprocal de- 
pendence, that no one of them ſhould be in a capacity 
to withſtand all the reſt; and that ſuch particular aſſo- 
ciations as might injure the general one, ſhould meet 
with obſtacles ſufficient to prevent their execution : for, 
without this, the confederacy would be fruitleſs, and 
each member, though under an apparent ſubjection, would 
be really independent. Now, it theſe obſtacles are ſuch 
as I have before deſcribed, even at preſent, when all the 
powers of Europe are at liberty to make with each other 
what treaties offenſive or defenſive they pleaſe ; let the 
reader judge what would be the caſe if one grand confe- 
dracy were entered into, armed with power, and always 
ready to oppoſe ſuch as would attempt to diſturb or de- 
ſtroy it. This ſuffices to ſthew, that ſuch an aſſociation 


* There has been a change of circumſtances ſince I wrote the above; 
my principle, nevertheleſs, will always remain true. Thus for example, 
it is eaſy to foreſce, that, before twenty years are at an end, England. glo- 
rious as it now eis, will be undone, and will beſides have loit the remainder 
of its liberty. It is generally affirmed, that agriculture flouriſhes in that 
iſland; but for my part, I would venture to lay a wager it is upon its de- 
cline, London is daily increaſing, the country chere fore muit be depopu- 
lating. The Engliſh are proud of being conquerors, it will not therefore 
be long before they are ſlaves, 
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would not conſiſt of futile deliberations, which eac!; 
party might diſregard with impunity; but that there 
would ariſe from it an efficient power, capable of re. 
ſtraining the ambitious within the limits of the General 
Treaty. 

From this ſtate of the cate may be deduced three in- 
conteſtable truths. One is, that, if we except the Turk, 
there ſubſiſts between all the nations of Europe a ſocial 
connection; which, though but imperfect, is till cloſer 
than the looſer ties of humanity in general. The ſecond 
is, that the imperfect ſtate of this ſociety makes the con- 
dition of thoſe who compoſe it worſe than it would be if 
they had no ſociety at all among them. The third is, 
that the primitive ties, which makes this ſociety hurtful, 
render it at the ſame time, improveable, and more eaſy 
to be brought to perfection: ſo that all its conſtituents 
might derive their happineſs from that which is at pre- 
ſent the cauſe of their miſery ; and convert that ſtate of 
war, which now ſubſitis among them, into a perpetual 
peace. 

Let us inquire now in what manner this great work, 
commenced by fortune, may be compleated by reaſon ; 
and how that free and voluntary ſociety, which unites all 
the European ſtates, aſſuming the force and ſolidity of a 
body truly political, may be converted into a real confe- 
deracy. It is indubitable that ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
given to this aſſociation its neceſſary perfection, would 
remove its abuſes, extend its advantages, and compel all 
parties to concux to the common good. But to this end 
it is neceſſary that no con{iderable power ſhould reſuſe to 
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enter into the aſſociation ; that a judiciary tribunal ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed, inveſted with authority to inſtitute ſuch 
Jaws and regulations as all the members are to obey ; that 
this tribunal be inveſted with a coercive and coactive force 
to compel each particular ſtate to ſubmit to the reſult, 
whether active or reſtrictive, of the general deliberations ; 
in ſhort, that it be fixed and durable, to prevent the ſe— 
veral members from withdrawing themſelves from it at 
pleaſure, whenever they conceive their own particular 
intereſts incompatible with the general. Theſe are the 
tokens by which it might be certainly known if the inſti- 
tution were prudent, uſeful, and impregnable. We come 
now to extend this ſuppoſition, in order to find out by 
analvf's what effects ought to reſult from ſuch a confede- 
racy ; what means are proper to eſtabliſh it, and what 
reaſenable hope may be formed of its being carried into 
execution. 

It is a cuſtom among us, for a kind of general diets to 
aſſemble, from time to time, under the appellation of a 
Congreſs; to which envoys are ſolemnly deputed from 
all the ſtates of Europe, to return back juſt as they went ; 
tor they either meet to fay nothing, or to treat of public 
affairs as if they were private, to dcliberate gravely 
whether the table ſhould be round or ſquare, whetter 
there ſhall be more or fewer doors to cheir aſſemble-room, 
whether a certain plenipotentiary ſhould fit with his face 
or his back toward the window, whether another ſhould 
advance a foot more or leſs on a viſit of ceremony, or on 


a thouſand other points of the like importance, ineffectu- 


ally 
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ally debated for theſe three centurics paſt, and undoubted}, 
well worthy to employ the politicians of the preſent, | 

It is poſſible that the members of ſome one of theſe at. 
ſemblies may be endowed with common ſenſe; it is ny 
even impoſſible that they may be ſincerely diſpoſed to the 
public good; and by the reaſons hereatter to be deduced, 
it may be conceived, that, after having obviated many 
difficulties, they may have orders from their reſpectiie 
ſovereigns to ſign the general confederacy; a ſummary or 
which I ſuppoſe to be contained in the five following ar. 
tioles. 

By the firſt, the contracting ſovereigns ſhould eſtabliſh 
between themſelves a perpetual and irrevocable alliance; 
appointing plenipotentiaries to hold a fixed and permanent 
diet, or eongreſs, at a certain place; in which diet all the 
differences ariſing between the contracting parties ſhall be 
regulated and decided by way of arbitration. 

By the ſecond, the number of fovereigns ſhould be ſpe. 
eified whoſe plenipotentiaries are to have votes in the 
Congreſs, with thoſe who ſhould be invited to accede to 
the treaty ; alſo the order, time, and manner, in which 
the office of Preſident is to paſs from one to another at 
equal intervals; and, laſtly, the reſpecti ve quota of con- 
tributions, and the manner of raiſing them, to ſupply the 
general expences. 

By the third, the confederacy ſhould guarantee to each 
of its members the poſſeſſion and government of all the 
ſtates it at preſcnt poſſeſſes, as well as the elective or he- 
reditary ſucceſſion, as it may be eſtabliſhed by the funda- 
mental 
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mental laws of each country. In order alſo to cut off at 
once the ſource of diſputes ineeſſantly recurring among 
them, it ſhould be agreed to make the actual poſſeſſion 
and the treaties laſt concluded, the bafis of the mutual 
rights of the contracting powers; who are to renounce for 
ever and reciprocally all their prior pretenſions, except 
future ſueceſſions liable to be conteſted, and other rights 
in reverſion, which are to be determined by arbitration 
at the diet, without the parties being ever permitted to 
do themſelves juſtice by force, or to take up arms againſt 
each other, under any pretence whatever, 

By the fourth, it ſhould be ſpecified that every ally, 
who ſhall break the treaty, ſhall be put under the ban of 
the empire, and proſcribed as a common enemy; that is, 
if he refuſes to comply with the decitions of the diet, 


makes preparations for war, negotiates treaties repugnant 


to the contederacy, or takes up arms to refilt or attack 
any of the allies. It ſhould be farther agreed alſo, by the 
{ame article, that all the contracting parties ſhall arm 
themſelves to act offenſively, jointly, and at the common 
expence, againſt every ſtate put under the ban of the em- 
pire, until ſuch ſtate ſhall lay down its arms, and ſubmit 
to execute the determinations of the congreſs, repair the 
wrongs, reimburſe the expence, and even compenſate for 
making preparations for war contrary to ircaty. 

And, laſtly, by the fifth article, the plenipotentiaries 
of the European contcderacy ſhould always be empowered 
to form, in the dict, ſuch regulations as ſhall be judged 
expedient to procure all poſſible advantage to the whole 
of the European Republic, and its ſeveral members, in 


conſequence 
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conſequence of inſtructions from their reſpetive courts, 
and having a majority of votes for the prop>fition of ſuch 
regulations, and three-fourths five years after fr their 
final determination. But that no alteration ſhn1! ever be 
made in theſe five fundamental articles, without the uns. 
nimous conſent of the whole confederacy. 

1 know not but theſe articles, thus conciſely expreſſed 
and couched in general terms, may be liable to a thou— 
ſand Fttle objections, many of which may require expla- 
nations more at large, but little difficulties eaſily yield to 
neceſſity, and are of no conſequence in a project of ſuch 
importance as the preſent, When the regulation of the 
Congreſs itſelf thould come to be minutely conſidered, 
no doubt a thouſand obſtacles will preſent themſelves; 
but there will be found ten thouſand ways of removing 
them. The point in queſtion now 1s, Whether, from 
the nature of things, the project be or be not poſſible. 
A man might write volumes to no purpoſe, if every exi- 
cence were to be foreſeen, and its expedient provided, 
So long as one adheres to inconteſtable principles, it is 
not requilite to convince every one's underſtanding, to 
obviate all objections, or to point out particularly how 
things are to be brought about. It is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that what is propoſed is not impracticable. 

What remains, therefore, to be examined, in order to 
form a Judgment of our ſyſtem ? Only two queſtions; for 
I would not affront the reader's underitanding fo much as 
to offer to prove that peace is, in general, preferable 
to war, | 

Thi ſirſt of theſe queſtions is, Whether the confederacy 

propoſed 
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propoſe will certainly attain the propoſed end, and prove 
{ficient to ſecure a ſolid and laſting peace to Europe? 

The ſecond is, Whether it be the intereſt of ſovereigns 
i» eſtabliſh ſuch a confederacy, and buy a conſtant peace 
at ſuch a rate? | 

If the general and particular utility of our project may 
thus be demonſtrated, there will appear no longer any 
cauſe, in the reaſon of things, that can prevent the affects 
of an eſtabliſhment that depends altogether on the will of 
thoſe who are intereſted in it. 

To begin with the diſcuſſion of the firſt article, let us 
apply what has been already advanced on the general ſyſ- 
tem of Europe, and the common effort which confines 
cach potentate in a certain degree within his own limits, 
and prevents his encroaching ſo far as to prove the entire 
deſtruction of others. To make my arguments alſo on 
this head more clear, I ſhall here ſubjoin a liſt of the 
nineteen potentates which may be conceived to conſtitute 
our European Republic ; each of which having an equal 
vote, there will of courſe be nineteen votcs in the con- 
greſs. 

The Emperor of the Romans. 

The Emperor of Ruſſia. 

The King of France. 

The King of Spain. 

The King of England. 

The States-General. 

the King of Denmark. 

Sweden. 
Poland. 
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The King of Portugal. 

The Sovereign of Rome. 

The King of Pruſſia. 

The Elector of Bavaria and his aſſociates. 

The EleQtor Palatine and his affociates. 

The Swiſs and their allies. | 
The Eccleſiaſtical Electors and their aſſociates. 
The Republic of Venice and her aſſceiates. 
The King of Naples. 

The King of Sardinia. 

The many leis confiderable ſovereigns, ſuch as the 
Republic of Genoa, the Dukes of Modena and Parma, 
with ſeveral others omitted in this liſt, are to be joined to 
the leaſt powerful of thoſe mentioned, in form of aflocia- 
tion, enjoving a right to vote with them, after the man- 
ner of the vstum curtutum of the Counts of the empire. 
It were uſeleſs to give here a more particular enumeration, 
becauſe accidents may daily ariſe to give occaſion for re- 
forming our project, even to the very moment of putting 
it in execution. Such accidents, however, make no al- 
teration in the baſis of our ſy em. 

One need only eaſt an eye on the above liſt, to perceive 
very evidentiy, that it is impoſſible for either of the pow- 
ers compoling it, tu be in a ſituation capable of oppoſing 
zl the others united; or that any partial league can be 
formed among Viem, able to make head againſt the grand 
confederacy. 

For how would fach league be formed? Would it be 
conceried by ſome of the moſt powerful princes? We 
Lave already ſherwn, that even in ſuch a caſe it could not 

be 
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be durable; and it is now eaſy to fee farther, that it is 
jnconſiſtent with the general ſyſtem of every great poten- 
tate, and with the intereſts inſeparable from their eonſti— 
tution. Would ſuch a league be concerted between one 
great ſtate and ſeveral ſmall ones ?_ The other great 
powers, united in one confederacy, would preſently cruſh 
it: it is indeed natural to ſuppoſe, that the grand alliance 
being always united and armed, it would be eaſy for it, 
by virtue of the fourth article, to prevent, or inſtantly to 
ſuppreſs, every partial and ſeditious alliance that ſhould 
tend to diſturb the public tranquillity. 

Obſerve what happens in the Germantic body, not- 
withſtanding the abuſe of its police, and the great ine- 
quality of its members; is there vet one, even of the moſt 
powerful, among them, that will venture to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the ban of the Empire, by directly infringing the 
laws of its conſtitution ? unleſs he has reaſon, indeed, to 
think that the Empire will not a& in earneſt againſt 
him. 

I look upon it, therefore, as demonſtrated, that, if the 
European congreſs were once eſtabliſhed, there would be 
no danger of future rebellions; and that though ſome a- 
buſes would probably be introduced, they never could pro- 
ceed ſo far as to elude the deſign of the inſtitution. It 
remains now to inquire, Whether that deſign will be pro- 
perly effected by the inſtitution itſelf. 

To this end, we ſhall conſider the motives which in- 
duce princes to take up arms. Theſe are either to make 
conqueſts, to detend themſelves againſt invaders, to re- 
duce a too powerful neighbour, to protect the injured, to 
decide 
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decide diſputes that cannot be amicably adjusted, or, laſtly. 
to enforce obedicnce to treaties. There can be no cauſe 
or pretex for war that may not be ranged under one of 
theſe fix heads: now it is evident, that not one of all the 
{ix can ſubſiſt in the new ſtate of things under a confede. 
racy. ; 

In the firſt place, all hopes of conqueſt muſt be given 
up, from the impoſſibility of making any; it being cer. 
fain, that whoever attempts it muſt be preſently ſtopped 
in his career by a ſuperior force ; ſo that he will riſk the 
loſing his all, while he is ſure he cannot gain any thing. 
Every ambitious prince, deſirous to aggrandize himſelf in 
Europe, docs two things: he begins by itrengthening 
himſelf with good alliances; after this, he endeavours to 
ſurpriſe his enemy unprovided. But particular alliances 
will avail nothing againſt a general and ſtronger one al- 
ways ſubſiſting; while princes, having no longer any pre- 
text to take up arms, they cannot take ſuch a ſtep without 
being perecived, prevented, and puniſhed by the conte- 
deraey, which is conſtantly in arms. 

The ſame reafon which takes from each prince the 
hope of conqueſt, takes from him alſo the fear of being 
conquered ; his dominions, guarantced by all Europe, 
being as well ſecured to him as the eſtates of private ſub- 
jeAs in a well-governed kingdom; nay more ſo, even in 
the ſame proportion as their ſovereign, their ſole projector, 
is leſs powerful than the potentates of all Europe united. 

There would no longer be excited a defire to reduce a 
neighbouring power, from wliom there would be no longer 
any thing to ſear; nor would there even be any temp- 

| tation 
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tation to it when there would exiſt no hopes of ſucceſs. 
With regard to the maintenance of the rights of each 
party, it may be remarked, at firſt view, that a deal of 
chicanery, with many obſcure and confuſed pretenſions, 
will be annihilated by the third article of the confederacy ; 
which definitively regulates all the reciprocal rights of the 
allied ſovereigns, on the footing of their actual poſſeſ- 
fons. Hence all poſſible pretenfions and demands will 
become clear for the future, and be determined by the 
congreſs, as they occaſionally ariſe. Add to this, that if 
my rights are infringed, I ought to defend them by the 
ſame means. Now as no one can eneroach upon them 
by force of arms, without incurring the ban of the con- 
greſs; ſo it is no longer neceſſary that I ſhould by force 
of arms defend them. The ſame may be ſaid of lighter 
injuries, wrongs, and reparations, and of all the unfore- 
ſcen differences that may ariſe between ſovercigns. The 
ſame power which protects their rights, ought alſo to re- 
dreſs their grievances. 

As to the laſt article, its ſolution is evident. It is 
plain, at firſt ſight, that, as there is no aggreſſor to be 
feared, there is no_ need of any defenſive treaty ; and 
that, as none could be formed more ſolid and effectual than 
that of the grand confederacy, every other would be uſe- 
leſs, unlawful, and of courſe null and void. 

It is impoſſible, therefore, that the confederacy being 
once eſtabliſhed, ſhould there remain any ſeeds of hoſti- 
lity among the confederates, or that the deſign of a per- 
petual peace ſhould not be fully accompliſhed by the exe- 
eution of the ſyſtem projected. | 

Vor. III, 0 It 
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It remains now for us to examine the other queſtion, 
reſpefting the intereſts of the ſeveral contracting parties: 
for it is eaſily diſcernible, that the public intereſt may 
plead in vain againſt that of individuals. To prove that 
peace is, in general, preferable to war, would be ſaying 
nothing to one who ſhould think he had reaſons to pre- 
ter war to peace; while to point out the means of eſta- 
bliſhing a laſting peace, would be only to excite him to 
It may indeed be ſaid, that ſovereigns will, by this pro- 
jeR, be deprived of the right of doing themſelves juſtice, 
or of doing injuſtice to others, when they pleaſe ; they 
will be deprived of the power of aggrandizing themſelves; 
they muſt renounce that formidable pomp of power with 
which they delight to terrify the world, and that glory of 
conqueſt from which they now derive honour. In fine, 
they will be reduced to the neceſſity of being juſt and 


peaceable. What will be their indemnification for the 


loſs of all theſe ? 1 
I will not venture to reply, with the Abbe de ST Pi- 
£RRE, that the real glory of princes conſiſts in their pro- 
moting the public good and the happineſs of their ſub- 
je cts; that their true intereſt depends on their glory, and 
that the glory they acquire in the opinion of the wile is 
proportioned to the ſervice they are of to mankind ; that 
the project of a perpetual peace, being the greateft that 


ever was formed, ought to confer immortal glory on its 


author; that the putting it into execution, being in like 
manner, the moſt uſeful to ſubjects, would be ſtill more 
Zlorious to ſoycreigns ; that this enterprize would be par- 
- _.. ticularly 
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ticutarly the only one unſullied with blood and rapine, 
with forrow and execration ; and in fine, that the moſt 
certain way for a prince to diſtinguiſh himſelf among the 
herd of kings, is to labour for the public good. Such 
are the ſentiments which, broached in the cabinet of 
princes, have brought ridicule on the author and his pro- 
jects. But let us not, like them, deſpiſe his reaſons : we 
have nothing to do with the virtues of princes ; let us 
ſpeak of their intereſts. 

All the powers of Europe have real or groundleſs de- 
mands on one another, which are incapable of being 
elearly aſcertained, becauſe there is no conſtant and eom- 
mon rule by which to determine them, and alſo becauſe 
they are often founded on equivocal and uncertain facts. 
The differences hence ariſing alſo are equally indetermi- 
nable, as well from want of competent arbitrators, as be- 
cauſe each power reclaims, without ſcruple, thoſe ceſſions, 
which have teen exacted of him by the more powerful, 
in the way of treaty, or after unſuceeſsful wars. It is an 
error, therefore, to inſiſt only on our claims on others. 
without reflecting on their claims on us, when there is on 
neither fide either more juſtice or advantage in the means 
of enforcing our reciprocal pretenſions. No ſooner doth 
any thing depend on accident, than the actual poſſeſſion 
is of ſuch value, that no wiſe man will riſk it for future 
profit, even upon on equal chance; whilſt all the world 
maſt blame a man, who, in eaſy .circumſtances, ſhould, 
an hopes to double his fortune, venture the whole on one 
vaſt of the dice. 

But it has been made clear, that, even as things now 

O 2 ſtand. 
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ſtand, every power ambitious ot aggrandizing itſelf, muſt 
mcet with a reſiſtance ſuperior to its utmoſt efforts: whence 
it follows, that the ſtrongeſt having no motive for play. 
ing, nor the weakeſt any proſpect of winning, it becomes 
the intereſt of both, to give up what they covet, in order 
to ſecure what they polleſs. | 

Let us conſider the waſt of men, of money, of powers 
of every kind, and in what manner every ſtate is exhauſted 
even by the moſt ſucceſsful war; and compare the inju- 
ries it has received with the advantages it has derived 
trom it; we ſhall find the imaginary winner is ſtill a 
loſer ;. and that the conqueror, always weaker than before 
the war commenced, has no other conſolation than to ſee 
the vanquiſhed more exhauſted than himſelf: while even 
this advantage is leſs real than apparent; becauſe the ſu- 
periority, which may be acquired over an adverſary, hath 
in the mcan time, been loſt with regard to neutral 
powers; which, without varying their ſituation, grow ſo 
much the ſtronger, with regard to us, as we grow weak. 

If all Kings are not yet convinced of the folly of mak- 
ing conqueſts, it appears, at leaſt, that the wiſeſt of them 
begin to ſee that they coſt more than they are worth. 
Without entering into a thouſand diſtinctions on this 
head, which might lead us too far out of the way, it may 
be ſaid, in general, that a Prince, who, by enlarging his 
territories, loſes as many old ſubjects as he acquires new, 
becomes weaker by his acquiſition ;, becauſe, with more 
territories to defend, he hath no more ſubjects to defend 
it. 


Now, it is well known, that, as wars are carried on at 
preſent, 
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preſent the deſtruction cauſed among the ſoldiery is one 
of the leaſt cauſes of the depopulation they occaſion. Tt 
is there, indeed, that the loſs is more immediately felt; 
but there is occaſioned, at the ſame time, a more impor- 
tant and irreparable loſs than that of thoſe who periſh, by 


the want of ſuch as might otherwiſe be born ; by the in- | 


creaſe of taxes, by the interruption of commerce, by the 
deſertion of the country, and the decreaſe of agriculture : 
thus the evil, which is at firſt hardly perceptible, is 
cruelly felt in the end ; when we are aſtoniſhed at our 
having been ſo weak as to endeavour to become power- 
ful. | 
But what renders conqueſts ſtill leſs intereſting, is, that 
means are known at preſent, by which princes may in- 
creaſe their power two or three fold, not only without 
extending their territories, but ſometimes by contracting 
them, as was very wiſely done by the Emperor Adrian. 
It is now obvious, that the power of princes depends on 
the number of their ſubjects; and it is a truth naturally 
ariſing from what has been advanced, that of two fates, 
containing the ſame number of inhabitants, that which 
occupies the ſmalleſt territory is actually the moſt power- 
ful. It is then by means of good laws, by a prudent 
police, by enlarged views of ceconomy, that a wiſe 
ſovereign is certain of augmenting his forces, without 
putting any thing to the hazard: the real conqueſts he 
makes over his neighbours are the uſeful eſtabliſhments 
he forms within his own kingdoms ; while every addi- 
tional new-born ſubje& increaſes his power as much as 
it he had deſtroyed an enemy. 
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It muſt not be here objeRed, that I prove 1 too much, 
in that, if things were as I repreſent them, each prince 
having an intereſt in abſtaining from war, and his par. 
ticular intereſts uniting with the general td the preſerva- 
tion of peace, ſuch peace ought naturally to eſtabliſh and 
ſupport itſelf without a confederacy. This would be to 
reaſon very badly on the preſent ſtate of things; for, 
though it would certainly prove more advantageous to all 
parties to be conſtantly at peace, the general want of ſe. 
curity in this caſe has this effect, that each party, being 
uncertain of keeping out of wars, ſtrives to commence 
hoſtilities at leaſt with advantage, on every favourable 
occaſion ; whence it happens, that many, and theſe even 
offenſive, wars, proceeds from the unjuſt precaution of 
ſecuring one's own poſſeſſions, rather than from the de. 
ſign of uſurping thoſe of others. However falutary, in- 
deed, all public-ſpirited maxims may be in general, it is 
certain, that, if we confidzr them only in a political, nay, 
even ſometimes in a moral view, they become hurtſul 
to the party who perſeveres in the practices of them to- 
wards the reſt of the world, when nobody will practiſe 
them towards hi m. ya 

1 have nothing to fay on the parade of arms; becauſe, 
beipg deſtitute of all ſolid foundation, whether of hope or 
fear, ſuch parade is mere childrens play, and monarchs 
ought nat to dandle puppets. I ſhall be as filent alſo on 
the glory of conquerors; becauſe if there be ſome mon- 
ſters who regret the want of objects to maſſacre, they 
ought not to be reaſoned with, but deprived of the means 

of gratifying their ſanguinary fury. 
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The guaranty of the third article ſuperſeding all mo- 
tives for making war, there can be no better reaſon for 
any potentate's declaring it againſt others, than they wilt 
have for commencing hoſtilities againſt him : at the ſame 
time, it is certainly a great advantage to be ſecured from 
the riſk of being in the ſituation wherein one is ſingly op- 
poſed to all. 

With regard to the dependence of each party on the 
common tribunal, it is' very clear, that it will not dimi- 
niſh their ſeparate claims to ſovereignty ; but will, on the 
contrary, rather confirm ſuch claims ; which are rendered 
more certain by the third article ; according to which, 
each power gaurantees not only its own ſtates againſt all 
foreign invaſion, but alfo its ſovercign authority over its 
ſubjects. Thus princes will not become the leſs abſolute 
for entering into this confederacy, but will be more im- 
moveably fixed on their reſpective thrones; while, by 
ſubmitting to the judgment of the Congreſs in their diſ- 
putes with their equals, and by diveſting themſelves of the 
dangerous power of ſcizing upon the property of others, 
they will render their actual rights more ſecure, by re- 
nouneing thoſe which are falſe or doubtful. Add to this, 
that there is a wide difference between a dependence on 
others, and on a body-corporate, of which each party is 
always a member, and in his turn the preſident: for in 
the latter caſe, his independency is only the' more aſcer- 
tained by the guarantees afforded him. It would be alie- 
nated in the hands of a maſter, but is confirmed in thoſe 
of aſſociates. | 

This is confirmed by the example of the Germanie 
04 body . 
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body; for, though the ſovereignty of its members be va. 
ried, in many reſpects, by the conſtitution of the Empire, 
and are of courſe in a leſs agreeable ſituation than the 
might be as members of the European confederacy, there 
is nevertheleſs not one among them, how jealous ſoever 
he may be of his authority, who would render his inde. 
pendence abſolute, were it in his power, by detaching 
himſelf from the reſt of the Empire. 

It is farther to be obſerved alſo, that the Germanic 
body, having a permanent chief, his authority is conſtantly 
tending to uſurpation ; a circumſtance that could never 
happen in the European Congreſs, where the prefident. 
ſhip would be alternate, and no reſpect would be had to 
the inequality of the ſeveral potentates. 

To all theſe conſiderations may be added another, till 
more important to people who arc ſo fond of money 
as princes always are: this is, the facility of amaſſing a 
great quantity, from the advantages reſulting, both to 
them and their people, from a perpetual peace; conſider- 
ing the vaſt expence that will be ſaved in the article of 
militiary preparations, in the keeping up of fortifications, 
and the ſupport of numerous troops, which eat up the re- 
venues, and become every day more burdenſome bot: to 
prince and ſubject. 

I am: ſenfible that it is not convenient for ſovereigns to 
diſband all their forces, and to have no troops ready to 
repel ſudden invaders, and to ſuppreſs popular inſurrec- 
tions. I am ſenfible, alſo, that the ſeveral members of 
the confederacy will be obliged to furniſh their contin- 
gents, as well for guarding the frontiers of Europe, as for 

the 
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the ſupport of the confederate army deſtined occaſionally 
to enforce the determinations of the Congreſs. But when 
all thoſe charges are defrayed, and the extraordinary 
expences of war totally ſuppreſſed, there will ſtill be 
a ſaving of more than half the preſent military expences; 
which will leſſen the burthen laid on the ſubject, and 
fill the coffers of the ſovereign : ſo that the people will be 
ſubje& to much fewer taxes; and the prince, being much 
enriched, would be enabled to give encouragement to 
trade, agriculture, and arts, as well as to lay the foun- 
dation of uſeful eſtabliſhments that would till farther in- 
creaſe his and his people's wealth. Add to this, that 
the independence of the ſtate would derive from ſuch 
means a much greater ſecurity than it could do from the 
maintenance of national troops, and that military pomp, 
which is conſtantly exhauſting it in the midſt of peace. 

It will be faid, perhaps, that the frontier countries 
would be then in a more diſadvantageous ſituation, and 
would ſtill have as many wars to maintain againſt the 
Turks, the Tartars, and the Corſairs of Africa. 

To this I anſwer, firſt, That thoſe countries are, as 
it is, in the ſame circumſtances; and that therefore our 
projet would be of no poſitive diſadvantage to them 
though leſs advantageous than it might be to others; this 
being an unavoidable inconvenience, to which their ſitu- 
ation naturally expoſes them. Secondly, That by being 
freed from any apprehenſions of danger on the fide of 
Europe, they would be much better able to oppoſe their 
other enemies. Thirdly, That the demolition of the 


fortreſſes 
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fortreſſes in the interior parts of Europe, and the ſaving 
of the expences necetiary for their ſupport, would enable 
the confederacy to eſtabliſh a great number of fortreſſes 
on the frontiers, without expence to any particular mem. 
ber. Fourthly, That ſuch fortreſſes, built, garriſoned, 
and maintained at the common expence, would prove a 
ſecurity, as well as a ſaving of charges, to the potentates 
on the frontiers, whoſe ſtates they would more immedi. 
ately protect. Fifthly, That the troops of the confede- 
racy, ſtationed on the confines of Europe, would be al. 
ways ready to repel any invader. And, ſixthly, That a 
body ſo powerful as the European Republic, would be too 
formidable for foreign princes, for them to entertain a 
deſign of attacking any of its members; fince we ſee the 
Germanic body, though much leſs powerful, is yet ſuffi. 
ciently ſo to awe its neighbours into reſpect, and to 
afford an uſeful protection to the princes compoſing ii. 

It may be objected farther, that, ſhould the Euro- 
peans ceaſe to make war on each other, the military art 
would ſoon fall into neglet and oblivion ; that their 
troops would looſe their courage and diſcipline ; that there 
would no longer exiſt either generals or ſoldiers ; and that 
Europe would thus lie at the merey of the firſt foreign 
vader. | 
Io this I reply, that one of theſe two things muſt 
happen; either that our neighbours of the other parts of 
the world would make war on Europe, or that they 
would reſpect the confederacy ſo much as to leave it in 


Peace. 


Now 
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Novy in the firſt caſe, there would be opportunities 
enough of cultivating military talents, in raiſing and 
forming troops. The armies of the confederacy would 
be, in that reſpect, the ſchool of Europe; people would: 
repair to the frontiers to learn the art cf war, while the 
arts of peace would flouriſh in the interior parts, and thus 
the advantages of both would be united. Can it be 
thought neceffary that we ſhould be always cutting one 
another's throats, to cultivate the art of war ? or are the 
French leſs brave, becauſe the provinces of Anjou and 
Touraine are at peace with each other ? 

In the ſecond caſe it muſt be owned, that no oppor- 
tunity would be left of cultivating the military art; but 
then there would remain no longer any neceſſity for it. 
For, what purpoſe would it ſerve to train people to arms, 
who would have no enemy to attack? And which is to 
be preferred, the cultivation of a deſtructive art, or the 
project that renders it uſeleſs? If a ſecret were exiſting, 
by means of which mankind might enjoy conſtant health, 
would it not be abſurd to reject it, becauſe it would de- 
prive the Phyſicians of the opportunities of acquiring ex- 
perience ? It remains to be ſhewn which of the two arts, 
in this parallel, is moſt falutary, and beſt deſerves to be 
retained. 

Let us not be terrified with a ſudden invaſion; it is 
well known that Europe has, on that ſcore, nothing to 
fear, and that this firſt invader will never appear. This 
is not a time for the irruptions of Barbarians, who ſeem 
to drop in ſwarms from the clouds. Since we have been 


able 
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able to take a nearer ſurvey of the whole ſurface of the 
earth, nothing can approach us, that may not be ſen at 
a great diſtance. There is no potentate in the world, at 
preſent, in a ſituation. formidable againſt all Europe. 
And if ever there ſhould be ſuch a power, either we ſhall 
have time to prepare ourſelves, or ſhall be at leaſt in 3 
better ſituation to oppoſe him, being united in one body, 
than when our long diſputes are to be terminated at once, 
in order to patch up an haſty union. 

Thus we have ſhewn, that all the pretended inconve- 
niences of ſuch a confederacy are, on examination, re- 
ducible to nothing. We now aſk, if any man in the 
world will venture to affirm as much of thoſe inconve- 
niences which ariſe from the preſent manner of deciding 
the diſputes of ſovereigns by the law- of the ſtrongeſt? 


That is to ſay, from that impolitic ſtate of war, which 


neceſſarily reſults from the abſolute and mutual indepen. 
dence of ſovereigns, in the imperfe& ſtate of ſociety 
which at preſent ſubſiſts between them in Europe ? 

To be better able to judge of theſe latter inconvenien- 
ccs, I ſhall juſt recapitulate a fummary of them in a few 
words; and leave it to the reader's-examination. 

1. Noone's rights are ſecured but thoſe of the ſtrongeſt. 
2. Continual and unavaidable changes in the relations 
ſubſiſting between nations, which hinder any of them 


from fixing in their own hands the power they actually 


poſſeſs. 3. No perfect ſecurity for any power till its 
neighbours be ſubdued or deſtroyed. 4. The general 
impoſſibility of deſtroying them; as even by deſtroying 

one 
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one, others are formed. 5. The precautions and im- 
menſe expences attendant on being always upon one's 
guard. 6. The want of forces and of defence in mino- 
rities and revolts; for when a ſtate is divided, who can 
ſupport one party againſt the other? 7. The want of 
ſecurity for the performance of mutual engagements. 8. 
Juſtice 1s never to be obtained from others without great 
loſs and expence, nor always then; while the object in 
diſpute ſeldom proves an indemnification, 9. The un- 
avoidable riſk princes run of loſing their dominjons, and 
ſometimes their lives, in the proſecution of their rights. 
10. The neceſſity of taking a part in the quarrels of 
neighbours, and of being drawn into a war contrary to 
one's inclination. 11. The interruption of trade and 
public ſupplies, at a time when they are moſt required. 
12. The continual danger from a powerful neighbour, it 
one is weak, and from a league, if one is ſtrong. 13. 
The inutility of prudence with regard to what is ſubject 
to fortune ; the perpetual deſtruction of people ; the di- 
munition of the ſtrength of the ſtate both from good and 
ill ſucceſs; the total impoſſibility of eſtabliſhing a good 
government, of accounting any thing one's own, and 
rendering either ourſelves or others happy. 

Let us recapitulate, in the ſame manner, the advan 
tages which the confederate princes of Europe will reap 
from arbitration. | 

1. Abſolute ſecurity that their preſent and future dif 
ferences will be always terminated without a war; a 
{ſecurity incomparably more uſeful to ſovereigns, than 


that 
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that of never being engaged in alaw-fuit would be to aß 


of their ſubjects. 


2. The removal of all ſubjects in pute, or their re. 
duction to little or nothing, by the ceffation of all former 
pretenſions: which will compenſate for what they gave 
up, and ſecure what they poſſeſs. 

3. Complete and conſtant ſecurity for the-perſon, fa. 
mily, and dominions of the prince, and of the order of 
ſuceeſſion fixed by the laws of each country, as well 
againſt the ambitious views of unjuſt pretenders, ax 
againſt the revolts of rebellious ſubjects. 
4. Perfect ſecurity for the execution of all reciprocal 
engagements between prince and prince, by the gua- 
ranty of the whole European republic. 

| 5. Perfect and perpetual liberty and ſecurity, in re- 
gard to. commerce, as well that carried on between the 
ſtates of the confederacy, as that carried on ſeparately by 
each ſtate with diſtant nations. 

6. A total and perpetual ſuppreſſion of the extracedl- 
nary military expence, both by ſea and land, in times of 
war, and even a conſiderable dimunition of the ordinary 
expences in time of peace. 

7. The ſenſible progres of agriculture and population, 
with the increaſing wealth of the people and the revenue 
of the prince, 

8. The facilitating all ene e which may re- 
dound to the glory and authority of the ſovereign, in- 


Geaſe the public reſources, or promote the happineſs of 
the people. 


I now 
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I now leave the reader, as I before obſerved, to his 
examination of all theſe articles, and to form a compa- 
riſon between the ſtate of peace reſulting from the pro- 
poſed confedegacy, and the ſtate of war which reſults 
from the preſent impolitic Rate of Europe. 

If we have reaſoned rightly i in laying down this projet, 
it has been demonſtrated, firſt, That the eſtabliſhment 
of a perpetual peace depends folely on the conſent of the 
reſpective ſovereigns, and that there is no other obſtacle 
to it than their oppoſition. Secondly, That this eſtabliſh= 
ment would be every way uſeful; and that no compariſon 
is to be made, even with regard to them, between the 
inconveniences and advantages reſulting from it, "Thirdly, 
That it is reaſonable tb fuppoſe their inclination will 
agree with their intereſts. And, laſtly, that this eſta- 
bliſhment, if once formed on the plan propoſed, would 
be ſolid and laſting, and perfectly anſwer the end de- 
ſigned. We cannot, indeed, take upon us to ſay, that 
the ſovereigns of Europe will actually adopt our projeQ, 
(who can anſwer for the judgment of others?) but we can 
ſafely ſay, they would adopt it, if they knew their true 
intereſts : for it ſhould be obſerved, that we have not ſup» 
poſed men to be ſuch as they ought to be, good, gene- 
rous, diſintereſted, and public ſpirited from motives of 
humanity; but, on the contrary, ſuch as they really are, 
unjuſt, avaricious, and more ſolieitous for their private 
intereſt than that of the public. The only ſuppoiition 
we have made, is, that mankind have ſenſe enough in 
general ty know what is uſeful to them, and fortitude 
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enough to embrace the means of their own happineſs. 
Should our project, nevertheleſs, fail of being put into exe- 
cution, it will not be neglected becauſe it is chimerical, 
but becauſe the world is abſurd, and there is a kind of 
abſurdity in being wiſe among fools. 
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ro ; 
PETER GILES, 


AM almoſt aſhamed, my deareſt Peter Giles, to ſend 
you this Book of the Utopian Common-Wealth, after 


almoſt a year's delay; when you no doubt looked for it 


in ſix weeks : for as you are ſenſible that I had no occa- 
ſion to make uſe of my invention, or to take pains to put 
things into a method, becauſe I had nothing to do, but to 
repeat exactly what I heard Raphael relate in your pre- 
ſence ; ſo a ſtudied elegance of expreſſion would have been 
here unneceſſary. Since as he delivered things to us of 
the ſudden, and in a careleſs ſtyle; he being, you know, 
a greater maſter of the Greek, than of the Latin; the plaĩn- 
er my words are, they will the better reſemble his ſim- 
plicity, and will conſequently be nearcr to the truth, 
This is all that I think lies on me, and the only thing in 
which I thought myſelf concerned : I confeſs that I had 
here very little left for meto do; for the invention and or- 
dering of ſuch a ſcheme would have coſt a man, whoſe ca- 
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pacity and learning was of the ordinary ſtandard, ſome 
pains and time. But if it had been neceſſary, that this 
relation ſhould have been not only conſiſtent with truth, 
but expreſſed with elegance, it could never have been per. 
formed by me, even after all the pains and time that I 
could have beftowed upon it. My part in it was fo very 
ſmall, that it could not give me much trouble, all that 
belonged to me being only to give a true and full account 
of the things that I had heard: but though this required ſo 
very little of my time, yet even that little was long denicd 
me by my other affairs, which preſs much upon me : for 
while in pleading, and hearing, in judging or compoſing 
of cauſes, in waiting on ſome men upon buſineſs, and on 
others out of reſpeQ, the greateſt part of the day is ſpent 
on other men's affairs, the remainder of it muſt be given 
to my family at home : ſo that I can reſerve no part of it 
to myſelf, that is, to my ſtudy : I muſt talk with my wife, 
and chat with my children, and I have ſomewhat to 
ſay to my ſervants : all theſe things I reckon as a part of 
buſineſs, except a man will reſolve to be a ſtranger at home; 
for with whomſoever either nature, chance, or choice has 
engaged a man, in any commerce, he muſt endeavour to 
make himſelf as acceptable to thoſe about him, as he poſ- 
fibly can; uſing ſtill ſuch a temper, that he may not ſpoil 
them by an exceſſive gentleneſs, ſo that his ſervants may 
not become his maſters. In ſuch things as theſe, days, 
months, and years ſlip away; what is then left for writing? 
And yet I have ſaid nothing of that time that muſt go fer 
ſeep, or for meat: in which many waſte almoſt as much 


of their time, as in ſleep, which conſumes very near 
| the 
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the half of our life; and indeed all the time which 
1 can gain to myſelf, is that which I ſteal from 
my ſleep and my meals ; and becauſe that is not much, 
I have made but a ſlow progreſs; yet as it is ſomewhat, 
J have at laſt got to an end of my Utopia, wkich I now 
ſend to you, and expect that after you have read it, you 
will let me know if you can put me in mind of any thing 
that has eſcaped me; for though I would think myſclf 
very happy, it I had but as much invention and learning 
as I know I have memory, which makes me generally 
depend much upon it, yet I do not rely ſo entirely on it, 

as to think I can forget nothing. | 
My ſervant, John Clement, has ſtarted ſome things 
that ſhake me: you know he was preſent with us, as I think 
he ought to be, at every converſation that may be of uſe to 
him ; for I promiſe myſelf great matters from the progreſs 
he has ſo early made in the Greek and Roman learning. 
As far as my memory ſerves me, the bridge over Anider 
at Amaurot, was, according to Raphael's account, five 
hundred paces broad; but John aſſures me, he ſpoke only 
of three hundred paces ; therefore, pray recollect what 
you can remember of this, for it you agree with him, I 
will believe that I have been miſtaken ; but if you remem- 
ber nothing of it, I will not alter what I have written, be- 
cauſe it is according to the beſt of my remembrance : for 
as I will take care that there may be nothing falſely ſet down, 
ſo if there is any thing doubtful, though 1 may perhaps 
tell a lie, yet I am ſure I will not make one; for I would 
rather paſs for a good man thay for a wiſe ono: but it will 
; be 
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be eaſy to correct this miſtake, if you can either meet with 
Raphael himſelf, or know how to write to him. | 
J have another difficulty that preſſes me more, and 
makes your writing to him the more neceſſary: I know 
not whom I ought to blame for it, whether Raphael, you, 
or myſelf; for as we did not think of aſking it, ſo nei. 
ther did he of telling us, in what part of the new world 
Utopia is ſituated ; this was ſuch an omiſſion, that 1 
would gladly redeem it at any rate : I am aſhamed, that 
after I have told ſo many things concerning this iſland, I 
cannot let my readers know in what ſea it lies, There 
are ſome among us that have a mighty deſire to go thither, 
and in particular, one pious divine is very carneſt upon it, 
not ſo much out of a vain curioſity of ſeeing unknown 
countries, as that he may advance our religion, which is 
fo happily begun to be planted there; and that he may 
do this regularly, he intends to procure a miſſion from 
the pope, and to be ſent thither as their biſhop. In ſuch 
a caſe as this, he makes no ſcruple of aſpiring to that 
character, but thinks ſuch ambition meritorious, while 
aQuated ſolely by a pious zeal ; he deſires it only as the 
means of advancing the Chriſtian religion, and not for 
any honour or advantage that may accrue to himſelf, 
Therefore I carneſtly beg, that if you can poſſibly meet 
with Raphael, or if you know how to write to him, 
you will be pleaſed to inform yourſelf of theſe things, that 
there may be no faiſhood left in my book, nor any im- 
portant truth wanting. And perhaps it will nat be unfit 
to let him fee the book iticif : for as no man can correct 
any erzors thay mov be in it, fo well as he, ſo by reading 
it 
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it he will be able to give a more perfect judgment of it, 
chan he can do upon any diſcourſe concerning it: and you 
will be likewiſe able to diſcover whether this undertaking 
of mine is acceptable to him or not ; for if he intends 
to write a relation of his travels, perhaps he will not be 
pleaſed that I ſhould prevent him, in that part that be- 
longs to the Utopian Commonwealth; ſinee, if I ſhould 
do ſo, his book will not ſurprize the world with the plea- 
ſure which this new diſcovery will give the age. And 
I am ſo little fond of appearing in print upon this occaſion, 
that if he diſlikes it, I will lay it aſide; and even though 
he ſhould approve of it, I am not poſitively determined 
as to the publiſhing it. Men's taftes differ much ; ſome 
are of ſo moroſe a temper, ſo four a diſpoſition, and make 
ſuch abſurd judgments of things, that men of cheerful 
and lively tempers, who indulge their genius, ſeem much 
more happy than thoſe who waſte their time and ſtrength 
in order to publiſhing a book, which, though of itſelf it 
might be uſeful or pleafant, yet, inſtead of being well re- 
ceived, will be ſure to be either laughed at, or cenſured. 
Many know nothing of learning, and others deſpiſe it: 
a man that is accuſtomed to a coarſe and larſh ſtyle, 
thinks every thing is rough that is not barbarous. Our 
trifling pretenders to learning, think all is light that is 
not dreſſed up in words that are worn out cf uſe ; ſome 
love only old things, and many like nothing but what is 
their own. Some are ſo ſour that they can allow no jeſts, 
and others ſo dull that they can cndure nothing that is 
ſnarp; while others are as much afraid of any thing gay 
and lively, as a man bit with a mad dog is of water; 
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others are ſo light and unſettled, that their thoughts 
change as quick as they do their poſtures: ſome again, 
when they meet in taverns, take upon them among their 


cups to paſs cenſures very freely on all writers; and, with 


a ſupercilious liberty, to condemn every thing they do 
not like: in which they have an advantage, like that of 
a bald man, who can catch hold of another by the hair, 
while the other cannot return the like upon him. They 
are ſafe as it were from gun-ſhot, ſince there is nothing 
in them folid enough to be taken hold of. Others are 
ſo unthankful, that even when they are well pleaſed with 


a book, yet they think they owe nothing to the author; 


and are like thoſe rude gueſts, who, after they have been 
well entertained at a good dinner, when they have glutted 
their appetites, go away without ſo much as thanking 
him that treated them. But who would put himſelf to 
the charge of making a feaſt for men of ſuch nice palates, 
and ſo different taſtes ; who are ſo forgetful of the civi- 
lities that are paid them? But do you, once clear thoſe 
points with Raphael, and then it will be time enough to 
conſider whether it be fit to publiſh it or not ; for fince I 
have been at the pains to write it, if he conſents to its 
being publiſhed, I will follow my fricnds advice, and 
chiefly vour's. Farewell, my dear Peter, commend me 
kindly to your good wife, and love me ſtill as you uſed to 
do, for I agure you I love you daily more and more. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 


IN O true patriot, no lover of humanity, can be totally 
indifferent to the hiſtory of that amiable and virtuous hero 
of political honeſty, that bold oppoſer of prerogative in 
the Britiſh Senate, who, while yet denominated a beard- 
leſs boy, ſtemmed alone the mighty torrent of royal omni- 
potence, though he might eaſily have commanded the 
favour of a Court; and who, after having paſſed his life 
in advocating the rights of man, fell a cheerful vidtim to 
his probity, his patriotiſm, and his virtue ; or rather to 
the Jawleſs ambition of a ſavage deſpot. 
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Sir Thomas More, only ſon of Sir John More, Knight, 
one of the Judges of the King's-Bench, was born in 
Milk-ftreet, London, in the year 1480. Ile firſt went to 


a ſchool at St. Anthony's in Threadnecdle-ſtrect, and was 
Vol. III. a afterwards 
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afterwards introduced, on account of his promiſing talents, 
into the family of Cardinal John Moreton, who in 1497. 
ſent him to Canterbury College, Oxford. He there was 
under the tuition of Lynacre, and attended Grocinus's 
lectures on the Greek language, in which it is ſaid he ſoon 
very much excclled, 

Having made a conſiderable proficiency, during two 
years reſidence, in various branches of academical learning, 
he came to New Inn, London, at ninetcen years of age, 
to ſtudy the law. And having ſome time after removed 
to Lincoln's.-Irn, of which his father was a member, he 
was at length called to the bar. 

But neither a liberal education, as ſcholaſtic learning is 
fallely called, nor brilliant talents; neither virtue nor 
good ſenſe, were in that age of ecclefiaſtic ſlavery and 
dcſpotic oppreſſion, ſufficient to free his unſuſpecting youth 
from the trammels of bigotry and ſuperſtition, with which 
the hypocriſy of the prieſthood had learned, under the 
maſk of religion, to ſubdue mankind. He even ſubmit— 
ted to the ſcverity of monkiſh diſcipline, wore a hair ſhirt 
next his tkin, frequently faſted, and often flept on a bare 
plank. 

At the age of twenty-one Mr. More became a Member 
of the Houſe of Commons; and about two years after he 
had taken his feat, in 1503, very much diltinguithcd him- 
ſelf, by oppoſing a demand of a ſubſidy and three-fifteenths, 
fr the marriage of Henry VII. 's eldeſt daughter Margaret, 
to the King of Scotland. "Though many of the members 
wle fo weak and fo corrupt, as to be deterred from their 
duty by the apprchenſion of the King's diſpleaſure, Mr. 


More 


fore oppoſed the motion with ſo much force and eloquence, 
that it was at length rejected. 

As ſoon as this vote was thrown out, Mr. Tyler one 
of the King's Privy Council, informed his Majeſty that 
a beardleſs boy had defcated his purpoſe. Ihe King was 
highly incenſed at the diſappointment of his wiſhes, but as 
young More had nothing to loſe, he revenged himſelf by 
ſending his father to the Tower for a pretended offence, 
and keeping him in cloſe confinement till he conſented to 
pay £100 for his liberty. 

Mr. More having ſoon after received information, from 
his friend Mr. Whiteford, Chaplain to Biſhop Fox, 
that the Court were laving ſnares for him, probably 
by the means of fjr2s and informers, determined to 
decline the practice of the law, and viſit the Continent. 
He therefore applied to the ſtudy of French, and made 
himſelf maſter of moſt of the liberal ſciences; paying 
particular attention to perſect his knowledge of hiſtory. 
In his leiſure hours he ſeems to have relaxed his mind by 
muſic, being a very good performer on the violin. But 
meeting with no further diſturbance, he abandoned his in- 
tention of leaving his native country. 

As foon as Mr. More had put on the gown, he read 
public lectures in St. Lawrence's Church, on Sd. 
Auguſtine's treatiſe de Civitate Dei, with great applauſe. 
He was then appointed Jaw-reader in Furnival's-Inn, ard 
held that place about three vears. After which he took 
lodgings nvar the Charter-Houſe, and joine in all the 
religious exciciſes of that ſocicty, but without engaging 
in any vow. He even formed a delign of burying his 
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talents and virtues, by becoming a Franciſcan friar, and 
"embracing the order of prieſthood. But he was fortunately 
diſſuaded from that deſign; and after four years ſpent in 
theſe futile auſterities, married, by the advice of Dr. 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul's and founder of the ſchool, 
Jane, the eldeſt daughter of John Colt Eſq. of Newhall 
in Eſſex. And having ſettled his family in Bucklerſbury, 
he attended his profeſſion at his chambers in Lincoln's-Inn, 
till he was called to the bench. | 

Mr. More's delicacy towards the feclings of others, and 
the diſintereſtedneſs of his character, extended even to his 
choice of a companion for life. For though he felt a pre- 
dilection for the ſecond daughter, he was induced to offer 
his hand to the eldeſt, by the pain he apprehended he 
might otherwiſe give her. 

In 1508, about a year before Henry VIII. came to 
the throne, Mr. More was appointed Judge of the She- 
riff's Court, in the city of London, and was made a 
Juſtice of the Peace. He became ſo eminent at the bar, 
as to be retained in almoſt every important cauſe, and 
though he only undertook ſuch as his conſcience approv- 
ed, and never took fees of widows, orphans, or perſons 
in poor circumilances, he acquired an eſtate of £40a per 
annum, which at that time was very contilerable. 

The laborious duties of his profeſſion did not, however, 
prevent his literary talen's from enlightening mankind. 
For during this active part of his life, in the year 1516, 
he publithed his immortal * Eutoria, of which the 
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merit was ſo manifeſt, that it was very ſoon tranſlated into 
French, Dutch and Italian. And many learned men 
were ſo pleaſed with the deſcriptions it contains, of the 
climate inſtitutions and manners of Eutopia, and ſo little 
ſuſpected that it was only a philoſophical fiction, that they 
were defirous of having ſome prieſts ſent thither, in order 
to preach Chriſtianity, and even projeted making the 
voyage themſelves : forgetting, that to adopt the ſyſtem of 
religion, to which Conſtantine firſt gave that name, would 
have deſtroyed thoſe very advantages, which Eutopia boaſted 
above other countries. 

Before Mr. More entered into the King's immediate 
ſervice, he had been twice employed, with his Majeſty's 
conſent, as agent for the Engliſn merchants, in ſome con- 
ſiderable diſputes between them and the merchants of the 
Steelyard. And the ſame year that the Eutopia was pub- 
liſhed, (1516) he went to Flanders in the ſuite of Biſhop 
Tonſtal and Dr. Knight, who were ſent by Henry VIII. 
to renew his alliance with the Archduke of Auſtria, after- 
wards Charles V. 

On his return, Cardinal Wolſey would have engaged 
Mr. More in the ſervice of the Crown, and offered him a 
penſion. But this he honeſtly refuſed. And appearing in 
the Star-Chamber, a few years after, as an advocate 
againit the Crown, he recovered for the Pope, a ſhip, 
which having put into Southampton, waz in defiance of 
good faith, claimed as a forfciture by the King. This 
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rather perhaps, he omitted that letter, the better to conceal the fic ion, at a 
period when truth was dangerous. In either caſe the etymology may be now 
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new diſplay of abilities was a further inducement for ths 
Court to with for his ſervices ; and though More had done 
what every honeſt man ever will, refuſed a gratuitous pay, 
he accepted the place of Maſter of the Requeſts, which 
for want of a better vacancy, was now ofier. d him. For, 
as one of his biographers informs us, no cntreaty could 
prevail on the King to diſpenſe with his ſervices, A 
month after this, he was made Knight and Privy Coun- 
ſellor; and on the death of Mr. Weſton, the following 
year, (1520) Treaſurer of the Exchequer. To this 
office, as well as his preceding honours, he was raiſed 
without any ſclicitation on his own part. He now built 
a houſe on the banks of the Thames, at Chelſea, and 
married a ſecond wife, whoſe name was Middleton; an 
old, ill-tempered and covetous widow, Yet Eraſmus 
informs us, he was as fond of her as it ſhe were a young 
maid, 

And here it is requiſite to juſtity this virtuous character 
from the imputation of a prieſt. Burnet obſerves (in his 
preface to the Eutopia ard Life of More, Oxford, 1751, 
12mo. p. x.) that the carneſtneſs with which he recom- 
« mends the precaution uſed in marriages among the 
& Eutopians, makes one think that he had a misfortune in 
« his own choice; for the ſtrictneſs of his own lite covers 
« him from ſevere cenfures.”” But the teſtimony of his 
cotemporary and moſt intimate friend Eraſmus, is ſuf- 
ficient to prove that in his domeſtic conduct, be was not 
liable even to the ſlighteſt blame, and to convict the Biſhop, 
who wrote above a century and a half after him, of error. 
The true object of the paſſage alluded to, was as Sir 

Thomas 
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Thomas himſelf explains it (part 2. chap. on bondmen, 
&e.) that a law ſhould be made, „ whereby all deceits | 
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might be eſchewed and avoided beforehand,” in lieu of 


being remedied afterwards : becauſe, „the caſy hopes of 
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a new marriage break love between man and wife.“ 
But nothing can ſo ſtrongly prove the Biſhop's miſtake, 


or the worth of Sir Thomas More in his private as well 
as public character, as the picture of his manners drawn 
by Eraſmus. © More,“ ſays he, © has built near London, 
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and on the Thames, ſuch a commodious houſe as is 
neither mean nor ſubject to envy, yet ſufiicicntly mag- 
nificent. There he converſes affably with his wife, his 
ſon and daughter-in-law, his three daughters and their 
huſbands, with eleven grand-children, No man living 
is ſo affectionate to his children as he. He loves his 
old wife as well as if ſhe were young; and ſach is the 
excellence of his temper, that whatever happens which 
could not be helped, he bears as well as if nothing 
more fortunate could have happened, Were you in 
that place, you would fay you beheld Plato's academy. 
But ] do the houſe an injury to compare it to Plato's 
academy, where there were only diſputations on num- 
bers and geometrical figures, and ſometimes on the 
moral virtues. I thould rather call his houſe a ſchool 
of Chriſtian religion; for there is no one in it but reads 
or ſtudies the liberal ſciences. Their ſpecial care is 
piety and virtue. There is no quarrelling or intempe— 
rate words heard, no one is ſeen idle. Which houſchold 
diſcipline that worthy gentleman doth govern, not by 
progd and lofty words, but with kind and courteous 
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© benevolence. All perform their duty, yet _ is always 
« alJacrity , and ſober mirth is not wanting.” 

Mr. More's talents were now ſo well known, that his 
correſpondence? was defired by moſt of the learned men of 
that age. Eraimus in particular ſeems to have enjoyed the 
grcateſt ſharc in his friendſhip, although at the beginning 
of their correſpondence they were not pe: ſonally acquaint. 
ed. Indeed their firſt interview was fuch as to furniſh a 
pleaſant ancedote. 

Eraſmus coming to England, partly to pay a viſit to 
More, it was contrived that before thy were introduced 
to each other, they ſhould meet at the Lord Mayor's 
table; which in thoſe days was conſtantly open to men of 
learning and eminence. At dinner they fell into an argu- 
ment, du ing which Eraſmus, feeling the keenneſs of his 
antazonilt's wit, exclaimed with warmth, in Latin: 

Thou art More or nobody: to which the latter re- 
plied in the ſame language, I hou art Eraſmus or the 
«. devil.“ 

With all the talents requiſite for public buſineſs, Sir 
Thomas was remarkably formed for the ſwcers of domeſtie 
retirement. Thence it was that he became the particular 
and intimate friend of Henry; and thence he grew tired of 
the Cuurrt, and flighited the friendthip of his Majeſty. For 
the King having once experienced this engaging part of his 


character, became remarkably fond of his company; and 
when he had performed his devotions on holidays, he uſed 
to ſend for Sir Thomus into his cloſet, He there converſed 
with him on aſtronomy geometry divinity and other 
icarned topics, as well as on public buſineſs ; and he fre- 
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quently took him in the night to the leads, on the top of 
tis houſe, to obſerve the motions of the planets, Sir 
Thomas was indeed fo cheertu] in his diſpoſicion. and 
poſſeſſed 10 copious a fund of humour and plea! .-:ry, that 
the King and Queen often ordered him to be ſent for after 
ſupper, to entertain and amuſe them. But this at length 
became ſo diſagreeably troubleſome io Sir Thomas, and 
ſo much interfercd with the attention he withed to pay his 
own family, by making him ſpend almoſt his whole time 
in the palace, that he began by degrees to lay afde his 
facetiouſneſs, and to aflume an affected air of gravity, as 
the only means of liberating himſelf from the ſhackles of 
royal favour. 

In 1523, Sir Thomas being made Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, ſhowed an intrepidity then almoſt unpre- 
cedented, in oppoſing an impudent miniſter in his uncon- 
ſtitutional attempt at raiſing ſupplies. 7 he Cardinal, 
apprehending ſome ill humour on the occaſion, reſolved to 
be preſent when the motion was made, and gave notice of 
his intention to the Houſe. Upon this a warm debate aroſe, 
whether they ſhould receive him with a few 0: his Lords, 
or with his whole train. The former ct theſe opinions 
ſeeming to be moſt generally os. the Speaker thus ad. 
dreſſed the Houſe. © Gentlemen,” faid he,“ ſhice my Lord 

Cardinal hath not long ago laid to our og the light- 
„ neſs of our tongues tor things ſpoken out of this Houſe, 
it will not in my judgment be amiſs, to recuive him 
with all his pcople. For it he ſhould blame us here- 
after for the like fault, he may bay it on thoſe whom 
„his Grace ſhall bring with him,” For Wolſey had 
been much offended by ſome of the Nembers divulging 
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the tranſactions of the Houſe out of doors; though the 
Members themſelves thought the People had an undoubted 
right to know, what their ſervants in the Houſe were 
doing. 

The Houſe being pleaſed with the humour of the 
Speaker's propoſal, the Cardinal-Miniſter was reccived 
accordingly : but having explained, in a ſolemn ſpeech, 
the neceſſity of granting the object of his demand, and 
finding none of the Members return any anſwer, or ſhow 
the leaſt inclination to comply with his requeſt, he fell into 
a paſſion, and with great indignation, ſaid Gentlemen, 
« unleſs it be the manner of the Houſe to expreſs your 
« ſentiments in ſuch caſes by your Speaker, your filence 
« js certainly ſurpriſing and obſtinate.“ He then required 
the Speaker to give an anſwer, to the requeſt which he had 
made in the name of the King. On which Sir Thomas 
More, falling on his knees with great reverence to the 
Cardinal-Miniſter, apologized for the ſilence of the Houſe, 
as being abaſhed at the preſence of ſo exalted a perſonage. 
He then proceeded to ſhow, that it was not conſiſtent with 
the ancient liberties of the Houſe, to give an anſwer to his 
Majeſty's meſſage, but by their Speaker; and concluded 
by telling his Eminence, that though he was the 'voice of 
the Commons, yet unleſs every one of them could put his 
judgment into his head, he alone, in a matter of ſo great 
importance and moment, could not pretend to give a ſuit- 
able anſwer. This reply highly offended Wolfey, who 
expected nothing elſe of the Commons, than an implicit 
acquieſcence in every pecuniary demand, his ſagacity in- 
vented, er his impudence ſuggeſted. The Commons, 
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however, having virtue cnough to refuſe the regiſtration 
of the King's dceree, for ſuch only could the propoſition 
be called, the Miniſter ſuddenly quitted the Houſe. 

At that period the funding ſyſtem nat being known, the 
Miniſter had a weaker hold, on thoſe who were deſirous of 
living without labour ; nor could he bribe the Members, 
by making them partaters of a uſurious contract. 

His diſpleaſure was perhaps the greater, as he knew that 
Sir Thomas had ſeconded the motion, when firſt propoſed. 
For though that ſpirited patriot thought ſupplies abſolutely 
ncceſſary for carrying on the war, he made a diſtinction 
between the reaſonable demands of the King, and the 
violation of parliamentary privileges, by an inſolent Mi- 
niſter. It appears therefore that to Wolſey, there was 
ſomething perſonal as well as unexpected, in this check. 

Sir Jhomas being ſome time afterwards in the Cardi- 
nal's gallery at Whitehall, his Eminence complained of 
his behaviour on the above-mentioned occaſion ; ſaying 
«© Would to God you had been at Rome when I made 
„ you Speaker.” To which Sir Thomas replicd, “ Your 
&« Grace not offended, I wiſh I had, I Qould then have 
enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing a place I have long defired 
« to vitit.” He then began to praiſe his gallery, and ſaid 
he liked it better than the other at Hampton Court. But 
though this appeaſed Wolſey in appearance, it did not cool 
his reſentment. For when the Parliament broke up, he 
Perſuaded the King to ſend Sir Thomas on an embaſſy to 
Spain, from which however that gentleman endeavoured 
to excuſe hiinſelf, by pleading ill health. His Majeſty 
allowed the j uſineſs of his argument, and told him, that 
as 
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as he meant not to hurt him but render him ſervice, he 
would think of ſome other manner of employing his ta- 
lents : And not long after, on the death of Sir R. Wing— 
field, Sir Thomas was appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaſter, though that was the King's perſonal 
patrimony. At the ſame time he was admitted into ſo 
high a degree of favour with the King, that his Majeſty 
ſometimes went to his houſe at Chelſea, without previous 
notice, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of his converſation 
n common affairs. | 

On one of theſe occaſions, when the King had paid 
him an unexpected viſit to dinner, he walked with him 
aſterwards near an hour in the garden, with his arm round 
Sir Thomas's neck. When his Majeſty was gone, Mr. 
Roper, a ſon-in-law of Sir Thomas, obſerved how happy 
he was, to enjoy the favour of his Sovereign in ſo diſt in— 
guiſhed a manner, To which Sir Thomas replied, “ I 
« thank our Lord, ſon Roper, I fiad his Grace to be my 
« very good maſter indeed, and I believe that he favours 
« me as much as any ſubject within this kingdom. But yet 
« [| muſt tell thce, ſon, that I tave no cauſe to be proud 
« of it: for if my head would win him a caſtle in France 
(with the King of which country he was then at war) he 
„ would not fail to have it truck off my ſhoulders.* A 
reply, from which it appears, that Sir Thomas well knew 
his Grace to be a villain. 

Of all Henry's ſervants and favourites, none was treated 
with more kindneſs and reſpect by the King than Sir 
Thomas More: yet none ſo well preſerved his independ- 
ence, or was leſs ſolicitous to enjoy the ſmiles of his So- 
vereign. 


= 
vereign. Of this the freedom with which he delivered 
his opinion, on the unlawfulneſs of his marriage, is a 
| ſtriking, inſtance, His anſwer on that occaſion does the 
4 higheſt honour to his memory, Clark and Tonſtal, 
Biſhops of Bath and Durham, and others of the Privy 
Council being ordered to conſult with the King on 
that ſubject, Sir Thomas ſaid, “ "To be plain with your 
« Grace, neither my Lord of Durham nor my Lord of 
« Bath nor myſelf nor any of your Privy Council, being 
« all your ſervants and greatly indebted to your good- 
« neſs, are in my judgment, proper counſellors for your 
« Grace on this point. But if you are deſirous of under- 
« ſanding the truth, you may have counſellors, who nei- 
ether out of regard to worldly intereſt, nor through fear 
« of your princely authority, will deceive you:“ And 
then naming Jerome, Auſtin, and ſeveral more of the 
ancient tathers, he produced a ſtatement of the opinions, 
he had collected from thoſe authorities. 
his freedom did not exclude Sir Thomas from the- 
friendſhip even of*the ſevere and obſtinate Henry. In 
1526 he was ſent with Cardinal Wolſey and others, on 
a joint embaſſy to France, and in 1529 with Tonſtall, 
Biſhop of Durham, to negociate at Cambray, a peace 
| between the Emperor, the King of France, and Heary, in 
which he proved his diplomatic abilities, by procuring greater 
advantages for England than were expected. For this and 
other eminent ſervices, the King on the diſgrace of Wolſey in 
the tullowing veaur, made him Chancellor ;* a favour which 
appears 


* Oath: 25:1 of Od ober 1830. 
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appears the more extraordinary, as he had repeatedly de. 
clared his diſapprobation of the King's divorce, a wag 
not a man I'kelv to change fides tor a place. 

In this new employment, Sir Thomas ſtill farther con- 
firmed the opinion generally entertained of his abilities in- 
tegrity and impartiality. . This was rendered the more ſtrik- 
ing by the conduct of his predeceſſor Volf.y having been 
haughty and proud ; contemptuous to people of ordinary 
rank, and inacccſlible to any, without a bribe to his ſervants, 
But the ſcene was now entirely reverſed ; for the new 
Chancellor was affable to all. The poorer and humbler 
his ſuitors, the more attentive and ready was Sir Thomas, 
to hcar thcir cauſes and give them redreſs. 

It is ſaid that one of his fons-in-law Mr. Daune v, 
found fault with him between jeſt and carneſt, for his 
great condeſcention, ſaying © You are ſo ready to 
« hear every one, poor as well as rich, that there is no 
ce getting any thing under you. Whereas were you other— 
„% wiſe, ſome for friendſhip, ſome for kindred, and ſome 
« for profit, wouid glaäly have my intereſt to introduce 
& them. But now I ſhould do them wrong if I took any 
e thing.” To which the Chancellor replied, there were 
many wavs in which he could do him good, and give 
pleaſure to his friends. And be aſſured of this,“ added 
he, „upon my faith, if the. parties will call for juſtice 
« at my hands, then, though my father whom I love o 
T dearly, ſtood on one fide, and the devil whom I detel?, 
„ on the other, were the cauſe good, the devil ſhould 
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« have it.“ Au he actually made a d-cree againſt Mr. 


Heron, another fon-in-law, who preſuming on his fa- 
ther's 


„ 


ther's favour and intereſt, had rejected a propoſal of 
arbitration. A circumſtance which marks the delicacy of 
the Chancellor, in not prejudging a cauſe, even where his 
neareſt connections were concerned, 

His integrity became ſtill more conſpicuous after his fall, 
even by the malice of his enemies. For at their inſtiga- 
tion, one Parnel accuſed him of receiving a bribe, for 
making a decree againſt him, and in favour of his anta- 
goniſt Vaughan, who gave him a gold cup. Sir Thomas 
confeſſed, that as the cup was brought him for a new-year's 
gift, long after the decree was made, he had not refuſed 
it. On this Sir Thomas Boleyn, then Lord Wiltſhire, 
who was the proſecutor, and who hated him for oppoſing 
the King's marriage with his daughter, cried out with tri- 
umphant exultation, «© Lo! my Lords, did I not tell you 
„that you ſhould find the matter true.” But Sir Thomas 
requeſted, that as they had heard with indulgence the 
firſt part of the tale, they would with equal impartiality 
attend to the remainder ; and dcelared, “ that though after 
much ſolicitation, he had indced received the cup, and 
« it was long after the decree was made, yet, after drink - 
ing the health of Mrs. Vaughan (who herſelf preſented 
it to him), he had obliged her, however reluctantly, to 
„ convey it back to her huſband.” This was proved by 
witneſſes, to the great confuſion of Lord Wiltſhire and his 
other enemies. 

On another oceaſion, when one Graham ſent him as 
a new-year's gift, a beautitul gilt cup, the faſhion of 
which very much pleaſed him, he ordered one of his own, 
of more value though inferior in eleganee, to be delivered 
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to the meſſenger ſor bis maſter. Nor would he receive 
the preſent on any other condition. 

With the fame integrity, when a Mrs. Goaker pte. 
ſented him with a pair of gloves, containing £40 in angels, 
he ſaid, ©* Miſtreſs, ſinee it would be contrary to good 
manners not to receive your new-ycar's gift, I accept 
«« your gloves, but as for the lining, I utterly refuſe it.” 

Having executed the office of Chancellor with great 
wiſdom and integrity towards the ſpace of three years, he 
reſigned the ſeals on the t sth of May 1533, probably to 
avoid the danger of refuſing to confirm the King's di- 
vorce ; a ſanction to which tranſaQtion, it is thought by 
ſome hiſtorians, notwithſtanding the hopeleſsncſs of the 
project, was the true object of his appointment to that 
office: and therefore the permiſſion to reſign was granted 
with great reluctanoe. 

In that office no man cver acted more to the ſatisfaction 
of the people. His expedition in determining cauſes was 
no leſs remark able than his integritv. For one day when 
he called for the next cauſe, he was anſwered that there 
were no more to be heard. Such an event was as rare as 
the ſhutting of Janus's temple 3 Sir Thomas ordered it to 
be entcred on the record. 

About the time of liis refiznation, Sir Thomas loſt his 
father; to u hom he had always behaved, and particularly 
in his laſt illneſs, with cvery mak of affection and fili: 
piety. He was even anxious on all occations to give him 
precedence, not- ithſtanding his own hich rank, which his 


father as conitantly retulcd. 
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When Sir Thomas reſigned the great ſeal, he wrote an 
apology 3 in which he declared, that all the revenues and 
eſtates he had by his father, with his wifc, or by purchaſe, 
aid not amount to 5 o per annum: which, notwithſtand- 
ins the difference of value in money, and that the difficulty 
of living has augmented in proportion to the ſtupendous 
increaſe of inequality in property, muſt ſtrike the reader as 
a mere bagatelle, when compared with the emoluments of 
a modern chancellor, or the gratuities for a week's plead- 
ing and conſpiring, againſt the life of an honeſt man. 

But ſo liberal was this excellent man's charity, and ſo 
great his chriſtian contempt of riches, that though he had 
held many important and lucrative offices during a ſpace 
of more than twenty years, he made no proviſion either 
for himſelf or his family. 

Finding therefore that after his reſignation, the limited 
ſtate of his finances would not permit him to live in that 
ſplendor, which his rank had hitherto required, he retired 
to his houſe at Chelſea, diſmiſſed many of his ſervants, 
taking care firſt to provide them with places to prevent 
their being reduced to diſtreſs on his account; ſent his 
children with their reſpective families, whom he had hi- 
therto maintained in patriarchal ſtile, to their own houſcs, 
and ſpent his time after their removal, in ſtudy and devo- 
tion, on an income which at moſt, little exceeded J. ro per 
ann. He refolved never more to engage in public buſineſs, - 
but to enjoy in tranquility the ſweets of domeſtic happi- 
neſs, if the ernel and fickle tyrant, at whoſe will he held 
the tenure of his life and all its conveniences, would gra- 
ciaufly permit, im, whoſe friendſhip he had once culti- 

You, III. Þ vated, 
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vated, to enjoy the uncertain good, in ſolitary and ſeanty 
obſcurity. For he felt ſome preſages of the coming ſtorm, 
and knowing the deſpot to be a villain, he expected to be 
treated with rigor, and pr: pared himſelf with pious reſig- 
nation, to mect the fate he had often foretold would de. 
ſtroy him. 

The coronation of Ann Boleyn was fixed for the ziſt 
of May 1533, a fortnight after the reſignation of the 
chancellor, to whom a ſuceefior was appointed on the 
twentieth day. Sir Thomas More was invited to be pre. 
fent at the ecremony: but this he declined, as he had not 
altered his opinion reſpeaing the illegality of queen Ca- 
therine's divorce, His ſanction was even deemed of great 
importance, though reduced to a private ſtation, Yet 
although various means were uſed to procure it, they all 
proved cqually ineffectual. In the following parliament 
therefore, a bill was brought into the houſe of lords, at- 
tainting him together with Biſhop Fiſher and ſome others, 
of miſpriſion ef treaſon, for encouraging Elizabeth Bar- 
ton the nun or holy maid of Kent, a pretcnded propheteſe, 
in her treaſonable practices. This woman having her 
reaſon at times diſordered by hyſterics, and then uttering 
ſtrange ſpeeches, was ſuppoſed to be inſpired; and in con- 
ſequence of that reputation, was made an inftrument by 
a deſigning vicar, of declaiming againſt the king's di- 
vorce, and th:catening his counſellors. But Sir Thomas's 
innocence was ſo apparent, that they were obliged to ſtrike 
but his name from the bill. 

Several other accuſations equally groundleſs, were fa- 

bricated with no better ſucceſs. At length the act which 
4 indirectly 
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indireAly gave the ſupremaey to the king, and which paſſed 
in March 1534, was made the inſtrument of impriſoning 
Sir Thomas, as ſome acts of the next ſeſſions were of ſa- 
erificing his life. The oath required by that ſtatute, was 
tendered to Sir Thomas about a month after the bill 
paſſed, and was refuſcd. Upon which, he was firſt put 
in cuſtody of the Abbot of Weſtminſter, and four days 
after, on a ſccond refuſal, committed to the Tower. 

Sir Thomas was the moſt unlikely man in the world to 
take this oath. He was bigotted tc the religion of his fa- 
thers, but his attachment did not ariſe from mere hereditary 
credulity. For he was a virtuous good man, and by ſuch 
men religious prejudices are the laſt to be abandoned. As 
a catholic he muſt have believed, that the very efſence of a 
religion which demands a head, admits of no other than 
the lawful head the pope. Had he profcfſed that ſimple 
and rational religion which Jeſus taught, he would per- 
haps have equally refuſed the oath, and aſſerted that no 
true chriſtian could properly take it, or that the firſt prin- 
ciples of that religion marked ſuch a claim with impoſture, 
That a king ſhould be the head of a eertain incorporated 
body of men, in black and white dreſſes, calling them- 
ſelves the church, and performing maſonic rites and futi- 
litics in che face of the moſt high God, he might allow. 


But to take an oath of this, might ſtill appear to him, a 


ſanction tending to perpetuate a ſyſtem, whoſe object was 
to deceive and enſlave the people; and no religicus man, 
whether proteſtant, catholic, or true chriſtian, who 
viewed the ſubject in this light, could voluntarily ſubmit 


thus to violate his conſcience. To lcave Henry in quiet 
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poſſeſſion of theſe rights, if rights they were, might be 
prudent, in one wh: delighted not to contend, with ſure. 
rior force, but every reaſonable man, might at leaſt expect 
to THINK for timiclft., His conduct therefore is beſt ae. 
counted for, by his conſidering the act of parliament on 
which he was convicted, like many other bills which 
thoſe tyrants procured, who have made as it were a chaim 
in the hittory of a free and happy people, as an Act of 
Parliament to deſtroy the liberty of thought. 


Nothing can ſo well illuſtrate the ideas, likely to be en. 


tertained by ſo great a luminary of the law, as a rec). 
lection of the manner, in which Henry firſt acquired the 
diſputed title, 

Wolſcy had been accuſed by the attorney-general, of 
having violated the ſtatute of proviſors and premunire, by 
acting as legate under the authority of the Pope, and dif- 
poſing of ſcveral benefices in that capacity. In conſe- 
quence of this conduc, all thoſe who had acknowledged 
his authority and appeared in his courts, were equally 
guilty. Thus the whole body of the clergy, by obeying 
bim as Iegate, had become liable to that ſpecies of out- 
law rv v. hich this ſtatute enacts. The king therefore cun- 
ningly obtained the ſanQion of the convocation to his di- 
verce, before he availed himſelf of that act to oppreſs and 
degrade them. His grand but concealed object was to 
make them acknowledge his ſupremacy. For however 
prompt that body has ever been to follow the ſpirit of a 
court, they have ever ſhewn a greater p:rtiality for that 
of Rome than any other: a partiality which Henry 


wiſhed to transfer to his own, 1 he indictment was brought 
| in 
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in the court of king's bench ; and though it was pleaded 
that the king had himſclf connived at the cardinal's pro- 
ceedings, the juſtice of their arguments, did not prevent 
judgment being given in favor of the tyrant. They were 
put out of the protection of the law, and ſubjeRed to all 
the pains and penalties of premunire. The clergy, con- 
ſchhus that the people could not then be excited o re- 
venge their cauſe, and having no hopes of aſſiſtance from 
the pope who deſpaired of recovering his influence in 
England, determined to take the oppoſite part, and be re- 
conciled with t eir oppreſſor. The c nvoeation therefore 
of Canterbury. came to a reſolution, to offer the king 
loo, ooo for a pardon ; and appointed a committee to 
draw up an act of convocation, called letters patent, for 
that purpoſe. That paper ſtated the motive of the preſent, 
to be 1ſt. the great merit of the king ; 2d. gratitude tor 
his ſervices to the Catholic church, both by his pen and his 
ſword; 3d. his zeal againſt the Lutherans, who were la- 
bouring to deitroy the church of England, of which he 
clergy acknowledged the king ſole protector and ſupreme head : 
and laitly their hopes of obtaining his pardon. 
The clauſe relative to the ſupremacy, was ſurrepti- 
tiouſly inſerted by the contrivance of Henry. And wien 
it was objected to as an inadvertent piece of flattery lead- 
ing to conſequences unforeſeen by the committee, his 
creatures had the effrontery to aſſert, that it could not be 
expunged by a formal re{olution, without diſpleaſing the 
king: an aſſertion confirmed the next day from the court 
idelt by Mr. Secretary Cromwell and others of the privy 
council, who attended the convocation for that purpoſe, 
b 3 | and 
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and informed the houſe that the king would confider tho. 
who oppoſed it, as diſaffected ſeditious perſons. 

The York convocation gave a fimilar preſent of 
' £18,000, But having omitted the title conveyed in the 
other, they were given to underſtand their preſent would 
not be accepted without it : on which a ſimilar clauſe was 
inſerted. The ſame creatures of the court alſo contrived, 
that the firſt mentioned act ſhould contain a promiſe, not 
to make any conſtitution without the king's licence; and 
this alſo was inſerted in that of the York convocation. 

The Pope having promiſed to refer Henry's affair to be 
decided at Cambray, by perſuns to whom the king ſhould 
have no reaſon to object, the Biſhop of Paris who acted 
as mediator, fixed the day for the return of the courier, 
in order to put the buſineſs more compleatly in train, 
But the Emperor's agents were ſo deſirous of creating dif- 
ferences between the Pope and Henry, and intrigued ſoeffec- 
tually with the former, by threars as well as promiſes, that 
although he had at firſt replied that his word was paſſed, 
he was induced to agree that if the courier did not return 
en the day appointed, he ſhould conſider himſelf liberated 

from his promiſe. By the ſame intrigues he was prevailed 

on, to refuſe the delav of fix days requeſted by the Biſhop 
of Paris; and to tranſadt in one ſingle feſſion, what ufually 
required three conſiſtories. He ordered the King again to 
receive his wife, and denounced againſt him eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures in caſe of difobedience. 
£ This ſentenee whether conformable or adverſe to the 
king's inclination, facilitated the act of Parliament he 
wiſhed to obtain, The ſtatute which ultimately aboliſhed 


the 


L ini | 
the papal authority and indirectly conferred the ſupre- 
macy, conſiſted of ſeveral articles.* 1. It aboliſhed the. 
annates, a tax conſiſting of the firſt year's revenue of every 
benefice, the whole of which after each preſentation or 


tranſlation, was ſent out of the country and paid to the 
Pope. 2d. That Biſhops ſhould not be preſented by the 
Pope, but elected by conge d'clire from the crown ; and 
that if the election ſhould not be made within twelve days 
after the licence, the choice ſhould belong to the king ; 
by which means he was cnabled abſolutely to dictate 
what choice ſhould be made ; as it was improbable that 
the chapter ſhould be unanimous, in oppoſing the will of 
their ſupreme head.F 3d. Peter-pence, bulls, diſpenſa- 
tions, and all delegated authorities from Rome, were abo- 
liſhed; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury authorized to 
grant diſpenſations, provided part of the maney was paid to 
the king. 4th. The king's marriage with Catherine was 
annulled, notwithſtanding any diſpenſation to the con- 
trary : and far from ſubjecting the act of the people's de- 
legates to the ſanction of their Sovereign the nation, it en- 
acted that all the king's ſubjects without diſtinction, ſhould 
ſwear to obſerve and maintain the contents of this act. 
After which followed a liſt of the marriages to be held 
as forbidden by the law of God, including that of a bro- 
ther's widow. | 

The whole parliament immediately took the oath, and 


* It paſſed in March 1534, on the zoth of which month the ſeſſion con- 
cluded. 


T This has ſince been improved by his Majeſty's recommending a Biſhop, 
hen lie gives the conge d'élhe. 
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the king ſent commiſſioners throughout the kingdom, to 
exact it of all his ſubjects. 

The oath for the clergy was to this effect. To be faith. 
ful to the king, the queen, their heirs, and ſucceſſors 
to acknowledge the king as ſupreme head of the church 
of England; that the Biſhop of Rome has no more 
Juriſdiction than any other Eiſhop whatever; ſincerely to 
preach doctrines conformable to the ſcriptures ; and pray 
firſt for the King as ſupreme head of the church of Eng. 
land, next for the queen and her iſſue, and then for the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 

When the oath was tendered to Sir Thomas, he re- 
plied, ©** That he would blame neither thoſe who had 
made the ad, nor thoſe who had taken the oath ; but for 


his own part, though he was willing to ſwear to the ſuc- 


ceſſion in a form of his own drawing, yet the oath which 
was offered was ſo worded, that his conſcience revolt- 
ed againſt it, and he could not take it with ſafety to 
his ſoul.” He offered however to ſwear to the ſucceſſion 
in the iſſue of the preſent marriage, becauſe he thought 
that, within the power of Parliament. Upon which Mr. 
Secretary Cromwell, who had a ſtrong friendſhip for Sir 
Thomas, and foreſaw the conſequences of his refuſing the 
oath in the form required, proteſted, ** that he had rather 
his only ſon ſhould have loſt his head, than that Sir 
Thomas More ſhould refuſe to ſwear to the ſucceſſion.” 
Cranmer alſo ina letter to Mr, Secretary Cromwell, car- 
neſtly preſſed him to accept the oath of More and Fiſher, 
in the form they propoſed. For if they once {wore to 


the ſucceſſion, it would quiet the nation; as all other 
9 1 perſons 
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ſons would ſubmit to the judgment of thoſe great and 
reſpeAable characters. Put this excellent advice was not 
complied with. | 

In conſcquence of this refuſal, Sir Thomas was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Abbot ot Weſtminſter for 
four days ; during Which the King and his council deli- 
berated, what courſe it was beſt to purſue. Several me- 
thods were propoſed, but Henry would liſten to none of 
them; and at laſt Sir Thomas was ſent to the Tower, and 
indicted on the ſtatutes. 

Early in the next ſeſſion of Parliament, which began 
on the 23d of November in the ſame year 1 534, Henry 
knowing that the people was on his ſide in throwing off the 
Roman yoke, had ſeveral acts paſſed to compleat the work. 
The firſt of theſe confirmed the title of ſupreme head of 
the church of England, which he held as yet only by the 
ſurreptitious and tyrannical inſertion of it by his creatures 
in the act of convocation, He purſued indeed nearly the 
ſame conduct now; for to make a ſhow of not having 
procured the act himſelf, he ſuggeſted ſeveral ſeruples to 
his council and to ſome of the Biſhops ; but preſently ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be convinced, and attcrwards, to uſe the 
expreſſion of Rapin, made good uſe of his new title and 
prerogatives. 

Another act made it treaſon to ſpeak, write, or imagine, 
any thing agaihſt the king or queen. A third annulled 
ſanctuaries in caſes of treaſon. A fourth preſcribed a 
form for the oath of ſucceſſion. A fifth gave the annates or 
Fit year's revenue of benefices, and one tenth of all ſucceeding 
years, ts the king. A ſixth eſtabliſhed twenty-five ſuffragan 

biſhops, 


2 


| 


[ xxvi ] 


Biſhops, or Chorepiſcopi, according to the primitive uſe 
and phraſeology of the church, one to each dioceſan 
biſhop. And laſtly the fatal act, condemning Fiſher 
Biſhop of Rocheſter“ and Sir Thomas More to perpetual 
impriſonment, and confiſcating all their eſtates, for refuſing 
the oath preſcribed by an act of the former ſeſſion. The 
king indeed ſeems to have had a particular hatred to thoſe 
worthy characters; for though he granted a general pardon, 
he excepted theſe two, becauſe they were honeſt men, and 
their very exiſtence was incompatible with his tyrannical 
views. | 

The perſecution of the tyrant was ſo malignant, that he 
not only employed the agency of crown-lawyers, but it 
even appears that he had given inſtructions, concerning 
the mannerin which Sir Thomas was to be treated, during 
his confinement. For the lieutenant of the Tower, having 
formerly reccived ſome obligations from More, apologized, 
that he could not accommodate him as he wiſhed, without 
incurring the king's diſpleaſure. To which the latter re- 
plicd, “ Maſter lieutenant, whenever I find fault with 
t the entertainment you provide for me, do you turn me out 
« of doors.” And it alſo appears that he was denied the uſe 
of pen ink and paper, For he wrote with a coal, a very 
few lines to his favourite daughter Mrs. Roper, and men- 
tioned at the cnd of it his want of paper to write more. 
This and ſeveral ſamples of Sir Thomas's talent for poetry, 


* The lord Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, and ſome ocher lords, fat 
with the judges by a commiſſion of oyer and teminer, on the trial of Fiſher, 
whole deith was ſappoſel to be haſtened by the Pope's ſending him a Cardi- 
8:Þs hat, and Uiſtinguiſting kim by the title of Cardinal of Carcin.ls. 
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| mzxvil \ 
may be ſeen in Johnſon's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Language, 
prefixed to the folio edition of his Dictionary. 

While in confinement, the ſolicitor-general, Rich, was 
ſent to confer, or rather to tamper with him. But though 
he was very cautious in his replies, he was inveigled to 
ſay ſomething, which as frequently happens in crown in- 
dig ments, was wreited into an aſſertion, that any queſtion 
with regard to law, which eftabliſhed that prerogative, was 
like a two efged ſword : if a man anſwered in one man- 
ner it would confound his ſoul, if in another it would de- 
ſtroy his body. This expreſſion was ſuſficient for a 
ſolicitor gene /al to found an accuſation, and Sir "Thomas, 
after fifreen months impriſonment, was arraigned and 
tried at the bar of the king's-bench, for high treaſon. 

The charges contained in the indictment were theſe : 
1ſt. That the priſoner had ſtubbornly oppoſed the king's 


ſecond marriage. 2d. | hat he malicioufly refuſed to de- 


clare his opinion of the act of ſupremacy. 23d. That he 
endeavoured to evade the force of that ſtatute, and adviſed - 
Bi hop Fiſher by his letters, not to ſubmit to it: And 4th. 
that on his examination in the Tower, it being demanded 
whether he approved the act of ſupremacy, he anſwered 
as above. And theſe were laid as overt- acts of the trea- 
fon of his heart.“ 

\V lienth attorney general had gone through the charge, 
which he did in rhe moſt virulent manner, the Lord Chan- 
cellorſaid, “ You ſee now how grievouſly you have offend- 
cd his majeity: neverth leſs he is ſo merciful, that if you 
„ will but leave your obſtinaey and change your opinion, 


* See dalmon's Critical Revicw of the State Tilals. 
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( xxviii ) 
«> we hope you may yet obtain pardon of his highneſs for 
e what is paſt.” And in this ſentiment he was ſeconded by 
the duke of Norfolk, who was More's particular friend. But 
Sir Thomas replied with much firmneſs, „ That he had 
much cauſe to thank theſe noble lords for this courteſy, 
but he beſought Almighty God, that t rough his grace he 
might continue in the mind in which he then was, unto 
death.” After this he procecded to his defence. 

Sir Thomas did not deny the two firſt charges of this 
indiciment. He allowed that he had adviſed the king 
againſt his ſecond marriage, and that he had declined 
giving his opinion on the act of ſupremacy, {| he third 
was reſted on his letters to Biſhop Fiſher ; but theſe let- 
ters were not produced. And the fourth had no other 
ſupport, than the evidence of the ſolicitor general ; a teſ- 
timony, of which Sir Thomas entirely diſcredited the va- 
lidity. 

That worthy and innocent man continued his defence, 
ſay ing that he had no malice or treaſon in his heart, when 
be adviſed the king againſt his ſecond marriage; but gave 
his opinion when commanded by his majeſty, according to 
his conſcience, and his duty; and therefore had he retuicd 
to comply With his requeſt, his majeſty might then have 
juſtly reſented it. As to the ſecond charge, he thought 
tilence was no ſign of the malice of his heart; for accord— 
ing to the civilians, he who held his peace ſeemed to con- 
ſent. And he declared at the ſame time, he had never 
eaſt any reflection on the ſtatute, in the preſence of any 
man. With regard to the third charge, that of mali- 
civuſly adviſing Fiſher not to comply with the act, he de- 

fired 
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Gred that his letters which were ſaid to prove it, might be. 
produced: for he was confident they would acquit him, 
of having given ſuch advice, And as to the fourth arti- 
cle, the words were no reflection on the act, even had he 
ſpuken them; whereas he had ſaid nothing of that tend- 
eney. He objected to the evidence of the ſolicitor, on 
whoſe teitimony he was charged with them, and appealed 
to the memory of the lords who were preſent at the con- 
ference, and who all immediately declared, that they heard 
no ſuch words. 

The principal evidence for the crown, was Mr. Rich, 
the ſolicitor general ; who depoſed that when he went to 
the Tower, for Sir Thomas's books and papers, he had 
a converſation with him, in which having h:mſelf con= 
feſſed, that no parliament could make a law, that God 
ſhould not be God, Sir Thomas replied, « No more 
can the parliament make the king ſupreme head of the 
« church.” To this charge Sir Thomas anſwered, *< If I 
« werca man my lords that did not regard an oath, I necd- 
« cd not at this time and in this place, as it is well known 


to you all, to ſtand as an accuſed perſon. And if this oath, * 


« Mr. Rich, which you have taken, be true, then I pray 
e that I may never ſee God in the face; which I would 
© not ſay were it otherwiſe, to gain the whole world.” 
Upon which the ſolicitor being unable to prove his teſti— 
mony by other witneſſes, though he attempted it, that 
allegation was dropped. 

In thoſe days of ignorance, trial by jury was in crown 
mdictments, a mere formality ; requiſite only to exonerate 
a bloody tyrant, from the odium of murdering his friend. 
«« For 
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t For the jury” ſays Salmon, © was ſo managed, that 
* within a quarter of an hour after they were gone out, 
© they returned with a verdiet, that the priſoner waz 
« GUILTY of high treaſon.” 

"They had no ſooner brought in this verdict, than the 
Lord Chanccllor Audlcy began to pronounce the ſentence. 
But Sir Thomas ſtopped him, and ſaid My lord, when ! 
« was towards the law, the manner in ſuch caſes was to aſk 
*« the priſoner before ſentence, whether he could give any 
« reaſon why judgment ſhould not proceed againſt him.” 
Upon this the chancellor aſked, what he was able to al- 
ledge. It appears that he objccred in his anſwer to the 
va idity of the indictment. For whether his reaſons were 
unanſwerable, or the chancellor only fearcd, by taking the 
condemnation on himſelf, to excire the popular indigna- 
tion,.he turncd to the lord chief juſtice, and aſked himaloud 
his opinion on its validity. The chief juſtice, whoſe name 
was Fitz james, anſwered, “ My lords all, by St. Gillian 
f muſt necds confeſs, that if the act of parliament be not 
« unlawful, then in mv conſcience the indictment is not in- 
« ſufficient.“ For it is faid, that Sir I homas had alſo ob- 


jected in arreſt of judgment, that an act of parliament cou:d 


not give the king the ſupremacy ct a church, of which Eng- 
land was only a part : a ſupremacy which he ſaid none but 
heaven could confer. Immediatcly on the Lord Chief 
Juſtice having delivered his opinion, the Lord Chancellor 
ſaid, © Lo, my Lords, do you hear what my Lord Chiet 
« Juſtice ſaith;“ and without waiting for any reply, pro- 


ceeded to paſs ſentence, in terms too horrid to be preſented. 


to the civilized reader, and which on account of the high 
office 
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1 
office he had borne, were afterwards changed into ſimple 
decollation, except the expoſition of his head on London 
Bridge. 

The court as ſoon as ſentence was pronounced, informing 
Sir Thomas, that if he had any thing further to ſay, they 
were ready to hear him, he addreſſed them in theſe 
words, © I have nothing further to ſay my lords, but 
« that like as the bleſſed apoſtle Paul, was preſent and 
« conſented to the death of Stephen, and kept their clothes 
« who ſtoned him to death, and yet be they now both twain 
holy ſaints in heaven, and ſhall continue there fricnds for 
« ever, ſol verily truſt, and ſhall therefore right heartily 
4 pray, that though your lordſhips have now been judges 
« on earth to my condemnation, we may yet hercafter all 


meet together in heaven, tooureverlaſting ſalvation, And 


« ſol pray God preſerve you all, and eſpecially my ſove- 
&« reign lord the King, and ſend him faithful counſellors.” 
Having thus nobly taken leave of the court, he was 
conducted from the bar to the Tower by water, with the 
axe carried before him, as was uſual after condemnation. 
But when he came to the Tower whart, his favorite daugh- 
ter Mrs. Margarct Roper, thinking this would be the laſt 
opportunity, was waiting to ſce him. As ſoon as he ap- 
pcarcd, ſhe burſt through the crowd and guard which ſur- 
rounded him, and having received his bleſſing on her 
knees, ſhe embraced him eagerly with a flood of tears, 
and a thoufand kiſſes of tenderneſs and affection : and her 
heart being almoſt ready to break, ſhe could only fob out, 
My father, oh my father!“ But even this affecting ſcene 
did not overpower his fortitude, He took her in his arms, 
and 
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( xxxii }) 
and told her That whatever he ſhould ſuffer, though he 
was innocent, vet it was not without the will of God, 
| to whoſe blefſed pleaſure ſhe ſhould conform her own : 
That ſhe knew well enough all the ſcerets of his 
heart; and that ſhe muſt be patient for her loſs.” But 
ſcarcely had ſhe left him, before her paſſion of grief and 
| love, again irrcfiitibly impelled her to preſs through the 
| crowd, and eagerly to throw her arms once more around 
| his neck, and hang upon him with her embraces, ready 
to die with forrow. This was too much; and though he 
\ did not ſpeak a word, yet the tears flowed down his 
manly cheeks, till ſhe took a laſt embrace and left him. 
| After a few days, one of the king's creatures made him 
| a viſit, -in order to p:evail on him yet to comply with his 
l maſter's defire and change his mind. Sir Thomas at 
| length got rid of his repeated importunities by one of thoſe 
pleaſantries, which marked his character to the laſt. ] 
have changed it” ſaid he. Theſe words the courticr car- 
ried with great exultation to the king, who would ſcarcely 
| believe what he heard. In this it afterwards appearcd 
| that Henry was right. For Sir Thomas on being urged 
| to repeat his recantation, anſwered with a ſmile that hs 
| had no otherwiſe changed his mind, than “ whereas he 
nad intended to be ſhave, in order to appear to the people 
as he was wont to do before his impriſonment, he was 
now fully reſolved, his beard ſhould ſhare the ſame fate 
with his head.” 
With the ſame eaſy facetiouſneſs, when he was informed 
of the King's merey and pardon as it was infolently called, % 


in commuting his ſentence, he ſaid “ God forbid the 
« king 
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( xxxiii ) 
« king ſhould uſe any more ſuch mercy to any of my 
« friends, and God preſerve. my poſterity from ſuch par- 
« dons.” 

On the 5th of July 1525, about a month after the trial, 
Mr. Pope (afterwards Sir 'T homas) who was More's par- 
ticular friend, was ſent by the king very early in the 
morning, to acquaint him that he ſhould be exccuted that 
day at nine o'clock; and therefore that he muſt im- 
mediately prepare for death. If the king thought to 
intimidate him into compliance by ſo ſhort a notice, he loſt 
his object ; for Sir Thomas More ſaid, «© I] moſt heartily 
ce thank you for your good tidings. I have been much 
c bound to the king's highneſs for the benefit of his honors, 
ce that he has moſt bountifully beſtowed on me; yet I am 
more bound to his grace, I do aſſure you, for putting 
me here, where I have had convenient time and ſpace, 
&« to have remembrance of my end. And, ſo help me God, 
* moſt of all I am bound unto him, that it hath pleaſed 
his majeſty ſo ſhortly to rid me out of the miſeries of 
&« this wretched world.” His friend then informed him 
that his majeſty's pleaſure further was, that he ſhould 
not uſe many words at his execution. To which Sir 
Thomas replied, «© You do well Mr. Pope to give me 
warning of the king's pleaſure herein, for otherwiſe I 
had propoſed at that time to have ſpoken ſomewhat, 
* but nothing wherewith his grace or any others ſhould 
have cauſe to be offended, Howbeit whatſoever I ir- 
* tended, I am ready to conform myſelf obediently to his 
“ highnels's command. And I beſeech vou good Mr. 
Pope, to be a means to his majeſty that my daughter 
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«© Margaret may be at my burial.” Mr. Pope now took | 


leave of his friend, with many tears and much commiſe. 
ration: but Sir Thomas defired him to be comforted with 
the proſpect of eternal bliſs, in which they ſhould live and 
love together. And to ſhew the eaſe and quietneſs of his own 
mind, he took his urinal, and caſting his water as it is 
called, ſaid © I ſee no danger but that this man might 
« live longer, if it had pleaſed the king.“ 

As ſoon as Mr. Pope had left him, he dreſſed himſelf 
in the beſt cloaths he had, that his appearance might ex- 
preſs the caſe and complacency which he felt within. But 
the lieutenant of the Tower objecting to this generoſity, 
as the executioner was to have his cloaths, Sir T homas 


aſſured him that ** were it cloth of gold, he ſhould think 
it well beſtowed, on him who was to do him ſo ſingu— 


lar a benefit.” The lieutenant however preſſed him 


very much to change his dreſs, and as he was a friend, and- 


Sir Thomas unwilling to refuſe ſo trifling a gratification, 
he put on a gown of frize, and of the little money he had 
left, ſent an angel to the executioner, as a token of good will. 

And now the fatal hour was come, and Sir Thomas 
was about nine o'clock brought out from the Tower for 
execution. His beard which he had always bcen ac- 
cuſtomed to ſhave was then long, his cezzntenance pale, 


and, ſtill a bigot to a ſuperſtitious religion, he carried in 
his hands a red croſs, caſting his eyes every now and then 
towards heaven. 


On his way to the place of exccution, on Tower- hill, 


a woman ſuppoſed to be ſuborned by his adverſarics to 


diſgrace him, followed, and called out that he had done 
her 


E 


her a great injury when Lord Chancellor, by paſſing an 
unjuſt decree againſt her. But he anſwered that he re- 
membered her caufe very well, and that were he again 
to give ſentence, he would confirm what he had done, 

Another woman met him with a cup of wine ; but he 
refuſed it, ſaying, “ that Chriſt at his paſſion, did not 
« drink wine, but gaul and vinegar,” 

When brought to the ſcaffold, it appeared ſo weak as 
not to be capable of ſuſtaining his weight, When, in his 
uſual facetious way, which he retained to the laſt, he ſaid 
to the lieutenant of the Tower who attended him, ** Pray 
« Sir afſiſt me to get up: as for my coming down, let me 
« ſhift for myſelf.” Then he Kkneeled down, and re- 
peated the miſerere pſalm, with great fervor and devotion z 
and riſing up with undaunted firmneſs, he kiſſed the exe- 
eutioner who had begged his forgiveneſs, and ſaid © this 
« day you will do me a greater ſervice than ever any 
4 man did, Pull up your ſpirits, and be not afraid to da 
© your duty. Take heed therefore not to miſs your ſtroke, 
« leſt you loſe your credit.” For his neck was very ſhort. 
When the exccutioner offered to cover his eyes, he ſaid 
« I will cover them myſelf ;” which he immediately did, 
with a cloth he had brought for that purpoſe. Then lay- 
ing his head on the block, he bid the executioner ſtay till 
he had put aſide his beard ; “ for that” ſaid he, © never 
was guilty of treaſon,” 

Thus periſhed ſoon after the meridian of a virtuous 
life, the favorite companion and confidential adviſer of a 


king. Thus fatally poifongus was the illuſive favor of a 
tyrant, 3 
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© It is not eaſy,“ ſays Salmon in his remarks on the 


trial, „ to conceive what there was in the charge, even 
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had it been all proved, that could amount to high trea- 
ſon, or even to a miſdemeanor ; unleſs it be criminal, 
not to think always as the king thinks. Very preca- 
rious was the life of a ſubject in this reign. Whatever 
the court was pleaſed to denominate treaſon, was ad- 
judged treaſon ; and whocver the miniſtry thought fit 
to accuſe was found guilty. No jury or court of juſ- 
tice dared refuſe to convia, any man the king inti- 
mated he would have condemned to death ; and par- 
liament only met to execute the king's decrees. We 
may therefore look upon this reign of Henry VIII. as 
the moſt tyrannical, arbitrary, and crucl, that is to be 
met with in our annals, From this perſecution of Sir 
Thomas More it appears, that neither virtue, parts, 
learning, or even innocence, were any protection. This 
great man's ſteady and perſevering virtue, was a re- 
proach to the tyrant, who ſeemed determined to ſuffer 
no man to live, that would not fall down and worſhip 


him, and change his creed as often as himſelf ſhould 
alter his mind.“ 


The body of Sir Thomas More was interred, firſt in the 


chapel of St. Peter ad vincula in the Tower, and after- 
wards by his daughter Margaret's intervention in Chelſea 
church; where a monument with an inſcription written 


by hünſelf, had been ereQed ſome time before, and is 


ſill extant. She alſo procured his head after fourteen days 
S Htigr eiynimach i 7 , 2 
expoſition, although it was to have been thrown into the 


Thames, 


E Wein 

Thames, to make room tor other victims to the cruelty 
of her father's murderer, For ttiis the was ſummoned be- 
fore the privy council, where ſhe behaved with the great- 
eſt firmneſs, and juFifed her conduct on principles of hu- 
manity and filial piety, Notwithſtanding this, ſhe was 
abſurd!» and wickedly committed to priſon, though only 
for a ſhort time. At the death of this lady, the head of 
Sir Thomas, which ſhe had preſcrved with religious ve- 
neraiivu in a box ot lead, was committed with her own 
bod; to the grave, at St. DunFan's in Canterbury; and 
was ſeen ſtanding on her coffin ſo late as the year 1715, 
when the vault of the Roper family into which ſhe had 
marri-d, was opened. 

Sir Thomas was of a middle ſtature, and extremely 

well proportioned. His complexion was fair, with a light 
tincture of red, and the colour of his hair was a dark 
cheſnut. He had grey eyes, and a thin beard. His coun- 
tenance was the true index of his mind, always cheerful 
and pleaſant, compoſed by habit into an agreeable ſmile, 
ſeemingly calculated for innocent mirth and teſtivity, rather 
than gravity or dignity. In walking, his right ſhoulder 
appeared higher than the other, but this proceeded from 
habit and not from defect. 
In his dreſs he was generally very plain; but when the 
dignity of his office required it, he conformed to cuſtom. 
His conſtitution was generally healthy ; but towards the 
latter part of his life he was incommoded with a pain in 
his breaſt, and experienced ſome decay of ſtrength. And 
this was the pretext, on which he reſigned the office of 
Chancellor, 
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It is univerſally allowed, that Sir Thomas was admir. 
ably (killed in every branch of polite literature; and as 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, he was eſteemed one of the greateſt 
prodigies of wit and learning, that England had ever pro- 
duced: while for juſtice, contempt of money, humility, 
and true generoſity of mind, he was an example to the age 
in which he lived. 

There is however one blemiſh and only one, in the cha- 
racer of More, which every lover of humanity muſt la- 
ment. I mean his adopting the ſuperſtitious and tyranni- 
cal idea of forcing men into his own way of thinking, and his 
perſecuting even to cruelty thoſe who appeared guilty of op- 
poſing what he conceived to be the true religion. For when 
we compare the character of that age (certainly more re- 

4 gious than ours) with the preſent enlightened period, 
and ſee the equal right of thinking violated by a man of 
otherwiſe unblemiſhed virtue, we muſt ſurely perceive, 
how much we miſtake the character of that idol we 
adore and honor under the name of religion. For if there 
ever exiſted a religious man, More was certainly one. He 
built a ſummer-houſe, library, and chapel, at ſome diſtance 
from his manſion, whither beſides a kind of morning and 
evening ſervice performed with his family in the houſe, he 
uſed frequently to retire even from them ; and on Fri- 
day ſpent the whole day there. He alſo wrote ſeveral 
books in a very virulent ſtile, in defence of the Romith faith, 
and in oppoſition to the new church ſyſtem. And theſe 
works were ſo grateful to the Engliſh clergy, that judging 
by heir own feelings that money was the only object with 
Sir Thomas, they unanimouſly voted him in full convo- 

5 cation, 
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cation, a preſent of four or five thouſand pounds, * raiſed 


by a general contribution ; with which three Biſhops Were 
deputed to wait upon him. But he replied, © It is no 
« {mall comfort to me, that ſuch wiſe and learned men 
« { well accepted of my works, but I never will receive 
« any reward for them but at the hand of God.” Upon 
this the Hiſliops aſked leave to preſent the money to his 
family: but ke anſwered, ““ Not ſo indeed my lords. I had 
« rather ſee it caſt into the Thames, than that I, or any 
« of mine ſhould have any of it. For though your lord- 
« ſhips' offer is very friendly and honorable to me, yet I 
«© ſet ſo much by my pleaſure, and ſo little by my profit, 
« that in good faith I would not for a much larger ſum, 
« have loſt the reſt of ſo many nights as were ſpent on 
« theſe writings. And yet I wiſh, upon condition that all 
- & hereſies were ſuppreſſed, that all my books were burnt 
« and my labor entirely loſt.” This anſwer ſurpriſed the 
Biſhops. They withdrew however with apparent re- 
luQance, and reſtored the money to the ſubſcribers. 

The praiſe of ſuch a body declincs however in value 
in proportion to the improvement of reaſon. © Sir 
% Thomas as Burnet very truly remarks was a very prieſt 
in matters ot religion.” For if we rely on that writer's 
authority, like a prieſt he wrote, and like a prieſt he perſe- 
cuted, © Few inquiſitors ſays Hume, have been guilty of 
greater violence in their proſecution of hereſy. "Though 
adorned with the gentleſt manners as well as the pureſt in- 
tegrity, he carried to the utmoſt height his averſion to he- 


* Equal to 30,00cl. at this day. 
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terodoxy. And James Bainham in particular, a gentle. 
man of the Temple, experienced from him the greateſt ſe- 
verity. Bainham, accuſed of fayoring the new Opinions, 
was carried to More's houſe, and having refuſed to diſcover 
his accomplices, the chancellor, „by an act of authority” 
ordered him to be whipped in his preſence, and after. 
wards ſent him to the Tower, where he himſelf ſaw him 
put to the torture, The unhappy gentleman overcome by 
all theſe ſeverities, abjured his opinions : but feeling after- 
wards the deepeſt compaunction for his apoſtacy, openly re- 
turned to his former tenets, and even courted the crown of 
martyrdom. He was therefore condemned as an obſtinate 
and relapſed heretic, and was burned in Smithfield.” 

The ſpirit of the times was ſuch, as Mr. Hume pro— 
ceeds to inform us, that many were brought into the 
« Biſhops courts for offences which appcar trivial, but 
c which were regarded as ſymbols of the party: ſome for 
« teaching their children the Lord's prayer in Engliſh, 
« others for reading the New Teſtament in that language 
« or for ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages. To harbour the 
« perſecuted preachers, to negle& the faſts of the church, 
« to declaim againſt the vices of the clergy, were capital 
« offences.” 

The account given by Rapin of Sir Thomas's conduct 
in this reſpect i is in ſulſtance as follows: 

After Wolſey's diſgrace, Sir Thomas More being made 
chancellor, perſuaded the king that what moſt injured 
him at the court of Rome, was a report of his favouring 
the ſupporters of the new opinions; and that the only 
way to remove this prejudice, was to demonſtrate his mn 
1 or 
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for the church. Henry therefore agreed to order the laws 

ainſt heretics and their books to be rigorouſly executed. 
And ſeveral copies of Tindal's tranſlation of the Bible, 
the importation of which and of all other heretical books 
was very ſtrictly prohibited, having been diſcovered by the. 
Biſhop of London, he had them publicly burnt by the 
hangman : from which, it appears, many people in- 
ferred, that the ſcriptures were contrary to the religion ge- 
nerally prof ſſed.“ 

« While More was chancellor” ſays Rapin, © he ſpared 
no pains utterly to deſtroy thoſe who embraced the Refor- 
mation. But at length the king finding it his intereſt to keep 
fair with the German Proteſtants, put a ſtop to More's 
perſecution.” An expreſſion which confirms the other» 
wiſe ſuſpicious account of Burnet. 

Sir Thomas indeed had condemned this condu& before 
he was himſelf in power. For he ſays in his Eutopia, 
« that this people allows liberty of conſcience, and does 
not force their religion on any one; that they do not pre- 
vent a ſober inquiry into truth, nor uſe any violenee on 
account of a difference of belief.“ 

Thus has religion always had for its principal object to 
retard the progreſs of reaſon; for it has always been em- 


It is pleaſant to obſerve, how much the Biſhop contributed in various 
ways to ſtrengthen the very cauſe he oppoſed, by ordering all the re- 
maining copies of that work from Antwerp, and having them burnt in Cheap- 
tide, This was the occaſion of a new edition being printed the next veary 
when the publiſher's friend and ſupporter Conſtantine, on being aſked by the 
Chancellor what was the cauſe of ſo rapid a ſale, anſwered that the Biſhop of 
[ode occaſioned it, by having bought up the laſt half of the former im- 
pre jon. 
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ployed to ſuppreſs new opinions and ſupport the old, A 
mode of action of which reaſon, progreſlive reaſon, is gi. 
rectly the reverſe, 

The expreſſions indeed of the hiſtorians of thoſe times 
are exccedingly remarkable. They ſeem to write as if 
they were ſpeaking of the preſent period; but their lan. 
gvag? is equally applicable to any other point in the hiſtory 
of the world, from the Cays of Anaxagoras or Socrates, 
down to the onee new morality of Jeſus Chriſt : from the 
days of Copernicus, the perſecuted reviver of Plato's opi- 
mon concerning the rotundity of the carth and the exiſtence 
of Antipodes, to the new but Chriſtian, the Gallic but 
once Britiſh doQrine, of equal rights, 

Were any one to write a hiſtory of the progreſs of phi- 
lofophy or of the advancement of the rational faculty, 
he would do little more than relate a long ſeries of ſimilar 
conteſts, between the new and the old opinions, between the 
light of rcaſon and philanthropy and the darkneſs of ſu— 
perſtition and ſlavery. | 

The facts we have juft recorded are fuch as it is un- 
pleaſant to relate, particularly of a man whom every. one 
takes a plcaſure to love; a man whoſe life we can ſcarcely 
peruſe, without contracting as it were a perſonal friendſhip 
and acquaintance, with that amiable patriot and friend of 
mankind. But as ſuch characters as that ot Sir Tho— 
mas More are rare, ſo theſe blemiſhes can produce no 


other feclings in the philanthropic breaſt, than an abſo- 


lute convition accompanied with deep regret, that reli- 
gion when ſupportcd by the ſtate, does really lead to 


conſequences, ary and decidedly immoral ;—perhaps it 
docs 
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Joes fo in the dire& proportion of the general innocence 


and virtuous tenor of the character. It corrupts the 
heart and eſtranges man from his brother. 


Were this fact diſputed, we might in a certain point 
of view aſſert, that we have an inſtance on record, of an 
almoſt perfect charaQer contaminated and rendered im- 
moral, nay even criminal, by that principle of ſuperſtition, 
which we are too apt to honor with the name of religion. 
And Sir Thomas More though he might be ſaid 

Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa ““ 
would by no means appear 
« Integer vitæ, ſcelerisque purus. . 

But peace to his manes; for he fell a victim to that very 
ſvirit, which conſtituted the only fault, that even his ene- 
mies can attribute to his excellent heart, 

Another perhaps equally ill founded accufation againſt 
him, is that he affected ſingularity : but this ſeems to be 
only the envious cavilling, of thoſe who did not equal 
him in the ſingularity of his virtue, or who had not the 
ſame taſte for domeſtic retirement, and the ſame attach- 
ment to the remote branches of their family. 

The facetious turn of his mind was cenſured by Lord 
Herbert, and even by Eraſmus ; who calls him another 
Democritus. Mr. Addiſon however wrote his apology, 
and very juſtly aſſerted, that More's facetiouſneſs conti- 
nuing to the laſt moment of his life, was a proof of his 
perfect innocence. He ſaw nothing in death,” ſays 
that writer, “to put him out of his ordinary humor.” 

This may be rendered, - | | 


To know no inward pang of conſcious blame. 
Or tpotleſs life, and pure unſullied fame. 
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Theſe objections to an innocent turn of mind, bring to 
my recollection the reply of a lady with whom I had the 
happineſs to be acquainted, and who retained her uſual 
equanimity and pleaſantneſs, even when her huſband's 
misfortunes had deprived her of every ſupport, but that 
of good ſpirits. This reſpectable but unfortunate lady, 
ia anſwer to the cavils of thoſe, who diſapproved her not 
aſſuming an artificial weak dejection of countenance, ſaid 
it was very hard, when ſhe had loſt all without any fault 
of her own, that they ſhould wiſh alſo to deprive her of 
that internal conſolation. 

Indeed Sir Thomas beſt made his own apology, by 
turning the charge into good-natured ridicule, when he 
ſays in his letter to Peter Giles, “Some are ſo ſour, they 
« can allow no jeſts, and are as much afraid of any 
4e thing gay and lively, as a man bit with a mad dog is 
« of water.” 

An anſwer perhaps ill more in point, may be taken 
from the laſt chapter of the Eutopia, page 124) where 
the author ſpeaks of death.“ They believe certainly 
« and ſurely,” ſays he, * that man's !iſs ſhall be fo 
« great, that they do mourn every man's ſickneſs, but 
4 no man's death; unleſs it be one whom they fee de- 
part from his life, carefully and agiinft his will. For 
this they take for a very evil token, as if the ſoul being in 
«« deſpair, and vexed in conſcience through ſome privy and 
« ſecret forefeeling of the puniſhment now at hand, were 
« afraid to depart. — I hey therefore that ſee this kind of 
death, doabhor it, and them that ſo die, they bury with {or- 


* row and ſilence. —Contrariwiſe all they that depart mer- 
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« xily and full of good hope, for them no man mourneth, 
e but followeth the hearſe with joyful ſinging. — When they 
ebe come home, they rehearſe his virtuous manners and his 
« good deeds 3 but no part of his lite is ſo oft or ſo gladly 
« talked of, as his merry death.” 

Sir Thomas it ſeems was alſo a patron of the polite arts. 
For Hans Holbein being recommended to him by a let- 
ter from Eraſmus, during his chancellorſhip, Sir 1 homas 
received him at his houſe, and entertained him till he had 
painted all his family; and then taking occaſion to ſhew 
his pieces to the king, Henry was ſo ſtruck with their exe- 
cution, that he aſked Sir Thomas if ſuch an artiſt was 
alive, and could be procured for money. Upon which 
Holbein was introduced to his Majeſty, and immediately 
taken into the king's ſervice, till he died of the plague in 
1554. 

The talents and virtues of Sir Thomas More, pro— 
cured him not only the treacherous attentions and perfidi- 
ous favour of a king, but what is of infinitely more'real 
and permanent value, the heartfelt eſteem and friendſhip, 
of the greateſt luminaries of learning among his cotempo- 
raries ; and particularly that of the immortal Eraſmus. 
Sir Thomas had by his firſt wife three daughters and 
one fon, who all ſurvived him. The three daughters com- 
ing firſt, and his wife being very defirous of a boy, lic 
had one at laſt, who was almoſt an idiot. Upon which 
dir Thomas ſaid, “ ſhe had prayed ſo long for a boy, 
* that ſhe had now one who would continue a boy as long: 
as he lived,” He gave him however all the advan- 
tages of a liberal edueation, by which his natural abilities 


ers 
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were greatly improved. After the death of bis father, 
he alſo was committed to the Tower, and condemned, 
for refuſing the ſame oath of ſupremacy. But though be 
was afterwards pardoned and reſtored to liberty, he did 
not long ſurvive the period of his impriſonment, 

The amiable character of his eldeſt daughter Mar. 
garet, is happily drawn both by Addiſon and Wal. 
pole; and ſome account of her life has been given 
by Ballard in his Memoirs of Learned Ladies. At 
the age of twenty ſhe married William Roper Eſq. of 
Well-hall in Kent, whoſe life of Sir Thomas More was 
publiſhed by Mr, Hearne at Oxford in 1716. This mar. 
riage gave infinite ſatisfadtion to Sir Thomas, of whoſe 
parental affedion Mrs. Roper feems to have been the 
deareſt object: a preference which is evinced by the 
whole tenor of their hiſtory, and was more particularly 
marked in his letters to his daughter. In an age when the 
graces of the mind were regarded as an effential object in 
female education, ſhe was moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by her learning, and particularly by her knowledge of 
Latin and Greck : but the beauty and force of her filial 
piety, reffects even a ſuperior luſtre on this accompliſhed 
woman. There is more than one paſſage in her lite ſays 
Mr. Hayley, in the notes on his epiſtle to a painter, which 
would furniſh an admirable ſubje& for the pencil; and 
her interview with her father on his return to the Tower, 
is mentioned as ſuch by Mr. Walpole in his Anecdotes of 
painting: where he mentions the remains of the family 
of More, as then reſiding at Earnborough in Yorkſhire. 


But the muſe of Hay ly has choſen a different ſcene : and 
with 


Ain 


with the licence which as Horace ſays is allowed to bott: 


the ſiſter arts, has introduced into the pretence of the coun- 
eil, that head whoſe dictates it had once ſo much reſpected, 


Shall Roman charity for ever ſhare, 
Thro! every various {chool each painter's care, 
And Britain {till her bright examples hide, 
Of female glory and of filial pride ? 
Inſtru& our eyes, my Romney, to adore, 
Th! heroic daughter of the virtuous More: 
Reſolved to ſave, or in the attempt expire, 
The precious relicks of her martyr'd firc, 
Before the cruel council let her ſtand, 
Preſs the dear ghaſtly head with pitying hand, 
And plead, while bigotry itſelf grows mild, 
The ſacred dutics of a grateful child, 
The life of Sir Thomas More and his rever{ of fortune, 
have alſo been choſen as a ſubject for a tragedy, by the 
elegant pen of Mr. James Hurdis, Profeſſorof Poctry at Ox- 
ford; where although more events are concentrated with- 
in the ſpace of a day, than probability will readily admit, 
this lioence of the poet has enabled him conſiderably to 
heighten the cataſtrophe of his play. 
Sir I homas was the author of various works, of which 
the firſt volume of the Athene Oxonienſes contains a ca- 


taloguc. 


But his Eutepia (de optimo reipublicæ ſtatu de- 


qua nova Iaſula Utopia &c.) is the only work which has 
iurvived in the eſteem of the world; the reſt being ekicf- 
ly of a polemic nature. His anſwer to Luther has only 
gained him the credit, of having the beſt knack of any 
man in Europe, of giving men bad names in good Latin. 
His Engliſh works were collected and publiſhed by order 
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of Queen Mary, in 1557, his Latin at Paſil in x 562 and 


at Louvain in 1566.* 
Note on the office of Chancellor, referring to page xvi, 


Tt is a fact not ſufficiently attended to by hiſtorians, 
that throughout that ſyſtem of political ſuperſtition which 
preceded the reformation, and which like every other con. 
nection between church and ſtate, is too often confounded 
with true chriſtianity, the office of chancellor was in a 
great meaſure monopolized by the church, and uſually 
given to a cardinal or biſhop. Fortunately it was 
among the leſſer changes of that revolution, that the 
church was no longer to hold an undivided ſway, and 
dictate in a branch of our juriſprudence, which doubtleſs 
through ſuperſtitious motives, was moſt free from the re- 
ſtraint of precedent, or the troubleſome preciſion of the 
common law courts. 

'This change however is to be attributed to the ſame 
ſelfiſn motives, as all the others that produced what is 
called the reformation, For Sir Thomas More was pro- 
moted to this high office, not becauſe he was a- layman or 
an honeſt man, but becauſe the King expected his aſliſt- 
ance in his own anti-cccleſiaſtical matrimonial views. 
Whether the union of church and law like that of church 
and ſtate, gave riſe to the glorious uncertainty, or the 
lucrative delay of that tedious court, may be diſputed: 

* Au} 4iics 2---Roper's life of More in the Brit. Muſeum, Harlelan MSS. 
No. 70, 3c. Hoddeſdon's life of More. Dr. Warner's ditto, Eiog. Brit un. Jortin's 
Ife of Etal:nus. Burnet's hiſt. of the Reformation. Burnet's life of More. Sal- 
mon's review of ſtate trials. Rapin, Hume, Herbert. Ichr ſon's hiſt. of tha 
E:1g!ik language, prefixed to his ditionary. Ballard's mem. of learacd ladies. 
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but the right and title of the chancellor to be keeper of 
the king's conſcience, as he ſtill continues in virtue of 
his office, clearly takes its ſource in that union, and would 
confirm the credibility of theſe facts, even without further 
hiſtorical inveſtigacion. 

But on ſo intereſting a ſubje&, we ought not to ſatisfy 
ourſelves, without conſulting the moſt indiſputable autho- 
rities. 

Sir William Blackſtone obſerves, from Sir Edward 
Coke's Inſtitutes, that the Lord Chancellor is fo 
named a cancellendo, from cancelling the king's letters pa- 
tent when granted contrary to law, which is the higheſt 
point of his juriſdiction. But diſtruſting it ſhould ſeem, 
the etymon he had juſt adduced, he proceeds to in- 
form us, that both ** the office and name of Chancel- 
lor, however derived, was certainly known to the courts 
of the Roman Emperors; where it ſeems originally to 
have ſignified a chief ſcribe or ſecretary, who was after- 
wards inveſted with ſeveral judicial powers, and a general 
ſuperintendence over the other officers of the prince. 
From the Roman Empire it paſſed to the Roman Church FR 
ever emulous of imperial ſtate, Thus every Biſhop 
has to this day his chancellor, the principal judge of his 
conſiſtory; and among the modern kingdoms of Europe 
eſtabliſhed on the ruins of that empire, almoſt every ſtate 
has preſerved its chancellor, with different juriſdictions 
and dignities according to their various conſtitutions.” + 
: The comprehenſive and almoſt abſolute authority and 
juriſdiction of the Chancellor, appear from the ſame wri- 


% Inſt. vol. IV. p. 88. + Comment. vol, III. c. 4. 
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ter's deſcription of his office : where it is obſervable, that 
«© he has the ſuperviſion of all charters and public inſtry. 
ments of the crown. He becomes alſo, without writ or 
patent,” (i, e. by the mere delivery of the ſeals) „ an 
officer of the greateſt weight and power of any now ſub. 
ſiſting in the kingdom, and ſuperior in point of precedency 
to every temporal lord.“ He is a privy counſellor by his 
office, and according to Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, pro. 
locutor of the Houſe of Lords by preſcription. To him 
belongs the appointment of all juſtices of the peace,” 
(another branch of the ancient ſyſtem of arbitrary power) 
„throughout the kingdom. Being formerly an eceleſiaſ- 
tic, (for none elſe, ſays the learned judge, were then ca- 
pable of an offic: ſo converſant in writings) and prefid- 
ing over the royal chapel, t he became keeper of the king's 
conſcience, vifitor under the crown of all hoſpitals and 
colleges of royal foundation, and patron of all the crown 
livings under the value of 201. per ann. in the king's 
books: a power by which he influences the public opi- 
nion through the medium of the abovementioned political 
ſuperſtition, as by appointing the juſtices of peace, he gives 
a tone to the more minute reſtraints of law on our conduct. 
„He is alſo the general guardian of all infants, ideots, 
and lunatics, and has the general ſuperintendence of all 
the charitable uſes in the kingdom. And all this over 
and above the vaſt and extenſive juriſdiction, which he ex- 
ereiſes in his judicial capacity in the court of chancery.” 
A vaſt and extenſive juriſdiction indeed! and whether it 


Stat. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10. + Madox Hiſt. Exch, 42. 
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be not too much for an individual to poſſeſs, will be bettex 
ſtood when the Rio HTS oF Man, of which Black- 
tone? has already treated, have received that full diſeuſſion, 
which muſt ultimately cſtabliſh truth and equity, and over- 
throw error, ſuperſtition, and deſpotiſm. 

The enormous influence and power always annexcd 
to the high dignity of this office, may be inſtanced in ſe- 
veral acts of ſtate previous to the conqueſt of our iſland 
by William, and traced even to the venerable records of 
the Saxon age. At that time the impoſing authyrity of 
ecclefiaſtic ſuperſtition, itſelf a monſter in the ſtate, was 
added to the legal functions of an office, which, with 


only half its original power, ſtill retains ſo vaſt and exten- 
ſiue a juriſdiction; and which fince that ſuperſtition has 


been rendered ſubordinate to the crown, is the only judi- 
cial office, from which the King can arbitrarily diſplace. 
Thus king Ethelred gave the chancellorſhip to be annexed 
in perpetual ſucceſſion to the church of Ely ; although Sir 
Edward Coke t conſiders ſuch grants as void in law. Alſo, 
on the advice of chancellor Reinbald, Edward the Con- 
feſſor granted lands to the Abbot of Weſtminſter, and 
with his own hands affixed the ſign of the croſs. to the 
charter. | | 

Thus it appears that Polydore Virgil was in an error, 
when he aſſerted that the court of ehancery originated 
with the uſurpation of the Norman conqueror. William 


See the whole of book I. on Rights of Perſons: or rather ſee the whole 
work, 
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= my 
however, in conformity to the practice of his predeeef. 
ſors, gave the office of chancellor to Arfaſtus Biſhop of 
Northelmham in Norfolk, who transferred his ſee to 
Thetford. 
The importance of the office which was thus monops. 
Med by the church is the more apparent, as it is laid down 
by Fitz-Stephens, who wrote in the reign of Henry II.“ 
that the chancellor holds the ſecond dignity to that of 
the ſovereign.” And as precedency was regulated by eſta. 
bliſhed cuſtom till the Stat. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10. fo the 
ſame ſuper-eminence of rank continued to be enjoyed by 
Sir Thomas More, although a layman, even after Henry 
VIII. had thrown off the Roman yoke. For we find in a 
copy of the articles drawn up under a ſpecial commiſſion, 
by the chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and ſeveral other 
lords, judges, and members of the privy-council, which 
is preſerved in the Inſtitutes of Sir Edward Coke, 
that the chancellor's ſignature is the firſt in order, and 
| though a commoncr, precedes that of the duke of Nor- 
_— folk. t 
The extreme ignorance and bigotry of thoſe early pe- 
riods c6ncurred to ſuppreſs almoſt every right of the free- 
born ſoul, and to accumulate every power of the human 
mind in ceclefiaftic hands. Even Fleta, who wrote in 


*- Stow's Survey verſas fincm, ＋ 4 Inſt, 95. 


4 It is obſervable that the manrer of ſigning, was to add the initial of the 
proenoraen, er Chiiftian name as it is vulgarly called, T. More, T. Norfolk, 
Char. Suffolk, &c. 
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the reign of Edward I. when ſpeaking of this great office, 
conſiders its being veſted in ſome prudent and diſcreet 
biſhop or clerk as an eſtabliſhed maxim. He even 
extends that clerical influence ſtill further, by aſſociating 
with him honeſt and upright eccleſiaſtics, ſworn to the 
king, and well ſkilled in the laws; whoſe office it was to 
examine the caſes which ſhould ariſe in that court, and to 
aſſiſt in the adminiſtration of that remedial part of juſtice 
which was committed to its eognizance.“ 

After this period, although we find on the rolls the 
names of ſeveral chancellors who were not ecclefiaſtics, 
yet this high dignity, this vaſt and extenſive juriſdiction, 
was on the whole ſo generally appropriated to the church, 
that in the Parliament anno 45 Edwardi III. © a grievous 
complaint was made by the Lords and Commons, that the 
realm had been of long time governed by men of the 
church, in diſheriſon of the crown : and they deſired that 
laymen only might be principal officers,” + &. Thus It 
appears that the church encroached as much on the privi- 
leges of the crown, as on the liberties of the people. The 
ſame complaint in the ſubſequent reign of Richard II. 
ſeems to carry on the like imputation, and to ſhew that too 
large a meaſure of dignity and power, given either to an 
individual or to a body like the church, is not only income» 


patible with human rights, but with human policy and 
perſonal virtue, 


The enormities exerciſed in conſequence of this accu- 
mulation of influence, riches, and authority, had then 


* Fleta J. 2. c. 12. Clanv. I. 8, 12. C. 1, 5. + Coke's Ink. iv. 79. 
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grown to ſuch a height, as to provoke the whole body of 
the realm! And a petition ſimilar to that in the reign of 
Edward III. was now preſented, on account not only of 
the corruption, but of the ignorance in the management of 
this high office. It requeſts © that the moſt wiſe and able 
men only might be ſelected for it, who would more readily 
redreſs the grievances complained of.“ 

It would be tedious to purſue the long windings of a 
dry and unfruitful ſubjea, on which ſo many volumes 
-have been already written: but it is worthy of remark, 
that though by the oath of office the chancellor is bound to 
ferve and counſel the king, and prevent the decreaſe of any 
of Als rights, and to“ do and purchaſe THE Kixe's PRo- 
'FIT in all that Fe may; yet that oath contains not the 
moſt diſtant alluſion to any obligation, as grad judiciary 
of the realm, to de er purchaſe any GOOD or RIGHTS for 
the People! ! 


ERRATA. 


P. 4, 1. 6, from the bottom, for an eſtate of 400l. per annum, read, by his 
practice a yearly revenue of 4ocl. © 


p. 17, l. 4, add, after purchaſe, except the manors given him by the king. 
I. 14, after no, add, ſuitable. 
p. 38, I. 15, for regious, read, religious. 


Where a quotation is not in the firſt perſon, dele the marginal inverted 
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Heney the Eighth, the unconquered king of Eng- | | 
land, a prince adorned with all the virtues that become 
a great monarch, having ſome differences of no ſmall con- 
ſequence with Charles the moſt ſerene prince of Caſtile, 
ſent me into Flanders, as his ambaſſador, for treating and 
compoſing matters between them. I was colleague and 
companion to that incomparable man Cuthbert Tonſtal, 
whom the king with ſuch univerſal applauſe lately made 
Maſter of the Rolls, but of whom I will ſay nothing, 
not becauſe I fear that the teſtimony of a friend will be 
ſuſpected, but rather becauſe his learning and virtues are 


too great for me to do them juſtice, and ſo well known, 
Vor. III. B that 
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that they need not my commendations, unleſs I would, 
according to the proverb, ſhew the ſun with a lantern, 

Thoſe that were appointed by the prince to treat with 
us, met us at Bruges, according to agreement : they were 
all worthy men. The Margrave of Bruges was thei; 
head, and the chief man among them ; but he that was 
eſteemed the wiſeſt, and that ſpoke for the reſt, waz 
George Temſe, the Proyoſt of Caſſelſee: both art and 
nature had concurred to make him eloquent. He waz 
very learned in the law: and, as he had a great capacity, 
ſo, by a long practice in affairs, he was very dexterous at 
unravelling them. 

After we had ſeveral times met, without coming to an 
agreement, they went to Bruſſels for ſome days, to know 
the prince's pleaſure : and, fince our buſineſs would admit 
it, I went to Antwerp. While I was there, among 
many that viſited me, there was one that was more accept- 
able to me than any other ; Peter Giles, born at Antwerp, 
who is a man of great honor, and of a good rank in his 
town, though leſs than he deſerves; for I do not know 
if there be any where to be found a more learned and a 
better bred young man : for as he is both a very worthy 
and a very knowing perſon, ſo he is ſo civil to all men, 
ſo particularly kind to his friends, and ſo full of candor 
and affeQion, that there is not perhaps above one ot 
two any where to be found, that is in all reſpeQs ſo per- 
fect a friend. He is extraordinarily modeſt ; there is no 
artifice in him ; and yet no man has more of a prudent 
fimplieity. His converſation was ſo pleaſant and fo in- 


nocently cheerful, that his company in a great meaſure 
leſſened 
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jeſſened any longings to go back to my country, and to 
my wife and children, which an abſence of four months 
had quickened very much. One day as I was returning 
home from maſs at St. Mary's, which is the chief church, 
and the moſt frequented of any in Antwerp, I ſaw him 
by accident talking with a ſtranger, who ſeemed paſt the 
flower of his age; his face was tanned, he had a long 
beard, and his cloak was hanging careleſsly about him; 
ſo that by his looks and habit I concluded he was a ſea- 
man. As ſoon as Peter ſaw me, he came and ſaluted me; 
and, as J was returning his civility, he took me aſide, and 
pointing to him with whom he had been diſcourſing, he 
ſaid, Do you fee that man? I was juſt thinking to bring 
him to you. anſwered, he ſhould have been very wel- 
come on your account. And on his own too, replied he, 
it you knew the man ; for there is none alive that can give 
ſo copious an account of unknown nations and countries 
as he can do; which I know you very much defire.— 
Then, ſaid I, I did not gueſs amiſs; for at firſt ſight I 
took him for a ſeaman. —But you are much miſtaken, 
ſaid he; for he has not failed as a ſcaman, but as a tra- 
veller, or rather a philoſopher. This Raphael, who from 
his family carries the name of Hythloday, is not ignorant 
of the Latin tongue, but is eminently learned in the 
Greek, having applied himſelf more particularly to that 
than to the former, becauſe he had given himſelf much 
to philoſophy, in which he knew that the Romans have 
left us nothing that is valuable, except what 1s to be 
found in Seneca and Cicero. He is a Portugueſe by birth, 
and was ſo deſirous of ſceing the world, that he divided 
B 2 his 
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his eſtate among his brothers, run the ſame hazard ax 
"Americus Veſputius, and bore a ſhare in three of his four 
voyages, that are now publiſhed ; only he did not return 
with him in his laſt, but obtained leave of him, almoſt by 
force, that he might be one of thoſe twenty-four who 
were left at the fartheſt place at which they touched, in 
their laſt voyage to New Caſtile. The leaving him thus, 
did not a little gratify one that was more fond of travel- 
ling than of returning home, to be buried in his own 
country; for he uſed often to ſay, that the way to heaven 
was the ſame from all places; and he that had no grave 
had the heavens ſtill over him. Yet this diſpoſition of 
mind had coſt him dear, if God had not been very gra- 
cious to him; for after he, with five Caſtilians, had 
travelled over many countries, at laſt, by ſtrange good 
fortune, he got to Ceylon, and from thence to Calicut, 
where he very happily found ſome Portugueſe ſhips ; and, 
beyond all men's expectations, returned to his native 
country. 

When Peter had ſaid this to me, I thanked him for 
his kindneſs, in intending to give me the acquaintance of 
a man, whoſe converſation he knew would be fo accept- 
able; and upon that Raphael and I embraced each other. 
After thoſe civilities were paſt, which are uſual with 
ſtrangers upon their firſt meeting, we all went to my 
houſe ; and, entering into the garden, fat down on a green 
bank, and entertained one another in diſcourſe. He told 
us, that when Veſputius had failed away, he and his 
companions that ſtaid behind in New Caſtile, by degrees 


inſinuated themſelves into the affections of the people of 
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country, meeting often with them, and treating them 
gently 3 and at laſt they not only lived among them with- 
out danger, but converſed familiarly with them ; and got 
ſo far into the heart of a prince, whoſe name and country 
| have forgot, that he both furniſhed them plentifully 
with all things neceſſary, and alfo with the conveniencies 
of travelling, both boats when they went by water, and 
waggons when they travelled over land. He ſent with 
them « very faithful guide, who was to introduce and re- 
commend them to ſuch other princes as they had a mind 
to ſee» And after many days journey, they came to 
towns, and cities, and to commonwealths, that were both 
happily governed and well peopled. Under the Equator, 
and as far on both ſides of it as the ſun moves, there lay 
vaſt deſarts that were parched with the perpetual heat of 
the ſun ; the ſoil was withered, all things looked diſmally, 
and all places were either quite uninhabited, or abounded 
with wild beaſts and ſerpents, and ſome few men, that 
were neither leſs wild, nor leſs cruel, than the beaſts 
themſelves. But as they went farther, a new ſcene 
opened; all things grew milder, the air leſs burning, the 
ſoil more verdant, and even the beaſts were leſs wild; 
and at laſt there were nations, towns, and cities, that had 
not only mutual commerce among themſelves, and with 
their neighbours, but traded, both by ſea and land, to very 
remote countries. There they found the conveniencies of 
ſeeing many countries on all hands; for no ſhip went 
any voyage into which he and his companions were not 
very welcome. The firſt veſſels that they ſaw were flat- 
bottomed, their ſails were made of recds and wicker 


B 3 woven 
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woven cloſe together, only ſome were of leather ; but af. 
terwards they found ſhips made with round keels, and 
canvas fails, and in all reſpeQs like our ſhips; and the 
ſeamen underFood both aſtronomy and navigation. He 
got wonderfully into their favour, by ſhewing them the 
uſe of the needle, of which till then they were utterly 
ignorant. They ſailed before with great caution, and 
only in ſummer time, but now they count all ſeaſons alike, 
truſting wholly to the loadſtone, in which they are perhaps 
more ſecn:c than ſafe; ſo that there is reaſon to fear, 
that this diſcovery which was thought would prove fo 
much to their advantage, may by their imprudence be- 
come an occaſion of much miſchicf to them. But it were 
too long to dwell on al! that he told us he had obſerved in 
every place; it would be too great a digreſſion from our 
preſent purpoſe. Whatever is neceſſary to be told, con- 
cerning thoſe wiſe and prudent inſtitutions which he ob- 
ſerved among civilized nations, may perhaps be related 
by us on a more proper occaſion. We aſked him many 
queſtions concerning all theſe things, to which he anſwered 
very willingly ; only we made no enquiries after moniters, 
than which nothing is more common ; for every where one 
may hear of ravenous dogs and wolves, and cruel men- 
eaters ; but it is not ſo eaſy to find ſtates that are well and 
wiſely governed, 

As he told us of many things that were amiſs in thoſe 
new diſcovered countries, fo he reckoned up not a few 
things, from which patterns might be taken for correcting 
the errors of theſe nations among whom we live ; of which 


an account may be given, as I have alrcady promiſed, at. 
i ſome 
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ſome other time; for at preſent J intend- only to relate 
thoſe particulars that he told us of the manners and laws 
of the Utopians : but I will begin with the occaſion that 
led us to ſpeak of that commonwealth. After Raphael 
had diſcourſed with great judgment on the many errors 
that were both among us and theſe nations ; had treated 
of the wiſe inſtitutions both here and there, and had ſpo- 
ken as diſtinctly of the cuſtoms and government of every 
nation through which he had paſt, as if he had ſpent his 
whole life in it; Peter being ſtruck with admiration, ſaid 
I wonder Raphael, how it comes that you enter into no 
king's ſervice, for I am ſure there are none to whom 
you would not be very acceptable : for your learning and 
knowledge, both of men and things is ſuch, that you 
would not only entertain them very pleaſantly, but be of 
great uſe to them, by the examples you could ſet before 
them, and the advices you could give them ; and by this 
means you would both ſerve your own intereſt, and be of 
great uſe to all your friends. As for my friends, anſwer- 
ed he, I need not be much concerned, having already 
done for them all that was incumbent on me ; for when 
1 wzs not only in good health, but freſh and young, I 
diſtributed that among my Kindred and friends, which 
other people do not part with till they are old and fick ; 
when they then unwillingly give that which they can en- 
Joy no longer themſelves. I think my friends ought to 
reſt contented with this, and not to expect that for their 
lakes I ſhould enflave myſelf to any king whatſoever, 
Soft and fair, ſaid Peter, I do not mean that you ſhould 
be a flave to any king, but only that you ſhould aſſiſt 
. B 4 | them, 
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them, and be uſeful to them. The change of the worl, 

ſaid he, does not alter the matter. But term it as you 
will, replied Peter, I do not fee any other way in which 
you can be ſo uſeful, both in private to your friends, and 
to the public, and by which you can make vour own con. 
dition happier. Happier ! anſwered Raphael, is that to 
be compaſſed in a way ſo abhorrent to my genius? Now 
T live as I will, to which I believe few courtiers can pre. 
tend : and there are ſo many that court the favour of great 
men, that there will be no great loſs, if they are not 
troubled either with me or with others of my temper, 

Upon this, ſaid I, I perceive, Raphael, that you ncitler 
defire wealth nor greatneſs; and indeed I value and ad- 
mire ſuch a man much more than I do any of the great men 
in the world. Yet I think you would do what would well 
become ſo generous and philoſophical a ſoul as yours is, 
if you would apply your time and thoughts to public af- 
fairs, even though you may happen to find it a little uneaſy 
to yourſelf; and this you can never do with ſo much ad- 
vantage, as by being taken into the council of ſome great 
prince, and putting him on noble and worthy aQions, 
which I know you would do if you were in ſuch a poſt; 
for the ſprings both of good and evil flow from the prince, 
over a whole nation, as from a laſting fountain. So much 
learning as you have, even without practice in affairs; or 
ſo great a practice as you have had, without any other 
learning, would render you a very fit counſellor to any king 
whatſoever, You are doubly miſtaken, ſaid he, Mr, 
More, both in your opinion of me, and in the judgment 


you make of things: for as I have not that capacity that 
you 
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you fancy J have, ſo, if I had it, the public would not be 
one jot the better, when J had ſacrificed my quiet to it. 
For moſt princes apply themſelves more to affairs of war 
thin to the uſcful arts of peace; and in theſe J neither 
have any knowledge, nor do I much defire it: they are 
generally more ſet on acquiring new kingdoins, right or 
wrong, than on governing well thofe they poſſeſs. And 
among the miniſters of princes, there are none that are not 
ſo wiſe as to need no aſſiſtance, or at leaſt that do not think 
themfelves fo wiſe, that they imagine they need none; and 
if they court any, it is only thoſe for whom the prince has 
much perſonal favour, whom by their fawnings and flat- 
teries they endeavour to fix to their own intereſts : and in- 
deed Nature has ſo made us, that we all love to be flat- 
tered, and to pleaſe ourſelves with our own notions. The 
old crow loves his young, and the ape her cubs. Now if 
in ſuch a court, made up of perſons who envy all others, 
and only admire themſelves, a perſon ſhould but propoſe 
any thing that he had either read in hiſtory, or obſerved in 
his travels, the reſt would think that the reputation of 
their wiſdom would fink, and that their intereſts would be 
much depreſſed, if they could not run it down: and if all 
other things failed, then they would fly to this, That ſuch 
or ſuch things pleaſed our anceſtors, and it were well for 
us if we could but match them. They would ſet up their 
reſt on ſuch an anſwer, as a ſufficient confutation of all 
that could be ſaid ; as if it were a great misfortune, that 
any ſhould be found wiſer than his anceſtors : but though 
they willingly let go all the good things that were among 
thoſe of former ages ; yet, if better things are propoſed, 

they 
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they cover themſelves obſtinately with this excuſe, of re. 
verence to paſt times. I have met with theſe proud, mo- 
roſe, and abſurd judgments of things in many places, 
particularly once in England. Was you ever there, ſaid 
I?—Yes, I was, anſwered he, and ſtaid ſome months 
there, not long after the rebellion in the Weſt was ſup. 
preſſed, with a great ſlaughter of the poor people that 
were engaged in it. 
I was then much obliged to that reverend prelate John 
Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Cardinal, and Chan. 
cellor of England; a man, ſaid he, Peter (for Mr. More 
knows well what he was), that was not leſs venerable for 
his wiſdom and virtues, than for the high charaQter he 
bore. He was of a middle ſtature, not broken with age; 
his looks begot reverence rather than fear ; his converſa- 
tion was eaſy, but ſerious and grave; he ſometimes took 
pleaſure to try the force of thoſe that came as ſuitors to 
him upon buſineſs, by ſpeaking ſharply, though decently 
to them, and by that he diſcovered their ſpirit and pre- 
ſence of mind, with which he was much delighted, when 
it did not grow up to impudence, as bearing a great reſem- 
blance to his own temper ; and he looked on ſuch per- 
ſons as the fitteſt men for affairs. He ſpoke both grace- 
fully and weightily ; he was eminently ſkilled in the law, 
had a vaſt underſtanding, and a prodigious memory; and 
thoſe excellent talents with which Nature had furniſhed 
him, were improved by ſtudy and experience. When I 
was in England, the king depended much on his counſels, 
and the government ſeemed to be chiefly, ſupported by 
him; for from his youth he had been all along practiſed 
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in affairs; and having paſſed through many traverſes of 
fortune, he had with great coft acquired a vaſt ſtock of 
wiſdom, which is not ſoon loſt, when it is purchaſed ſo 
dear. 

One day, when I was dining with him, there happened 
to be at table one of the Engliſh lawyers, who took occa- 
gon to run out in a high commendation of the ſevere 
execution of juſtice upon thieves, who, as he ſaid, were 
then hanged ſo faſt, that there were ſometimes twenty on 
one gibbet; and upon that he ſaid, he could not wonder 
enough how it came to paſs, that ſince ſo few eſcaped, 
there were yet ſo many thieves left, who were ſtill robbing 
in all places. Upon this, I, who took the boldneſs to 
ſpeak freely before the cardinal, ſaid, there was no reaſon 
to wonder at the matter, fince this way of puniſhing 
thieves was neither juſt in itſelf nor good for the public ; 
for as the ſeverity was too great, ſo the remedy was not 
effectual; ſimple theft not being ſo great a crime, that it 
ought to coſt a man his life ; no puniſhment, how ſevere 
ſoever, being able to reſtrain thoſe from robbing, who can 
find out no other way of livelihood. In this, faid I, not 
only you in England, but a great part of the world, imi- 


tate ſome ill maſters, that are readier to chaſtiſe their 


ſcholars than to teach them. There are dreadful puniſh- 
ments enacted againſt thieves; but it were much better 
to make ſuch good proviſions, by which every man might 
be put in a method how to live, and ſo be preſerved from 
the fatal neceſſity of ſtealing, and of dying for it. — There 
has been care enough taken for that, ſaid he, there are 
many handicrafts, and there is huſbandry, by which they 
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may make a ſhift to live, unleſs they have a preater mind 
to follow ill courſes.— That will not ſerve your turn, ſaid 
I, for many loſe their limbs in civil or foreign wars, 3; 
lately in the Corniſh rebellion, and fome time ago in 
your wars with France, who, being thus mutilated in the 
ſervice of their king and country,, can no more follow 
their old trades, and are too old to learn new ones. But 
fince wars are only accidental things, and have Intervals, 
let us conſider thoſe things that fall out every day. There 
is a great number of noblemen among you, that are them. 
ſelves as idle as drones, that ſubſiſt on other men's labour 
on the labour of their tenants, whom, to raiſe their 
revenues, they pare to the quick. This, indeed, is the 
only inſtance of their frugality; for in all other things 
they are prodigal, even to the beggaring of themſelves, 
But, beſides this, they carry about with them a great 
number of idle fellows, who never learned any art by 
which they may gain their living ; and theſe, as ſoon as 
either their lord dies or they themſelves fall ſick, are 
turned out of doors; for your lords are readier to feed 
idle pcople than to take care of the fick ; and often the 
heir is not able to keep together ſo great a family as his 
predeceſſor did. Now, when the ſtomachs of thoſe that 
are thus turned out of doors grow keen, they rob no leſs 
keenly, And, what elſe can they do? For when, by wan- 
dering about, they have worn out both their health and 
their clothes, and are tattered, and look ghaſtly, men of 
quality will not entertain them, and poor men dare not 
do it; knowing that one who has been bred up in idle- 


neſs and pleaſure, and who was uſed to walk about with 
his 
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his ſword and buckler, deſpiſing all the neighbourhood 
with an inſolent ſcorn, as far below him, is not fit for the 
ſpade and mattock ; nor will he ſerve a poor man for ſo 
ſmall a hire, and on fo low a diet as he can afford to give 
him. To this he anſwered, This ſort of men ought to 
be particularly cheriſhed, for in them conſiſts the force 
of the armies for which we have occaſion ; fince their 
birth inſoires them with a nobler ſenſe of honour than is 
to be found among tradeſmen or ploughmen.—You may 
as well ſay, replied I, that you muſt cheriſh thieves on 
the account of wars, for you will never want the one 
as long as you have the other; and as robbers prove ſome- 
times gallant ſoldiers, fo foldiers often prove brave rob- 
bers; ſo near an alliance there is between thoſe two ſorts 
of life. But this bad cuſtom, ſo common among you, of 
keeping many ſervants, is not peculiar to this nation. In 
France there is yet a more peſtiferous ſort of pcople, for 
the whole country is full of ſoldiers, ſtill kept up in time 
of peace, if ſuch a ſtate of a nation can be called a 
peace : and theſe are kept in pay upon the fame account 
that you plead for thoſe idle retainers about noblemen ; 
this being a maxim of thoſe pretended ſtateſmen, that it 
is neceſſary for the public ſatety to have a good body of 
veteran ſoldiers ever in readineſs. They think raw men 
are not to be depended on; and they ſometimes ſeek oc- 
cations for making war, that they may train up their ſol- 
diers in the art of cutting throats ; or, as Salluſt obſerved, 
tor keeping their hands in uſe, that they may not grow 
dull by too long an intermiſſion. But France has learned 
to its colt, how dangerous it is to feed ſuch beaſts. The 
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fate of the Romans, Carthaginians, and Syrians, ung 
many other nations and cities, which were both overturned 
and quite ruincd by thoſe ſtanding armies, ſhould make 
others wiſer. And the folly of this maxim of the F rench 
appears plainly, even from this, that their trained ſoldiers 
often find your raw men prove too hard for them; of 
which I will not ſay much, left you may think I fatter 
the Engliſh. Every day's experience ſhews, that the 
mechanics in the towns, or the clowns in the country, are 
not afraid of fighting with thoſe idle gentlemen, if they 
are not diſabled by ſome misfortune in their body, or dif. 
pirited by extreme want; ſo that you need not fear, that 
thoſe well-ſhaped and ſtrong men (for it is only ſuch that 
noblemen love to keep about them, till they ſpoil them), 
who now grow feeble with eaſe, and are ſoftened with 
their effeminate manner of life, would be leſs fit for ac- 
tion if they were well bred and well employed. And it 
ſeems very unreaſonable, that, for the proſpect of a war, 
which you need never have but when you pleaft, you 


ſhould maintain ſo many idle men, as will always diſturb _ 


you in time of peace, which is ever to be more conlidered 

than war. | 
But I d» not think that this neceſſity of ſtealing, ariſes 
only from hence; there is another cauſe of it more pecu- 
liar to England. What is that? faid the Cardinal, —The 
increaſe of paſture, ſaid I, by which your ſheep, which 
are naturally mild, and cafily kept in order, may be ſaid 
now to devour men, and unpcople, not only villages, but 
towns: for wherever it is ſound, that the ſheep of any 
ſoil yield a ſofter and richer wool than ordinary, there the 
nobility 
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nobility and gentry, and even thoſe holy men the abbots, 
not contented with the old rents which their farms yield - 
ed, nor thinking it enough that they living at their eaſe, 
do no good to the public, reſolve to do it hurt inſtead of 
good. They ſtop the courſe of agriculture, deſtroying 
houſes and towns, reſerving only the churches, and in- 
cloſe grounds that they may lodge their ſheep in them, 
as if foreſts and parks had ſwallowed up too little of the 
land, thoſe worthy country men turn the beſt inhabited 
places into ſolitudes; for when an unfatiable wretch, who 
is a plague to his country, reſolves to incloſe many thou- 
ſand acres of ground, the owners, as well as tenants, 
are turned out of their poſſeſſions, by tricks or by main 
force, or being wearied out with ill uſage, they are forced 
to fell them. By which means thoſe miſerable people, 
both men and women, married and unmarried, old and 
yourg, with their poor, but numerous families, (ſince 
country buſineſs requires many hands) are all forced to 
change their ſeats, not knowing whither to go; and they 
muſt ſell almoſt for nothing, their houſhold ſtuff, which 
could not bring them much money, even though they 
might ſtay for a buyer : when that little money is at an 
end, for it will be ſoon ſpent ; what is left for them to do, 
but eithfer to ſteal and ſo to be hanged, (God knows how 
juſtly) or to go about and beg? And if they do this, they 
are put in priſon as idle vagabonds ; while they would 
willingly work, but can find none that will hire them ; 
for there is no more occaſion for country labour, to which 
they have been bred, when there is no arable ground left. 
One ſhepherd can look after a flock, which will flock an 
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extent of ground that would require many hands, if it were 
to be ploughed and reaped. This likewiſe in many places 
raiſes the price of corn. The price of wool is alſo fo riſen, 
that the poor people who were wont to make cloth, are 
no more able to buy it; and this likewiſe makes many of 
them idle. For fince the increaſe of paſture, God has 
puniſhed the avarice of the owners, by a rot among 
the ſheep, which has deſtroyed vaſt numbers of them ; to 
us it might have ſeemed more juſt had it fell on the own. 
ers themfelves. But ſuppoſe the ſheep ſhould increaſe 
ever ſo much, their price is not like to fall; ſince though 
they cannot be- called a monopoly, becauſe they are not 
engroſſed by one perſon, yet they are in fo few hands, and 
theſe are ſo rich, that as they are not preſſed to fell them 
ſooner than they have a mind to it, fo they never do it 
till they have raiſed the price as high as poſſible. And 
on the fame account it is, that the other kinds of cattle 
are ſo dear, becauſe many villages being pulled down, 
and all country labour being much neglected, there are 
none ho make it their buſineſs to breed them. The rich 
do not breed cattle as they do ſheep, but buy them lean, 
and at low prices; and after they have fattened them on 
their grounds, ſell them again at righ rates. And I do 
not think that all the inconveniencies this will produce, 
are yet obſerved ; for as they ſell the cattle dear, fo, if 
they are conſumed faſter than the breeding countries from 
which they are brought can afford them, then the ſtock 
muſt decreaſe, and this muſt needs end in great ſcarcity ; 
and by theſe means, this your iſland, which ſeemed, as to 
this particular, the happieſt in the world, will ſuffer _ 
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by the curſed avarice of a few perſons ; beſides this, the 
riſing of corn makes all people lefſen their families as 
much as they can; and what can thoſe who are diſmiſſed 
be them do, but either beg or rob? And to this laſt, a 
man of a great mind is much ſooner drawn than to the 
former. Luxury likewiſe breaks in apace upon you, to 
ſet forward your poverty and miſery ; there is an exceſſive 
vanity in apparel, and great coft in diet, and that not only 
in noblemen's families, but even among tradeſmen, 
among the farmers themſelves, and among all ranks of 
perſons. You have alſo many infamous houſes, and, be- 
ſides thoſe that are known, the taverns and ale-houſes are 
no better; add to theſe, dice, cards, tables, foot-ball, 
tennis, and coits, in which money runs faſt away; and 
thoſe that are initiated into them, muſt, in the concluſion, 
betake themſelves to robbing for a ſupply. Baniſh theſe 
plagues, and give orders that thoſe who have diſpeopled 
ſo much ſoil, may either rebuild the villages they have 
pulled down, or let out their grounds to ſuch as will do 
it. Reſtrain thoſe engroſſings of the rich, that are as bad 
almoſt as monopolies ; leave fewer occaſions to idleneſs ; 
let agriculture be ſet up again, and the manufacture of 
the wool be regulated, that ſo there may be work found 
tor thoſe companies of idle people, whom want forces to 
be thieves, or who now being idle vagabonds, or uſeleſs 
ſervants, will certainly grow thieves at laſt. If you do 
not find a remedy to theſe evils, it is a vain thing to boaſt 
of your ſeverity in puniſhing theft; which, though it 
may have the appearance of juſtice, yet in itſelf is neither 
Juſt nor convenient: for, if you ſuffer your people to be 
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ill educated, and their manners to be corrupted from their 
infancy, and then puniſh them for thoſe crimes to which 
their firſt education diſpoſed them, what elſe is to be con. 
cluded from this, but that you firſt make thieves and then 
puniſh them? 

While I was talking thus, the counſellor who was pre. 
ſent had prepared an anſwer, and had reſolved to reſume 
all J had ſaid, according to the formality of a debate, in 
which things are generally repeated more faithfully than 
they are anſwered; as if the chief trial to be made were 
of men's memories. You have talked prettily for à 
ſtranger, ſaid he, having heard of many things among us, 
which you have not been able to conſider well; but I will 
make the whole matter plain to you, and will firſt repeat 
in order all that you have ſaid, then I will ſhew how 
much vour ignorance of our affairs has miſled you, and 
will, in the laſt place, anſwer all your arguments. And 
that I may begin where I promiſed, there were four things 
Hold your peace, faid the cardinal ; this will take yp 
too much time ; therefore we will at prefent eaſe you of 
the trouble of anſwering, and reſerve it to our next meet- 
ing, which ſhall be to-morrow, if Raphael's affairs and 
your's can admit of it. But, Raphael, ſaid he to me, I 
would gladly know upon what reaſon it is that you think 
theft ought not to be puniſhed by death. Would you 
give way to it? Or, do you propoſe any other puniſh- 
ment that will be more ufeful to the public ? For, ſince 
death does not reſtrain theft, if men thought their lives 
would be ſafe, what fear or force could reitrain ill men! 
On the contrary, they would look on the mitigation of 

the 
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the puniſhment as an invitation to commit more Crimes. 
I anſwered, It ſeems to me a very unjuſt thing to take 
away a man's life for a little money , for nothing in the 
world can be of equal value with a man's life, And if 
it is ſaid, that it is not for the money that one ſuifers, but 
for his breaking the law, I mult ſay, extreme juſtice is 
an extreme injury ; for we ought not to approve of theſe 
terrible laws that make the ſmalleſt offence capital, nor of 
that opinion of the Stoics, that makes all crimes equal, as 
if there were no difference to be made between the kill- 
ing a man aid the taking his purſe, between which, if 
we examine things impartially, there is no likeneſs nor 


proportion. God has commanded us not to kill; and 


ſhall we kill ſo eaſily for a little money? But, if one 
ſhall ſay, that by that law we are only forbid to kill any, 
except when the laws of the land allow of it; upon the 
ſame grounds, laws may be made in ſome caſes to allow 
of adultery and perjury ; for God having taken from 
us the right of diſpoſing, either of our own, or of other 
people's lives, if it is pretended, that the mutual conſent 
of men in making laws, can authorize manſlaughter in 
caſcs in which God has given us no example, that it frees 
people from the obligation of the Divine law, and ſo 
makes murder a lawful action; what is this, but to give 
a preference to human laws before the Divine? And if 
this is once admitted, by the ſame rule, men may, in all 
other things, put what reſtrictions they pleaſe upon the 
laws of God. If by the Moſaical law, though it was 
rough and ſevere, as being a yoke laid on an obſtinate and 
ſervile nation, men were only fined, and not put to death, 
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for theft, we cannot imagine that in this new law of merey, 
in which God treats us with the tendernefs of a father, 
he has given us a greater licenfe to cruelty than he dig 
to the Jews. Upon theſe reaſons it is, that I think 
putting thieves to death is not lawiul ; and it is plain and 
obvious that it is abſurd and of ill conſequence to the 
commonwealth, that a thicf and a murderer ſhould be 
equally punifhed ; for it a robber ſees that his danger is 
the ſame, if he is convicted of theft, as if he were guilty 
of murder, this will naturally incite him to kill the per- 
ſon whom otherwiſe he would only have robbed, fince, 
if the puniſhment is the ſame, there is more ſecurity, and 
leſs danger of diſcovery, when he that can beſt make it is 
put out of the way ; ſo that terrifying thieves too much, 
provokes them to cruelty. | 

But as to the queſtion, What more convenient way of 
puniſhment can be found? I think it is much ea- 
fier to find out that, than to invent any thing that is worſe, 
Why ſhould we doubt but the way that was fo long in 
uſe among the old Romans, who underſtood ſo well the 
arts of government, was very proper for thcir puniſh- 
ment? They condemned ſuch as they found guilty of 
great erlmes, to work their whole lives in quarries, or to 
dig in mines with chains about them. But the method 
that IT liked beſt, was that which I obſerved in my travels 


in Perſia, among the Polylerits, who are a conſiderable 


and well governed people. They pay a yearly tribute 
to the King of Perſia ; but in all other reſpects they are 
a free nation, and governed by thcir own laws. They 
lie far from the ſea, and are cnvironed with hills ; and 
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being contented with the productions of their own country, 
which is very fruitful, they have little commerce with any 
other nation; and as they, according to the genius of 
their country, have no inclination to enlarge their bor- 
ders; ſo their mountains, and the penſion they pay to the 
Perſian, ſecure them from all invaſions. Thus they have 
no wars among them ; they live rather conveniently than 
with ſplendor, and may be rather called a happy nation, 
tha either eminent or famous : for I do not think that 
they are known ſo much as by name to any but their next 
neighbours. "Thoſe that are found guilty of theft among 
them, are bound to make reſtitution to the owner, and 
not, as it is in other places, to the prince, for they reckon 
that the prince has no more right to the ſtolen goods than 
the thief; but if that which was ſtolen is no more in 
being, then the goods of the thieves are cſtimated, and 
reſtitution being made out of them, the remainder 1s 
given to their wives and children, and they themſelves are 
condemned to ſerve in the public works, but are neither 
impriſoned nor chained, unleſs there happens to be ſome 
extraordinary circumſtances in their crimes. "They go 
about looſe and free, working for the public. If they 
are idle or backward to work, they are whipped ; but if 
they work hard, they are well uſed, and treated without 
any mark of reproach, only the lifts of them are called 
always at night, and then they are ſhut up. They ſuffer 
no other uneaſineſs but this pf conſtant labour; for as 
they work for the public, ſo they are well entertained 
out of the public ſtock, which is done differently in dif- 
ferent places. In ſome places, whatever 1s beſtowed on 
C 3 them, 
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them, is raiſed by a charitable contribution; and though 
ti. is way may ſeem uncertain, yet ſo merciful are the in- 
elinations of that people, that they are plentifully ſupplied 
by it; but in other places, public revenues are ſet aſide 
for them; or there is a conſtant tax of a poll-money 
raiſed for their maintenanee. In ſome places they are 
ſet to no public work, but every private man that has 
occaſion to hire workmen, goes to the market-places and 
hires them of the public, a little lower than he would do 
a freeman: if they go lazily about their taſk, he may 
quicken them with the whip. By this means there is 
always ſome picce of work or other to be done by them ; 
and beſide their livelihood, they earn ſomewhat ſtill to the 
Public. They all wear a peculiar habit, of one certain 
colour, and their hair is cropt a little above their ears, 
and a piece of one of their ears is cut off. Their friends 
are allowed to give them either meat, drink, or clothes, 
ſo they are of their proper colour ; but it is death, both 
to the giver and taker, if they give them money ; nor is 
it leſs penal for any freeman to take money from them, 
upon any account whatſoever : and it is alſo death for any 
of theſe ſlaves (ſo they are called) to handle arms. Thoſe 
of every diviſion of the country, are diſtinguiſhed by a 
peculiar mark; which it is capital for them to lay aſide, 
to go out of their bounds, or to talk with a ſlave of ano- 
ther juriſdiction ; and the very attempt of an eſcape, is 
no leſs penal than an eſcape itſelf; it is death for any 
other ſlave to be aceeſſary to it; and if a freeman engages 
in it he is condemned to ſlavery : : thoſe that diſcover it 
are rewarded ; if freemen, in money ; and if ſlaves, with 
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liberty, together with a pardon for being aeceſſary to it; 
that fo they might find their account, rather in repenting 
of their engaging in ſuch a deſign, than in perſiſting in it. 
Theſe are their laws and rules in relation to robbery ; 
and it is obvious that they are as advantageous as they are 
mild and gentle; ſince vice is not only deſtroyed, and 
men preſerved, but they treated in ſuch a manner as to 
make them ſee the neceſſity of being honeſt, and of em- 
ploying the reſt of their lives, in repairing the injuries 
they have formerly done to ſociety. Nor is there any 
hazard of their falling back to their old cuſtoms ; and ſo 
little do travellers apprehend miſchief from them, that 
they generally make uſe of them for guides, from one 
juriſdiction to another ; for there is nothing left them by 
which they can rob, or be the better for it, ſince as they 
are diſarmed, ſo the very having of money is a ſufficient 
conviction : and as they are certainly puniſhed if diſco- 
vered, ſo they cannot hope to eſcape ; for their habit be- 
ing in all the parts of it different from what is commonly 
worn, they cannot fly away, unleſs they would go naked, 
and even then their eropp'd ear would betray them, The 
only danger to be feared from them, is their conſpiring 
againſt the government: but thoſe of one diviſion and 
neighbourhood can do nothing to any purpoſe, unleſs a 
general conſpiracy were laid amongſt all the ſlaves of the 
ſeveral juriſdictions, which cannot be done, fince they 
cannot meet or talk together; nor will any venture on a 
deſign where the concealment would be ſo dangerous, and 
tae diſcovery ſo profitable, None are quite hopeleſs of 
recovering their freedom, fince by their obedience and 
C 4 paticnce, 
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patience, and by.giving good grounds to believe that they 
will change their manner of life for the future, they may 
expect at laſt to obtain their liberty : and ſome are every 
year reſtored to it, upon the good character that is given 
of them. When I had related all this, I added, that | 
did not ſce why ſuch a method might not be followed 
with more advantage, than could ever be expeQed from 
that ſevere juſtice which the counſellor magnified ſo much, 
To this he anſwered, That it could never take place in 
England, without endangering the whole nation, As he 
ſaid this, he ſhook his head, made ſome grimaces, and 
held his peace, while all the company ſeemed of his opi— 
nion, except the cardinal, who ſaid that it was not eaſy 
to form a judgment of its ſucceſs, ſince it was a method 
that never yet had been tried: but if, ſaid he, when the 
ſentence of death was paſſed upon a thief, the prince would 
reprieve him for a while, and make the experiment upon 
him, denying him the privilege of a ſanctuary; and then 
if it had a good effect upon him, it might take place; and 
if it did not ſucceed, the worſt would be, to execute the 
ſentence on the condemned perſons at laſt. And I do not 
ſec, added he, why it would be either unjuſt, inconve- 
nient, or at all dangerous, to admit of ſuch a delay: in 
my opinion, the vagabonds ought to be treated in the 
ſame manner; againſt whom, though we have made 
many laws, yet we have not been able to gain our end, 
When the cardinal had done, they all commended the 
motion, though they had deſpiſed it when it came from 
me; but more particularly commended what related to 


the vagabonds, becauſc it was his own obſervation. 
: | I d0 
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1 do not know whether it be worth while to tell what 
followed, for it was very ridiculous ; but I ſhall venture 
at it, for as it is not foreign to this matter, ſo ſome good 
uſe may be made of it. There was a jeſter ſtanding by, 
that counterfeited the fool ſo naturally, that he ſeemed to 
be really one. The jeſts which he offered were ſo cold 
and dull, that we laughed more at him than at them; 
yet ſometimes he ſaid, as it were by chance, things that 
were not unpleaſant; ſo as to juſtify the old proverb, 
« That he who throws the dice often, will ſometimes 
have a lucky hit.” When one of the company had faid, 
that I had taken care of the thieves, and the cardinal had 
taken care of the vagabonds, ſo that there remained no- 
thing but that ſome public proviſion might be made for 
the poor, whom fickneſs or old age had diſabled from 
labour : leave that to me, ſaid the fool, and I ſhall take 
care of them; for there is no ſort of people whoſe fight I 
abhor more, having been ſo often vexed with them, and 
with their ſad complaints; but as dolefully ſoever as they 
have told their tale, they could never prevail ſo far as to 
draw one penny from me: for cither I had no mind to 
give them any thing, or when I had a mind to do it, I 
had nothing to give them: and they now know me fo 
well, that they will not loſe their labour, but let me paſs 
without giving me any trouble, becauſe they hope for 
nothing, no more in faith than if I were a prieſt: but I 
would have a law made, for ſending all theſe beggars to 
monaſteries, the men to the BenediRines to be made lay- 
brothers, and the women to be nuns. The cardinal 
imiled, and approved of it in jeſt ; but the reſt liked it 
in 
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in earneſt: there was a divine preſent, who though he 
was a grave moroſe man, yet he was fo pleaſed with thi; 
reflection that was made on the prieſts and the monkg, 
that he began to play with the fool, and faid to him, 
This will not deliver you from all beggars, except you 
take care of us friars. That is done already, anſwered 
the fool, for the cardinal has provided for you, by what 
he propoſed forereſtraining vagabonds, and ſetting them 
to work, for I know no vagabonds like you. This was 
well entertained by the whole company, who looking at 
the cardinal, perceived that he was not ill pleaſed at it; 
only the friar himſelf was vexed, as may be eafily ima. 
gined, and fell into ſuch a paſſion, that he could not 
forbear railing at the fool, and calling him knave, ſlan- 
derer, backbiter, and ſon of perdition, and then cited 
ſome dreadful threatenings out of the ſcriptures againſt 
him. Now the jeſter thought he was in his element, and 
laid about him freely: good friar, ſaid he, be not angry, 
for it is written, “ In patience poſſeſs your ſoul.” The 
friar anſwered, (for I ſhall give you his own words) I am 
not angry, you hangman; at leaſt I do not fin in it, for 
the pſalmiſt ſavs, “ Be ye angry, and fin not.” Upon 
this the cardinal admoniſhed him gently, and wiſhed him 
to govern his paſſions. No, my lord, ſaid he, I ſpcak 
not but from a good zeal, which I ought to have; for 
holy men have had a good zeal, as it is ſaid, © The zcal 
« of thy houſe hath eaten me up;“ and we fing in our 
church, that thoſe who mocked Elitha as he went up to 
the houſe of God, felt the effects of his zeal ; which that 
mocker, that rogue, that ſcoundrel, will perhaps feel. 
| | You 
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3 You do this, perhaps, with a good intention, faid the 
Cardinal; but, in my opinion, it were wiſer in you, and 


perhaps better for you, not to engage in ſo ridiculous a 


W conteſt with a fovl.—No, my lord, anſwered he, that 
E were not wiſ-ly done; for Solomon, the wiſeſt of men, 
© (aid, “ Anſwer a fool according to his folly ;”” which I 


now do, and ſhew him the ditch into which he will fall, 


. rr 


nn 


3 if he is not aware of it; for if the many mockers of Eli- 
ga, who was but one bald man, felt the effect of his zeal, 
Hat will become of one mocker of ſo many friars, 
4 among whom there arc ſo many bald men? We have 
3 likewiſe a bull, by which all that jeer us are excommu— 
4 nicated. When the cardinal ſaw that there was no end 
. of this matter, he made a fign to the fool to with- 
J draw, turned the diſcourſe another way; and ſoon af- 
I ter roſe from the table, and, diſmiſſing us, went to hear 
& cauſes. 


Thus, Mr. More, I have run out into a tedious ſtory, 


4 of the length of which I had been'aſhamed, if, as you 
W carneftly begged it of me, I had not obſerved you to 


hearken to it as if you had no mind to loſe any part of 


W it. I might have contracted it, but I reſolved to give it 
you at large, that you might obſerve how thoſe that de- 
ſpiſed what I had propoſed, no ſooner perceived that the 
| cardinal did not diſlike it, but preſently approved of it, 


fawacd ſo on him, and flattered him to ſuch a degree, 
that they in good earneſt applauded thoſe things that 
he only liked in jeſt. Ard from hence you may ga— 


ther, how little courtiers would value either me or my 
counſels, 


To 
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To this I anſwered, You have done me a great kind. 
neſs in this relation; for as every thing has been related 
by you both wiſely and pleaſantly, ſo you have made me 


imagine, that I was in my own country, and grown Young a 
again, by recalling that good cardinal to my thoughts, 1 
whoſe family I was bred from my childhood. An; Me 
though you are upon other accounts very dear to me, v« MW : 1 
you are the dearer, becauſe you honour his memory f. 3 a 
much. But, after all this, ] cannot change my Opinion; 4 f 
for I till think that if you could overcome that averſic 
which you have to the courts of princes, you might, by : d 
the advice which it is in your power to give, do a great I © 
deal of good to mankind ; and this is the chief den (WW © 
that every good man ought to propoſe to himſelf in liv. WE 0 
ing; for your friend Plato thinks that nations will be r 
happy, when either philoſophers become kings, or king WK t 


become philoſophers ; it is no wonder if we are ſo far 
from that happineſs, while philoſophers will not think it 
their duty to aſſiſt Kings with their counſels. — They arc 
not ſo baſe- minded, faid he, but that they would willingly 
do it. Many of them have already done it by their 
books, if thoſe that are in power would but hearken to 
their good advice. But Plato judged right, that except 
kings themſelves became philoſophers, they who from 
their childhood are corrupted with falſe notions, would 
never fall in entirely with the counſels of philoſophers; 
and this he himſelf found to be true in the perſon of Dio- 
nyfius. 

Do not you think, that if I were about any king, Pro- 


poſing good laws to him, and endeavouring to root ou a 
a the 


- 
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S he curſed ſeeds of evil that I found in him, I ſhould 


either be turned out of his court, or at leaſt be laughed 
at for my pains? For inſtance, what could I ſignify 


t 1 were about the king of France, and were called into 
W his cabinet-council, where ſeveral wiſe men, in his hear- 


ing, were propoſing many expedients; as by what arts 


7 and practices Milan may be kept, and Naples, that has 
© {© often ſlipped out of their hands, recovered ; how the 
E Venctians, and after them the reſt of Italy, may be ſub- 


dued ; and then how Flanders, Brabant, and all Bur- 
gundy, and ſome other kingdoms which he has ſwallow- 
cd already in his deſigns, may be added to his empire. 


3 One propoſes a league with the Venctians, to be kept 
zs long as he finds his account in it, and that he ought 


to communicate councils with them, and give them ſome 
ſhare of the ſpoil, till his ſucceſs makes him need or fear 
them leſs, and then it will be cafilvy taken out of their 


Z hands. Another propoſes the hiring the Germans, and 


the ſecuring the Switzers by penſions, Another propoſes 
the gaining the emperor by money, which is omnipotent 
with him. Another propoſes a peace with the king of 
Arragon ; and, in order to cement it, the yielding up the 
king of Navarre's pretenfions. Another thinks the 
prince of Caſtile is to be wrought on, by the hope of an 
alliance ; and that ſome of his courtiers are to be gained 
to the French faction by penſions. The hardeſt point of 


alis what to do with England. A treaty of peace is to 
5 be ſet on foot; and if their alliance is not to be depended 


"N, yet it is to be made as firm as poſlible ; and they are 
(© be called friends, but ſuſpected as enemies: therefore 


the 
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the Scots are to be kept in readineſs, to be let looſe upon 
England on every occaſion ; and ſome baniſhed nublewy 
is to be ſupported underhand (for by the league it cannot ie 
done avowedly), who has a pretenfion to the crown, by 
which means that ſuſpected prince may be kept in aue. 
Now, when things are in fo great a fermentation, a4 
ſo many gallant men are joining counſels, how to carry 
on the war, if ſo mean a man as I ſhould ſtand up, an; 
wiſh them to change all their counſels, to let Italy alone, 
and ſtay at home, ſince the kingdom ot France was in. 
deed greater than could be well governed by one man; 
that therefore he onght not to think of adding others ty 
it. And if, after this, J ſhould propoſe to them the rc. 
lutions of the Achorians, a people that lie on the ſouth. 
eaſt of Utopia, who long ago engaged in war, in order. ty 
add to the dominions of their prince another kingdom, 
to which he had ſome pretenſions by an ancient alliance, 
This they conquered ; but found that the trouble of keep- 
ing it, was equal to that by which it was gained; that the 
conquered people were always cither in rebellion or e. 
poſed to foreign invaſions, while they were obliged to be 
inceſſantly at war, either for or againſt them, and conſe. 
guently could never diſband their army; that in the mean 
time they were oppreſſed with taxes, their money went 
out of the kingdom, tncir blood was ſpilt for the glory of 
their king, without procuring the leaſt advantage to the 
people, who received not the ſmalleſt benefit from it 
even in time of peace; and that their manners being cot- 
rupted by a long war, robbery and murders every where 
abounded, and their laws fell into contempt ; while their 
king, 
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king, diſtracted with the care of two kingdoms, was the 
leſs able to apply his mind to the intereſt of either. 
When they ſaw this, and that there would be no end to 
theſe evils, they by joint councils made an humble addreſs 
to their king, defiring him to chooſe which of the two 
kingdoms he had the greateſt mind to keep, fince he could 
not hold both; for they were too great a people to be go- 
yerned by a divided king, fince no man would willingly 
have a groom that ſhould be in common between him and 
another. Upon which the good prince was forced to quit 
his new kingdom to one of his friends {who was not long 
after dethroned}, and to be contented with his old one. 
To this I would add, that after all thoſe warlike attempts, 
the vaſt confuſions, and the conſumption both of treaſure 
and of people that muſt follow them, perhaps, upon ſome 
misfortune, they might be forced to throw up all at laſt ; 
therefore it ſeemed much more eligible that the king 
ſhould improve his ancient kingdom all he could, and 
make it flouriſh as much as poſſible; that he ſhould love 
his people, and be beloved of them ; that he ſhould live 
among them, govern them gently, and let other kingdoms 
alone, ſince that which had fallen to his ſhare was big 
enough, if not too big, for him. Pray, how do you think 
would ſuch a ſpeceh as this be heard ?—I confeſs, ſaid I, 
I think not very well. 

But what, ſaid he, if I ſtiould ſort with another kind 
of miniſters, whoſe chief contrivances and conſultations 
were, by what art the prince's treaſures mizht be en- 
creaſed, Where one propoſes raifing the value of ſpecie 
when the King's debts are large, and lowering it when his 
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revenues were to come in, that fo he might both pay 
much with a little, and in a little receive a great deal. 
Another propoſes a pretence of a war, that money might he 
raiſed in order to carry it on, and that a peace be con. 
cluded as ſoon as that was done; and this with ſuch ap- 
pearances of religion as might work on the people, and 
make them impute it to the piety of their prince, and to 
his tenderneſs for the lives of his ſubjedts. A third offers 
ſome old muſty laws, that have been antiquated by a long 
diſuſe ; and which, as they had been forgotten by all the 
ſubjeRs, ſo they had been alſo broken by them; and pro- 
poſes the levying the penalties of theſe laws, that as it 
would bring in a vaſt treaſure, ſo there might be a very 
good pretence for it, ſince it would look like the cxecuting 
a law, and the doing of juſtice. A fourth propoſes the 
prohibiting of many things under ſevere penalties, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as were againſt the intereſt of the people, and 
then the diſpenſing with theſe prohibitions, upon great 
compoſitions, to thoſe who might find their advantage in 
breaking them. "This would ſerve two ends, both of 
them acceptable to many; for as thoſe whoſe avarice led 
them to tranſgreſs, would be feverely fined, ſo the ſelling 
licences dear, would look as if a prince were tender of 
his people, and would not cafily, or at low rates, diſpenic 
with any thing that might be againſt the public good. 
Another propoſes, that the judges muſt be made ſure, 
that they may declare always in favour of the prerogative, 
that they mult be often ſent for to court, that the king 
may hear them argue thoſe points in which he 1s con- 


ccrned ; ſince how unjuſt ſocver any of his preterſions 
may 
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may be, yet {till ſome one or other of them, cither out of 
contradiction to others, or the pride of ſingularity, or to 
make their court, would find out fome pretence or other 
to give the king a fair colour to carry the point: for if the 
judges but differ in opinion, the cleareſt thing in the world 
is made by that means diſputable, and truth being once 
brought in queſtion, the King may then take advantage to 
expound the law for his own profit, while the judges that 
ſtand out will be brought over, either out of fear or mo- 
deſty ; and they being thus gained, all of them may be 
ſent to the bench to give ſentence boldly, as the king would 
have it; for fair pretences will never be wanting when 
ſentence is to be given in the prince's favour: it will 
either be ſaid, that equity lies of his fide, or ſome words 
in the law will be found ſounding that way, or ſome 
forced ſenſe will be put on them; and when all other 
things fail, the king's undoubted prerogative will be pre- 
tended, as that which is above all law, and to which a 
religious judge ought to have a ſpecial regard, Thus all 
content to that maxim of Craſſus, that a prince cannot 
have treaſure enough, ſince he muſt maintain his armies 
oat of it ; that a King, even though he would, can do 
nothing unjuſtly ; that all property is in him, not except- 
ing the very perſons of his ſubjects; and that no man has 
any other property, but that which the king, out of his 
goodneſs, thinks fit to leave him: and they think it is the 
prinee's intereſt, that there be as little of this left as may 
be, as if it were his advantage that his people ſhould have 
neither riches nor liberty, ſince theſe things make them 
leſs eaſy and leſs willing to ſubmit to a cruel and unjuſt 

Vol. III. D govern- 
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government ; whereas neceſſity and poverty blunts them!" 
makes them patient, beats them down, and breaks that 
height of ſpirit, that might otherwiſe diſpoſe them to re. 
bel. Le 
Now, wh at if, after all thefe propofitions were made, 
1 thould riſe up and ailert, that fuch counſels were both 
unb ecoming a king, and miſchievous to him; and that 
not, only his honor but his ſafety conſiſted more in his 
people's wealth, than in his own; if TI ſhould ſhew that 
they chooſe a king for their own ſake, and not for his; 
that by his care and endeavors they may be both eaſy and 
ſafe; and that therefore a prince ought to take more care 
of his people's happineſs than of his own, as a ſhepherd 
is to take more care of his flock than of himſelf, It is 
: alſo certain, that they are much miſtaken that think the 
poverty of a nation is a means of the public ſafety, Who 
quarrel more than beggars? Who does more earneſtly 
long for a change, than he that is uneaſy in his preſent 
eircumſtances? And who run to create confufions with 
fo deſperate a boldneſs as thoſe who, having nothing to 
Joſe, hope to gain by them? If a king ſhould fall under 
ſuch contempt or envy, that he could not keep his ſub- 
.. jeas in their duty but by opprefſion and ill uſage, and by 


Za . Tendering them poor and miſcrable, it were certainly bet- 


" ter "for him to quit his kingdom, than to retain it by 


l uch methods, as makes him, while he keeps the name of 


: authority, loſe the majeſty due to it. Nor is it fo he- 
| coming, the dignity of a king to reign over beggars, as 

b over rich and happy ſubjedts. And therefore Fabricius, 

a man of a noble and exalted temper, ſaid, he would 

rather 
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rather govern rich men, than be rich himſelf; fince for 
one man to abound in wealth and pleaſure, when all about 
him are mourning and groaning; is to be a gaoler and not 
a king: He is an unſkiltul phyſician, that eannot cure one 
diſeaſe without caſting his patient into another: So he that 
can find no other way for correcting the errors of his peo- 
ple, but by taking from them the conveniencies of lite, 
ſhews that he knows not what it is to govern a free nation. 
He himſelf ought rather to ſhake off his Noth, or to lay 
down his pride; for the contempt or hatred that his people 
have for him, takes its riſe from the vices in hiinſelf. Let 
him live upon what belongs to him, without wronging 
others, and accommodate his expence to his revenue. Let 
him puniſh crimes, and by his wiſe conduct let him en- 
deavour to prevent them, rather than be ſevere when he 
has ſuffered them to be too common: Let him not raſhly 
revive laws that are abrogated by diſuſe, eſpecially if they 
have been long forgotten, and never wanted. And let him 
never take any penalty for the breach of them, to which a 
judge would not give way in a private man, but would 
look on him as a erafty and unjuſt perſon for pretending 
to it. To theſe things I would add, that law among the 
Macarians, a people that lie not far from Utopia, by which 
their King, on the day on which he begins to reign, is 
tied by an oath confirmed by ſolemn ſacrifices, never to 
have at once above a thouſand pounds of gold in his trea- 
ſures, or ſo much ſilver as is equal to that in value. This 
law, they tell us, was made by an excellent king, who 
had more regard to the riches of his country, than to his 
own wealth: and therefore provided againſt the heaping 
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up of ſo much treaſure, as might impoveriſh the people: 
He thought that moderate ſum might be ſufficient for any 
accident ; if either the king had occaſion for it againſt 
rebels, or the Kingdom againſt the invaſion of an enemy; 
but that it was not enough to encourage a prince to invade 
other mens rights, a circumſtance that was the chief cauſe 
of his making that law. He alſo thought, that it was a 
good proviſion for that free. circulation of money, fo ne- 
ceſſary for the courſe of commerce and exchange: And 
when a king muſt diſtribute all thoſe extraordinary accef- 
fions that increaſe treaſure beyond the due pitch, it makes 
him leſs diſpoſed to oppreſs his ſubjects. Such a king as 
this, will be the terror of ill men, and will be beloved 
by all the good. 

If, I fay, I ſhould talk of theſe or ſuch like things, to 
men that had taken their bias another way, how deaf 
would they be to all I could ſay? No doubt, very deaf, 
anſwered I; and no wonder, for one is never to offer at 
propoſitions or advice that we are certain will not be en- 
tertained. Diſcourſes ſo much out of the road could not 
avail any thing, nor have any effect on men, whoſe minds 
were prepoſſeſſed with different ſentiments. This philoſo- 
phical way of ſpeculation, is not unpleaſant among friends 
in a free converſation ; but there is no room for it in the 
courts of princes, where great affairs are carried on by au- 
thority. That is what I was ſaying, replied he, that there 
is no room for philoſophy in the courts of princes. Yes, 
there is, ſaid I, but not for this ſpeculative philoſophy, 
that makes every thing to be alike fitting at all times: But 
there is another philoſophy that is more pliable, that knows 
Its 
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its proper ſcene, accommodates itſelf to it, and teaches a 
man with propriety and decency to act that part which 
has fallen to his ſhare. If when one of Plautus's come- 
dies is upon the ſtage, and a company of ſervants are act- 
ing their parts, you ſhould come out in the garb of a phi- 
loſopher, and repeat out of Octavia, a diſcourſe of Seneca's 
to Nero, would it not be better for you to ſay nothing, 
than by mixing things of ſuch different natures, to make 
an impertinent tragi-comedy ? For you ſpoil and corrupt 
the play that 1s in hand, when you mix with it things of 
an oppoſite nature,. even though they are much better, 
Therefore go through with the play that is acting the beſt 
you can; and do not confound it, becauſe another that is 
pleaſanter comes into your thoughts. It is even ſo in a 
common-wealth, and in the councils of princes; if ill 
opinions cannot be quite rooted out, and you cannot cure 
ſome received vice according to your wiſhes, you muſt 
not therefore abandon the common-wealth, for the ſame 
reaſons as you ſhould not forſake the ſhip in a ſtorm, be- 
cauſe you cannot command the winds. You are not 
obliged to aſſault people with diſcourſes that are out of their 
road, when you ſee that their received notions muſt pre- 
vent your making an impreſſion upon them. You ought | 
rather to caſt about, and to manage things with all the | 
dexterity in your power, ſo that if you are not able to 
make them go well, they may be as little ill as poſſible : 
For except all men were good, every thing cannot be 
right; and that is a bleſſing that I do not at preſent hope | 
to ſee. According to your arguments, anſwered he, all | 
that I could be able to do would be to preſerve myſelf from | 
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being mad while I endeavoured to cure the madneſs of 
others: For if I ſpeak truth, I muſt repeat what J have 
ſaid to you; and as for lying, whether a philoſopher can 
do it or not, I cannot tell; I am ſure I cannot do it. But 
though theſe diſcourſes may be uneaſy and ungrateful to 
them, I do not fee why they ſhould ſcem fooliſh or extra- 
vagant: Indeed if I ſhould either propoſe ſuch things az 
Plato has contrived in his common-wealth, or as the Uto— 
pians practiſe in thiirs, though they might ſcem better, as 
certainly they are, yet they are ſo different from our eſta- 
bliſhment, which is founded on property, there being no 
ſuch thing among them, that I could not expect that it 
would have any effe& on them : But ſuch diſcourſes as 
mine, which only call paſt evils to mind, and give warning 
of what may follow, have nothing in them that is ſo ab- 
ſurd, that they may not be uſed at any time; for they can 
only be unpleaſant to thoſe who are reſolved to run head- 
long the contrary way: And if we muſt let alone every 
thing as abſurd or extravagant, which by reaſon of the 
wicked lives of many, may ſeem uncouth, we muſt, even 
among Chriſtians, give over preſſing the greateſt part cf 
thoſe things that Chriſt hath taught us: Though he has 
commanded us not to conceal them, but to proclaim on 
the houſe tops that which he taught in ſecret. The great- 
eſt part of his precepts are more oppoſite to the lives of 
the men of this age, than any part of my diſcourſe has 
been: But the preachers ſeem to have learned that craft 
to which you adviſe me; for they obſerving that the world 
would not willingly ſuit their lives to the rules that Chriſt 
has given, have fitted his doctrine, as if it had been a 
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jeaden rule, to their lives; that ſo ſome way or other they 
might agree with one another. But J ſee no other effect 
of this compliance, except it be that men become more 
ſecure in their wickedneſs by it. And this is all the ſuc- 
ceſs that I can have in a court; for I muſt always differ 
from the reſt, and then I ſhall fignify nothing; or if I 
agree with them I ſhall then only help forward their mad- 
neſs. I do not comprehend what you mean by your caſt- 
ing about, or by the bending and handling things ſo dex- 
terouſly, that if they go not well, they may go as little ill 
as may be: For in courts they will not bear with a man's 
holding his peace, or conniving at what others do: A man 
muſt bare-facedly approve of the worſt counſels, and con- 
ſent to the blackeſt deſigns : So that he could paſs for a 
{py, or poſlibly for a traitor, that did but coldly approve 
of ſuch wicked practices: And therefore when a man is 
engaged in ſuch a ſocicty, he will be ſo far from being able 
to mend matters by his caſting about, as you call it, that 
he will find no occaſions of doing any good: The ill com- 
pany will ſooner corrupt him, than be the better for him: 
Or if notwithſtanding all their ill company, he ſtill re- 
mains ſteady and innocent, yet their follies and knavery 
will be imputed to him; and by mixing counſels with 
them, he muſt bear his ſhare of all the blame that belongs 
wholly to others. 

It was no ill ſimilie, by which Plato ſet forth the un- 
reaſonableneſs of a philoſopher's meddling with govern- 
ment. If a man, ſays he, was to ſee a great company 
run out every day into the rain, and take delight in being 
wet; if he knew that it would be to no purpoſe for him 
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to go and perſuade them to return to their houſes, in order 
to avoid the ſtorm, and that all that could be expected by 
his going to ſpeak to them, would be that he himſes 
ſhould be as wet as they, it would be belt for him to keep 
within doors; and ſince he had not influence enough to 
correct other people's folly, to take care to preſerve him. 
ſelf. 

Though to ſpeak plainly my real ſentiments, I mutt 
freely own, that as long as there is any property, and while 
money is the ſtandard of all other things, I cannot think 
that a nation can be governed either juſtly or happily : Not 
juſtly, becauſe the beſt things will fall to the ſhare of the 
worſt men: Nor happily, becauſe all things will be di- 
vided among a few, (and even theſe are not in all reſpeds 
happy) the reſt being left to be abſolutely miſerable. 'T here. 
fore when I reflect on the wiſe and good conſtitution of the 
Utopians, among whom all things are ſo well governed, and 
with ſo few laws ; where virtue hath its due reward, and 
vet there is ſuch an equality, that every man lives in 
plenty. When I compare with them ſo many other na- 
tions that are ſtill making new laws, and yet can never 
bring their conſtitution to a right regulation, where not- 
withſtanding every one has his property ; yetall the laws 
that they can invent have not the power either to obtain or 
preſerve it, or even to enable men certajnly to diſtinguiſh 
what is their own from what is another's; of which the 
many law-ſuits that every day break out, and are eternally 
depending, give top plain a demonſtration: When, I fay, 
I balance all theſe things in my thoughts, I grow more 


favourable to Plato, and do not wonder that he reſolved, 
| not 
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not to make any laws for ſuch as would not ſubmit to a 
community of all things: For ſo wiſe a man, could not 
but foreſee that the ſetting all upon a level, was the only 
way to make a nation happy; which cannot be obtained 
{> long as there is property: For when every man draws 
to himſelf all that he can compaſs, by one title or another, 
it muſt nceds follow, that how plentitul ſoever a nation 
may be, yet a few dividing the wealth of it among 
themſclves, the reſt muſt fall into indigence. So that 
there will be two ſorts of people among them, who de- 
ſerve that their fortunes ſhould be interchanged ; the former 
uſelcſs, but wicked and ravenous; and the latter, who by 
thcirconſtant induſtry ſerve the public more than themſelves, 
fincere and modeſt men. From whence I am perſuaded, 
that till property is taken away, there can be no equitable or 
juſt diſtribution of things, 'nor can the world be happily go- 
verned: for as long as that is maintained, thegreateſtand the 
far beſt part of mankind, will be ſtill oppreſſed with a 
load of cares and anxicties. I confeſs without taking it 
quite away, thoſe preſſures that lie on a great part of man- 
kind, may be made lighter ; but they can never be quite 
removed, For if laws were made to determine at how 
great an extent in ſoil, and at how much money every man 
muſt ſtop, to limit the prince that he might not grow too 
great, and to reſtrain the people that they might not be- 
come too inſolent, and that none might faRiouily aſpire to 
public employments ; which ought neither to be ſold, nor 
made burthenſome by a great expence ; fince otherwiſe 
thoſe that ſerve in them, would be tempted to reimburſe 
themſelves by cheats and violence, and it would become 
| neceſlary 
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to go and perfuade them to return to their houſes, in order 
to avoid the ſtorm, and that all that could be expected by 
his going to ſpeak to them, would be that he himfelf 
ſhould be as wet as they, it would be belt for him to keep 
within doors; and ſince he had not influence enough to 
correct other people's folly, to take care to preſerve him. 
ſelf. 

Though to ſpeak plainly my real ſentiments, I mutt 
freely own, that as long as there is any property, and while 
money is the ſtandard of all other things, I cannot think 
that a nation can be governed either juſtly or happily : Not 
juſtly, becauſe the beſt things will fall to the ſhare of the 
worſt men : Nor happily, becauſe all things will be di- 
vided among a few, (and even theſe are not in all reſpeQs 
happy) the reſt being left to be abſolutely miſerable. 'T here. 
fore when I reflect on the wife and good conſtitution of the 
Utopians, among whom all things are ſo well governed, and 
with ſo few laws ; where virtue hath its due reward, and 


vet there is ſuch an equality, that every man lives in 


plenty. When I compare with them ſo many other na- 
tions that are ſtill making new laws, and yet can never 
bring their conſtitution to a right regulation, where not- 
withſtanding every one has his property ; yetall the laws 
that they can invent have not the power either to obtain or 
preſerve it, or even to enable men certajnly to diſtinguiſh 
what is their own from what is another's; of which the 
many law-ſuits that every day break out, and are eternally 
depending, give tog plain a demonſtration: When, I ſay, 
I balance all thcſe things in my thoughts, I grow more 


favourable to Plato, and do not wonder that he reſolved, 
| not 
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not to make any laws for ſuch as would not ſubmit to a 
community of all things: For ſo wiſe a man, could not 
but foreſee that the ſetting all upon a level, was the only 
way to make a nation happy; which cannot be obtained 
{> long as there is property: For when every man draws 
to himſelf all that he can compaſs, by one title or another, 
it muſt nceds follow, that how plentitul ſoever a nation 
may be, yet a few dividing the wealth of it among 
themſclves, the reſt muſt fall into indigence. So that 
there will be two ſorts of people among them, who de- 
ſerve that their fortunes ſhould be interchanged ; the former 
uſeleſs, but wicked and ravenous; and the latter, who by 
their conſtant induſtryſerve the public more than themſelves, 
fincere and modeſt men. From whence I am perſuaded, 
that till property is taken away, there can be no equitable or 
juſt diſtribution of things, 'nor can the world be happily go- 
verned: for as long as that is maintained, thegreateſtand the 
far beſt part of mankind, will be ſtill oppreſſed with a 
load of cares and anxieties. I confeſs without taking it 
quite away, thoſe preſſures that lie on a great part of man- 
kind, may be made lighter ; but they can never be quite 
removed. For if laws were made to determine at how 
great an extent in ſoil, and at how much money every man 
muſt ſtop, to limit the prince that he might not grow too 
great, and to reſtrain the people that thev might not be- 
come too inſolent, and that none might faciouily aſpire to 
public employments ; which ought neither to be ſold, nor 
made burthenfome by a great expence ; fince otherwiſe 
thoſe that ſerve in them, would be tempted to reimburſe 
themſelves by cheats and violence, and it would become 
neceſlary 
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neceſſary to find out rich men for undergoing thoſe em. 
ployments which ought rather to be truſted to the wit 
Theſe laws, I ſay, might have ſuch effects, as good dict 
and care might have on a ſick man, whoſe recovery is def. 
perate; they might allay and mitigate the diſcaſe, but i; 
could never be quite healed, nor the body politic he 
brought again to a good habit, as long as property re. 
mains; and it will fall out as in a complication of diſeaſes, 
that by applying a remedy to one fore, you will provoke 
another; and that which removes the one ill ſymptom 
produces others, while the ſtrengthening one part of the 
body weakens the reſt. On the contrary, anſwered I, it 
ſeems to me that men cannot live conveniently, where all 
things are common : How can there be any plenty, where 
every man will excuſe himſelf from labour ? For as the 
hope of gain doth not excite him, ſo the confidence that 
he has in other men's induſtry, may make him flothful ; 
If people come to be pinched with want, and yet cannot 
difpoſe of any thing as their own ; what ean follow upon 
this, but perpetual ſedition and bloodſhed, eſpecially when 
the reverence and authority due to magiſtrates falls to the 
ground? For I cannot imagine how that can be kept up 
among thoſe that are in all things equal to one another, ] 
do not wonder, ſaid he, that it appears ſo to you, fince 
you have no notion, or at leaſt no right one, of ſuch a 
conſtitution : But if you had been in Utopia with me, and 
had feen their laws and rules, as I did, for the ſpace of 
five years, in which I lived among them; and during 
which time I was ſo delighted with them, that indeed ! 
ſhould never have left them, if it had not been 
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to make the diſcovery of that new world to the Euro- 
peans; you would then confeſs that you had never ſeen 
a people ſo well conſtituted as they. You will not eaſily 
perſuade me, ſaid Peter, that any nation in that new 
world is better governed than thoſe among us. For as 
our underſtandings are not worſe than theirs, ſo our Go- 
vernment, if I miſtake not, being more ancient, a long 
practice has helped us to find out many conveniencies of 
lifez-and ſome happy chances have diſcovercd other things 
to us, which no man's underſtanding could ever have in- 
vented. As for the antiquity, either of their government, 
or of ours, ſaid he, you cannot paſs a true judgment of 
it, unleſs you had read their hiſtories; for it they are to 
be believed, they had towns among them, before theſe 
parts were ſo much as inhabited: and as for thoſe diſ- 
coverics, that have been either hit on by chance, or made 
by ingenious men, theſe might have happened there as 
well as here. I do not deny but we are more ingenious 
than they are, but they exeeed us much in induſtry and 
application. They knew little concerning us, before our 


arrival among them; they call us all by a general name 


of the nations that lie beyond the equinoctial line; for 
their chronicle mentions a ſhipwreck that was made on 
their coaſt 1200 years ago; and that ſome Romans and 
Egyptians that were in the ſhip, getting ſafe aſhore, ſpent 
the reſt of their days amongſt them ; and ſuch was their 
ingenuity, that from this ſingle opportunity, they drew the 
advantage of learning from thoſe unlooked for gueſts, and 
acquired ail the uſeful arts that were then among the Ro- 
mans, and which were known to theſe ſhipwrecked men : 
and by the hints that they gave them, they themſelves found 


out 
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out even ſome of thoſe arts which they could not fully ex. 
plain; ſo happily did they improve that accident, 9 
having ſome of our people caſt upon their ſhore, But if 
ſuch an accident has at any time brought any from then 
into Europe, we have been ſo far from improving it, that 
we do not ſo much as remember it; as in after times per. 
haps it will be forgot by our people that I was ever there, 
For though they from one ſuch accident, made thernſelyes 
maſters of all the good inventions that were among us; 
yet I believe it would be long before we ſhould learn or 
put in practice any of the good inſtitutions that are among 
them : and this is the true cauſe of their being better * 
verned, and living happier than we, though we come not 
ſhort of them in point of underſtanding, or outward ad- 
vantages. Upon this I ſaid to him, I earneſtly beg you 
would deſcribe that iſland very particularly to us. Be not 
too ſhort, but ſet out in order all things relating to their 
ſoil, their rivers, their towns, their people, their man- 
ners, conſtitution, laws, and in a word, all that you ima- 
gine we deſire to know: and you may well imagine that 
we deſire to know every thing concerning them, of which 
we are hitherto ignorant. I will do it very willingly, faid 
he, for I have digeſted the whole matter carefully ; but 
it will take up ſome time. Let us go then, ſaid I, firſt 
and dine, and then we ſhall have leiſure enough. He 
conſented. We went in and dined, and after dinner came 
back, and ſat down in the ſame place. I ordered my 
ſervants to take care that none might come and interrupt 
us: and both Peter and I deſired Raphael to be as good 
as his word: when he ſawthat we were very intent upon it, he 
pauſed a little to recolle& himſelf, and began in this manner. 
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HE iſland of Utopia is in the middle two hun- 
dred miles broad, and holds almoſt at the ſame 
breadth over a great part of it; but it grows narrower to- 
wards both ends. Its figure is not unlike a creſcent : 
between its horns, the ſca comes in eleven miles broad, 
and ſpreads itſelf into a great bay, which is environed 
with land to the compaſs of about five hundred miles, and 
is well ſecured from winds ; in this bay there is no great 
current, the whole coaſt is, as it were, one continued har- 
bour, which gives all that live in the ifland great conve- 
nience for mutual commerce : but the entry into the bay, 
boecaſioned by rocks on the one hand, and ſhailows on the 
other, is verv dangerous, In the middle of it there is one 
ſingle rock which appears above water, and may therefore 
| eaſily be avoided, and on the top of it there is a tower in 
which a garrifon 1s Kept, the other rocks lie under water, 
and are very dangerous. The channel is known only to 
the natives, ſo that if any ſtranger ſhould enter into the 
bay, without one of their pilots, he would run great dan- 
ger of ſhipwreck; for even they themſclves could not paſs 
it ſale, if ſome marks that are on the coaſt did not direct 
their way; and if theſe ſhould be but a little ſhifted, any 
fleet that might come againſt them, how great ſoever it 
were, would be certainly loſt. On the other ſide of the 
land, there arc likewiſe many harbours ; and the coaſt 15 
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ſo fortified, both by nature and art, that a ſmall numh:; 
of men can hinder the deſcent of a great army. But they 
report (and there remains good marks of it to make it cre. 
dible) that this was no ifland at firſt, but a part of the 
continent. Utopus, that conquered it (whoſe name it til] 
carrics, for Abraxa was its firſt name) brought the rude 
and uncivilized inhabitants into ſuch a good govern. 
ment, and to that meaſure of politeneſs, that they noy 
far excel all the reſt of mankind ; having ſoon ſubdued 
them, he deſigned to ſeparate them from the continent, 
and to bring the ſea quite round them. To accompliſh 
this, he ordered a deep channel to be dug fiſtcen miles 
long; and that the natives might not think he treated 
them like ſlaves, he not only forced the inhabitants, but 
alſo his own foldicrs, to labour in carrying it on. As he 
ſet a vaſt number of men to work, he beyond all mens 
expectations brought it to a ſpecdy concluſion. And his 
neighbours who at firſt laughed at the folly of the under- 
taking, no ſooner ſaw it brought to perfection, than they 
were firuck with admiration and terror. 

There are fifty-four cities in the iſland, all large and 
well built: the manners, cuſtoms, and laws of which 
are the ſame, and they are all contrived as near in the 
ſame manner as the ground on which they ſtand will al- 
low : the neareſt lic at leaſt twenty-four miles diſtance 
from one another, and the moſt remote are not ſo far 
diſtant, but that a man can go on foot in one day from it, 
to that which lies next it. Every city ſends three of their 
wiſeſt ſenators once a year to Amaurot, io conſult about 
their common concerns; for that is the chief town of A 
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iland, being fituated near the center of it, ſo that it is 
the moſt convenient place for their aſſemblies. The juriſ- 
digion of every city extends at leaſt twenty miles: and 
where the towns lie wider, they have much more ground : 
no town defires to enlarge its bounds, for the people con- 
ſider themſelves rather as tenants than landlcrds. They 
have built over all the country, farm - houſes for huſband- 
men, which are well contrived, and are furniſhed with 
all things neceſſary for country labour. Inhabitants are 
ſent by turns from the cities to dwell in them; no 
country family has fewer than forty men and women in it, 
beſides two ſlaves. There is a maſter and a miſtreſs ſet 
over every family; and over thirty families there is a ma- 
giſtrate. Every year twenty of this family come back to 
the town, after they have ſtayed two years in the country : 
and in their room there are other twenty ſent from the 
town, that they may learn country work, from thoſe that 
have been already one year in the country, as they muſt 
teach thoſe that come to them the next from the town. 
By this means ſuch as dwell in thoſe country farms, are 
never 1gnorant of agriculture, and ſo commit no errors, 
which might otherwiſe be fatal, and bring them under a 
ſcarcity of corn. But though there is every year ſuch a ſhift- 
ing of the huſbandmen, to prevent any man being forced a- 
gainſt his will to follow that hard courſe of life too long; 
yetmany among them take ſuch pleaſure in it, that they de- 
fre leave to continue in it many years. Theſe huſbandmen 
till the ground, breed cattle, hew wood, and convey- it 
to the towns, either by land or water, as is moſt conve- 
nient. They breed an infinite multitude of chickens in a 
| very 
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very curious manner: for the hens do not fit and hatch 
them; but vaſt numbers of eggs are laid in a gentle ang 
equal heat, in order to be hatched ; and they are no ſooner 
out of the ſhell, and able to ſtir about, but they ſeem to 
conſider thoſe that feed them as their mothers, and fol. 
low them as other chickens do the hen that hatched them. 
They breed very few horſes, but thoſe they have are full 
of mettle, and are kept only for exerciſing their youth 
in the art of fitting and riding them ; for they do not put 
them to any work, either of plowing or carriage, in 
which they employ oxen; for though their horſes are 
ſtronger, yet they find oxen can hold out longer ; and as 
they are not ſubject to ſo many diſeaſes, ſo they are kept 
upon a leſs charge, and with lets trouble: and even when 
they are ſo worn out, that they are no more fit for labour, 
they are good meat at laſt. They ſow no corn, but that 
which is to be their bread ; for they drink either wine, 
cyder or perry, and often water, -ſometimes boiled with 
honey or liquorice, with which they abound ; and though 
they know exactly how much corn will ſerve every town, 
and all that tract of country which belongs to it, yet they 
ſow much more, and breed more cattle than are neceſſary 
for- their conſumption : and they give that overplus of 
which they make no uſe to their neighbours. When they 
want any thing in the country which it does not produce, 
they fetch that from the town, without carrying any thing 
in exchange for it: and the magiſtrates of the town take 
care to ſee it given them: for they meet generally in 
the town once a month, upon a feſtival day. When the 
time of harveſt comes, the magiſtrates in the country ſend 


to 
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to thoſe in the towns, and let them know how many 
hands they will need for reaping the harveſt ; and the 
number they call for being ſent to them, they commonly 
diſpatch it all in one day. 


———— — — 


OF THEIR TOWNS, 


FARTICULARULY OP 


AMAUROT. 


He that knows one of their towns, knows them all, 
they are ſo like one another, except where the ſituation 
makes ſome difference. I ſhall therefore deſcribe one of 
tem; and none is ſo proper as Amaurot : for as none 
is more eminent, all the reſt yielding in precedence to this, 
becauſe it is the ſeat of their ſupreme council ; ſo there 
was none of them better known to me, I having lived 
five years altogether in it. 

It lies upon the fide of a hill, or rather a riſing ground: 
its figure is almoſt. ſquare, for from the one fide of it, 
which ſhoots up almoſt to the top of the hill, it runs down 
in a deſcent for two miles to the river Anider ; but it is 
a little broader the other way that runs along by the bank 
of that river. The Anider riſes about eighty miles above 
Amaurot, in a ſmall ſpring at firſt ; but other brooks 
falling into it, of which two are more conſiderable than 
the reſt, as it runs by Amaurot, it is grown half a mile 
broad, but it Kill grows larger and larger, till after ſixty 
E miles 
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miles courſe below it, it is Ioft in the ocean, between 
the town and the fea, and fer ſome miles above the 
town, it ebbs and flows every fix hours, with a ſtrong 
current. The tide comes up for about thirty miles ſo full, 
that there is nothing but ſalt. water in the river, the freſh 
water being driven back with its force ; and above that, 
for ſome miles, the water is brackiſh, but a little higher, 
as it runs by the town, it is quite freſh ; and when the 
tide ebbs, it continues freſh alt along to the ſea. There 
is a bridge caſt over the river, not of timber, but of 
fair ſtone, conſiſting of many ſtately arches ; it lies at 
that part of the town which is fartheſt from the ſea, ſo 
that ſhips without any hindrance lie all along the ſide of 
the town. There is likewiſe another river that runs by 
it, which though it is not great, yet it runs pleaſantly, for 
it rifes out of the ſame hill on which the town ſtands, and 
ſo runs down through it, and falls into the Anider. The 
inhabitants have fortified the fountain-head of this river, 
which ſprivgs a little without the town; that ſo if they 
ſhould happen to be beſieged, the enemy might not be 
able to ſtop or divert the cour'® of the water, nor poiſon it; 
from ti.cnce it is carried in earthen pipes to the lower 
ſtreets : and for thſe places of the town to which the water 
of that ſmall river cannot he conveyed, they have great 
eiſterns forreceiving the rain- water, which ſupplies the want 
of the other. I he town is compaſſed with a high and 
thick wall, in which ther: are many towers and forts; 
there is alſo a broad and de? Iry ditch, ſet thick with 
thorns, caſt round three ſides of the town, and the river 
is inſtead of a ditch on the fourth ſide. "The ſtreets arc 

very 
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very convenient for all carriage, and are well ſt eltered from 
the winds. Their buildings are good, and are fo uni- 
form, that a whole fide of a ſtreet looks like one houſe. 
The ſtreets are twenty feet broad; there lie gardens be- 
hind all their houſes ; theſe are large but encloſed with 
buildings, that on all hands face the fireets ; ſo that every 
houſe has both a door to the ſtreet, and a back door to the 
garden: their doors have all twoleaves, which as they are 
eaſily opened, ſo they ſhut of their own accord; and there 
being no property among them, every man may freely enter 
into any houſe whatſoever. At every ten years end they 


with great care, ſo that they have both vines, fruits, 
herbs and flowers in them ; and all is ſo well ordered, 
and ſo finely kept, that I never ſaw gardens any where 
that were both ſo fruitful and ſo beautiful as theirs And 


this humour of ordering their gardens ſo well, is not only 


kept up by the pleaſure they find in it, but alſo by an 
emulation between the inhabitants of the ſeveral ſtreets, 
who vie with each other; and there is indeed nothing 
belonging to the whole town, that is both more uſeful, 
and more pleaſant. So that he who founded the town, 
ſeems to have taken care of nothing more than of their 
gardens ; for they ſay, the whole ſcheme of the town 
was deſigned at firſt by Utopus, but he left all that be- 
longed to the ornament and improvement of it, to be ad- 
ded by thoſe that ſhould come after him, that being too 
much for one man to bring to perfection. Their records, 
that contain the hiſtory of their town and ſtate, are pre- 
ſerved with an exact care, and run backwards 1760 years. 
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From theſe it appears, that their houſes were at firſt low 
and mean, like cottages, made of any ſort of timber, and 
were built with mud walls, and thatched with ſtraw : but 
now their houſes are three ſtories high, the fronts of them 
are faced eĩther with ſtone, plaiſtering, or brick ; and be- 
tween the facings of their walls, they throw in their rubbiſh; 
their roofs are flat, and on them they lay a ſort of plaiſter 
which coſts very little, and yet is ſo tempercd, that it is not 
apt to take fire, and yet reſiſts the weather more than lead. 
They have great quantitics of glaſs among them, with 
which they glaze their windows: they uſe alſo in their win« 
dows, a thin linen cloth, that is fo oiled or gummed, that 
it both keeps out the wind, and gives free admiſſion ta 
the light. 
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OF THEIR 


MAGISTRATES. 


r 
n. 


: T urrtTyY families chooſe every year a magiſtrate, 
who was anciently called the Syphogrant, but is now cal- 
led the Philarch: and over every ten Syphogrants with 
the families ſubject to them, there is another magiſtrate, 
who was anciently called the Tranibore, but of late the 
Archphilarch. All the Syphogrants, who are in number 
200, chooſe the prince out of a liſt of four, who are named 
by the people of the four diviſions of the city, but they take 
an oath before they proceed to an election, that they will 
chooſe him whom they think moſt fit for the office : they 
give their voices ſecretly, fo that it is not known for whom 
every one gives his ſuffrage. The prince is for life, unleſs 


| he is removed upon ſuſpicion of ſome deſign to enſlave the 
people. 


people. The Tranibors are new choſen every year, but 
yet they are for the moſt part continued: all their other 
magiſtrates are only annual. The Tranibors meet 
every third day, and oftener if neceſſary, and conſult 
with the prince, either concerning the affairs of the 
ſtate in general, or ſuch private differences as may 
ariſe ſometimes among the people; though that falls out 
but ſeldom. There are always two Syphogrants called in- 
to the council-chamber, and theſe are changed every day. 
It is a fundamental rule of their government, that no con- 
cluſion can be made in any thing that relates to the public, 
till it has been firſt debated three ſeveral days in their 
council. It is death for any to meet and conſult con- 
cerning the ſtate, unleſs it be either in their ordinary 
council, or in the aſſembly of the whole body of the 
people. 

Theſe things have been ſo provided among them, that 
the Prince and the Tranibors may not conſpire together to 
change the government, and enſlave the people; and there- 
fore when any thing of great importance is ſet on foot, it 
is ſent to the Syphogrants ; who after they have com- 
municated it to the families that belong to their diviſions, 
and have conſidered it among themſelves, make report to 
the ſenate; and upon great occalions, the matter is referred 
to the councſ of the whole iſland. One rule obſerved in 
their council, is, never to debate a thing on the ſame day 
in which it is firſt propoſed ; for that is always referred to 
the next meeting, that ſo men may not raſhly, and in the 
hcat of diſcourſe, engage themſelves too foon, which might 
bias them ſo much, that inſtead of conſulting the good of 
the Ps they might rather ſtudy to ſupport their firſt 

opinions; 
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opinions; and by a perverſe and prepoſterous fort of ſhame, 


hazard their country, rather than endanger their own 
reputation, or venture the being ſuſpeAed to tive wanted 
foreſight in the expedients that they at firit propoſed, 
Ani therefore to prevent this, they take care that they 
may rather be deliberate, than ſudden in their motions, 


Err 


OF THEIR TRADES, 


AND 


MANNER OF LIFE. 


A.GRICU L'TURE is that which is fo univerſally un- 
deritood among them, that no perſon cither man or wo- 
man, is ignorant of it; they are inſtructed in it from their 
childhood, partly by what they learn at ſchool, and partly 
by practice ; they being led out often into the fields, about 
the town, where they not only ſee others at work, but are 
likewiſe exerciſed in it themſelves. Beſides agriculture, 
which is ſo common to them all, every man has ſome pecu- 
liartradetowhich he applies himſclf, ſuch as the manufacture 
of wool or flax, maſonry, ſmith's work, or carpenter's 
work; for there is no ſort of trade that is in great eſteem a- 
mong them. Throughout the ifland they wear the ſame 
fort of clothes without any other diſtinction, except what is 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the two ſexes, and the married and 
unmarried. The faſhion never alters; and as it is nei— 
ther diſagreeable nor uncaſy, ſo it is fuited to the climate, 
and calculated both for their ſummers and winters. Every 
fan.ily makes their own clothes; but all among them, 

| women 
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women as well as men, learn one or other of the trades for- 
merly mentioned. M omen, for the moſt part, deal in wool 
and fla, whici ſuit heſt with their weakneſs, leaving the 
rudert trades to ihe men. The ſame trade generally paſſes 
down fron father to fon, inclinations often following de- 
ſeent: but if any man's genius lies another way, he is by 
adoption tranſlated into a family that deals in the trade to 
which he is inclined : and when that 1s to be done, care 
is taken riot only by his father, but by the magiſtrate, 
that he inay be put to a difcr. et and good man. And if 
after a pc: {6n has learned one trade, he defires to acquire 
another, that is alſo allowed, and i= managed in the ſame 
manner as the former. When he has learned both. he 
follows that +. hich he likes beſt, unleſs the public has 
more occaſion for the other. 

Tae chict, and almoſt the only buſineſs of the Sypho- 
grants, s to take care that no man may live idle, hut 
that every man may follow his trade diligently : yet they do 
not wear themſelves out with perpetual toil, from morn- 
ing to night, as if they were beaſts of burden, which as 
it is indeed a heavy ſlavery, ſo it is every where the com- 
mon courſe of life among all mechanics except the Uto- 
pians : but they dividing the day and night into twenty-four 
hours, appoint fix of theſe for work; three of which are be- 
fore dinner, and three after : they then ſup, and at eight 
oclock, counting from noon, go to bed and fleep eight 
hours. The re? of cheir- time, beſides that taken up in 
work, eating and ſlegping is left to every man's diſcretion 3 
yet they are not to abuſe that interval to luxury and idle- 
neſs, but muſt employ it in ſome proper cxerciſe accord- 


ing 
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ing to their various inclinations, which is for the moſt 
part reading. It is ordinary to have public lectures every 
morning before day-break ; at which none are obliged to 
appear, but thoſe who are marked out for literature; vet 
a great many, both men and women of all ranks, go to 
hear lectures of one ſort or other, according to their ineli- 
nations. But if others, that are not made for contem- 
plation, chooſe rather to employ themſelves at that time 
in their trades, as many of them do, they are not hinder- 
ed, but are rather commended, as men that take care to 
ſerve their country. After ſupper, they ſpend an hour in 
ſome diverſion, in ſummer in their gardens, and in 
winter in the halls where they cat; where they entertain 
each other, either with muſic or diſcourſe. They do not 
ſo much as know dice, or any ſuch fooliſh and mil- 
chievous games: they have, however, two ſorts of games 
not unlike our cheſs ; the one is between ſeveral num- 
bers, in which one number, as it were conſumes another: 
the other reſembles a battle between the virtues and the 
vices, in which the enmity in the vices among themſelves, 
and their agreement againſt virtue is not unpleaſantly 
repreſented ; together with the ſpecial oppoſitions between 
tte particular virtues and vices; as alſo the methods by 
which vice either openly affaults, or ſecrctly undermines 
virtue; and virtue on the other hand reſiſts it. But the 
time appointed for labour, is to be narrowly examined, 
otherwiſe you may imagine, that ſince there are only fix 
hcurs appointed for work, they may fall under a ſcarc- 
ity of neceffary proviſions. But it is ſo far from being 
true, that this time is not ſufficient for ſupplying them 
25; | | with 
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with plenty of all things, either neceſſary or convenient, 


that it is rather too much; and this you will eaſily ap- 
prchend, if you conſider how great a part of all other 


nations is quite idle. Firſt, women generally do little, ; 
who are the half of mankind ; and if ſome few women 
are diligent, their huſbands are idle; then conſider the | 
great company of idle prieſts, and of thoſe that are 


called religious men; add to theſe all rich men, chiefly 
thoſe that have eſtates in land, who are called noble- 


men and gentlemen, together with their families, made 


up of idle perſons, that are kept more for ſhow 


man uſe. Add to theſe, all thoſe ſtrong and luſty beggarss | 
that go about pretending ſome diſcaſe, in excuſe-for their 


begging ; and upon the whole account you will find, 
that the number of thoſe by whoſe labours mankind is 
ſupplied, is much leſs than you perhaps imagined ; then 
conſider how few of thoſe that work, are employed in 
labours that are of real ſervice: for we who meaſure 
all things by money, give riſe to many trades that are both 
vain and ſuperfluous, and ſerve only to ſupport riot and 
luxury, For it thoſe who work, were employed only in 
ſuch things as the conveniencies of life require, there 
would be ſuch an abundance of them, that the prices 
of them would ſo fink, that tradeſmen could not be 
maintained by their gai-s ; if all thoſe who labour about 
uleleſs things, were ſet to more profitable employments ; 
and if all they that languiſh out their lives in floth 
and wdleneſs, every one of whom conſumes as much as 
any two of the men that arc at work, were forced to 
labour, you may eaſily imagine that a ſmall proportion 
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of time would ſerve for doing all that is either ne. 
ceſſary, profitable, or pleaſant to mankind, eſpecially 
while pleaſure is kept within its due bounds : this ap- 
pears very plainly in Utopia, for there, in a great city, 
and in all the territory that lies round it, you can 
ſcarce find five hundred, either men or women, by 
their age and ſtrength capable of labour, that are not en- 
gaged in it; even the Syphogrants, though excuſed by 
the law, yet do not excuſe themſelves, but work, that 
by their examples they may excite the induſtry of the 
reſt of the people; the like exemption is allowed to 
thoſe, who being recommended to the people by the 
prieſts, are by the fecret ſuffrages of the Syphogrants, 
privileged from labour, that they may apply themſclves 
wholly to ſtudy ; ard it any of theſe fall ſhort of thoſe 
hopes tiiat they ſecmed at firſt to give, they arc vblig- 
ed to return to work. And ſometimes a mechanic, 
that ſo empi.s ins leiſure hours, as wo make a confſi- 
derable advancement in learning, i: caſed from being 
a tradeſman, and ranked among their learned men. 
Out of ti; ſe they chooſe their ambaiiadors, their pricits, 
their { ranibors, and the prince hie mſeli ; anciently cal- 
led their Bar zenes, but he is called of late their Ademus. 

And thus from the :rcat nun: bers among tliem, that are 
neither ſuffered to be idle, nor to be employed in any fruit- 
lets labour, you may cafily make the eſtimate, how much 
may be done in thoſe few hours in which they are obliged 
to labour. Hut beſides all that has been already ſaid, it is 
to be contidered, that the needful arts amorg them, are 


managed 
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managed with leſs labour than any where elſe. The 
Fuülding, or the repairing of houſes among us, employ 
many hands, becauſe often x thrittleſs heir ſulfers a houſe 
at his father built, to fall into decay, ſo that his ſucceſ- 
ſar muſt, at a great colt, repair that which he might have 
| keyt up with a ſmall charge, It frequently happens, that 
die fame houſe which one perſon built at a vaſt expence, is 
neglected by another, who thinks he has a more delicate 
ſenſe of the beauties of arebie ure; and he ſuffering it 
| to fall to ruin, builds another at no leſs charge. But a- 
| mong the Utopians, all things are ſo regulated, that men 
| "cry ſeldom build upon a new piece of ground; and are 
act only very quick in repairing their houſes, but ſhow 
| their ſoreſicht in preventing their decay: ſo that their 
buildings are preſerved very long, with but little labour 
and thus the builders to whom that care belongs, are often 
| without employment, except the hewing of timber, and 
| the ſquaring of ſtones, that the materials may be in readi- 
neſs for railing a building very ſuddenly, when there is any 
| occafion for it. As to their clothes, obſerve how little 
work is ſpent in them. While they are at labour, they 
| are cloathed with leather and ſkins, caſt careleſly about 
them, which will laſt ſeven years ; and when they ap- 
pear in public, they put on an upper garment, Which 
hides the other; and theſe are all of one colour, and that 
is the natural colour of the wool. As they necd leſs 
| woollen cloth than is uſed any where elſe, ſo that which 
they make uſe of is much leſs cofily. They uſe linen 
cloth more ; but that is prepared with lefs labour, and 
ticy value cloth only by the whiteneſs of the linen, or 
tne cleanneſs of the wool, without much regard to the 

1 fineneſs 
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finencſs of the thread: while in other places, four cr fu 
upper garments of woollen cloth, of different colour, 


f lie. 

and as many veſts of ſilk will ſcarce ſerve one man; un; a 
; b a 

while thoſe that are nicer think ten too few; every man * 
; ; a ri 

there is content with one, which very often ſcrves hin 8 


two years. Nor is there any thing that can tempt a ma 
to defire more; for if he had them, he would neither be 
the warmer, nor would he make one jot the better ap. 
pearance for it. And thus, fince they are all employe 
in ſome uſeful labour; and fince they content themſelye 


with fewer things, it falls out that there is a great abun. i 
dance of all things among them; fo that it frequently N 
happens, that for want of other work, vaſt numbers ar pe 
ſent out to mend the highways. But when no public ur. tl 
dertaking is to be pertormed, the hours of working are 1 
lefſened. The magiſtrates never engage the people in un- t 
neceſſary labour, finee the chief end of the conſtitution T 
is to regulate labour by the neceſſities of the public, and f 
to allow all the people as much time as is neceſſary for i 
the improvement of their minds, in which they think the t 
happineſs of lite conſiſts. | t 
— — — — 

OF THEIR | 


TRAFFIC, 


B UT it is now time to explain to you the mutual in- 
tereourſe of this people, their commerce, and the rules 
dy which all things are diſtributed among them. 
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As their cities are compoſed of families, ſo their famĩ- 
nes are made up of thoſe that are nearly related to one 


another. Their women, when they grow up, are mar- 


d out ; but all the males, both children and grand- 
children, live ſtill in the ſame houſe, in great obedience 
to their common parent, unleſs age has weakened his un- 
derſtanding ; and in that caſe he that is next to him in age, 
comes in his room. But leſt any city ſhould become either 
too great, or by any accident be diſpeopled, proviſion is 
made that none of their cities may contain above fix 
thouſand families, beſides thoſe of the country round it. 
No family may have leſs than ten, nor more than ſixteen 
perſons in ĩt; but there can be no determined number for 
the children under age. This rule is eaſily obſerved, by re- 
moving ſome of the children of a more fruitful couple, 
to any other family that does not abound ſo much in them. 
By the ſame rule, they ſupply citics that do not inereaſe ſo 
faſt, from others that breed faſter. And if there is any 
mercaſe over the whole iſland, then they draw out a num- 
ber of their citizens out of the ſeveral towns, and ſend 
them over to the neighbouring continent ; where, if they 
find that the inhabitants have more ſoil than they can well 
cultivate, they fix a colony, taking the inhabitants into 
their ſocicty, if they are willing to live with them; and 
where they do that of their own accord, they quickly enter 
into their method of life, and conform to their rules, and 
this proves a happineſs to both nations ; for according to 
their conſtitution, ſuch care is taken of the ſoil, that it 
becomes fruitful enough for both, though it might be other- 
wiſe too narrow and barren for any one of them. But if 
the natives refuſe to conform themſelves to their laws, 
| they 
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they drive them out of thofe bounds which they mark © 
for themſelves, and uſe force if they reſiſt. For they ae. 
count it a very juſt cauſe of war, for a nation to hinder. 
others from poſſeſſing a part of that ſoil, of which ther 
make no ufe, but which is fuffered to lie idle and unculti. 
vated; ſince cvery man has by the law of nature a right 
to ſuch a waſte portion of the earth, as is neceffary for 
his ſubſiſtence. If an accident has fo leſſened the num. 
ber of the inhabitants of any of their towns, that it can. 
Not be made up from the other towns of the iſland, 
without diminiſhing them too much, which is ſaid to have 
fallen out but twice, fince they were firſt a people, when 
great numbers were carried off by the plague ; the lol 
is then ſupplied by recalling as many as are wanted from 
their colonies; for they will abandon thefe, rather than 
ſuffer the towns in the iſland to fink too low. 

But to return to their manner of living in ſociety : the 
oldeſt man of every family, as has been already faid, is 
its governor. Wives ſerve their huſbands, and children 
their parents, and always the younger ſerves the elder, 
Every city is divided into four equal parts, and in the mid- 
dle of each there is a market-place : what is brought 
thither, and manufactured by the ſeveral families, is car- 
ried from thence to houſes appointed for that purpoſe, 
in which all things of a fort are laid by themſelves ; and 
thither every father goes and takes whatſoever he or 
his family ſtand in need of, without either paying for 
it, or leaving any thing in exchange There is no rea- 
fon tor giving a denial to any perſon, ſince there is ſuch 
plenty of every thing among them: and there is no dan- 
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ger of a man's aſking for. more than he needs; they 
have no inducements to do this, fince they are ſure that 
they (hall always be ſupplied : it is the fear of want that 
makes any of the whole race of animals, either greedy 
or ravenous; but befides fear, there is in man a pride 
that makes him fancy it a particular glory to excel 
others in pomp and exceſs. But by the laws of the 
Utopians, re no room for this. Near theſe mar- 
kets there are others for all ſorts of proviſions, where 
there are not only . herbs, fruits, and bread, but alſo 
{ilh, fowl, and cattle. There are alſo without their towns, 
places appointed near ſome running water, for Killing 
their beaſts, and for waſhing away their filth ; which is 
done by their ſlaves : for they ſuffer none of their citizens 
to kill their cattle, beeauſe they think, that pity and good 
nature, which are among the beſt of thoſe affections that 
are born with us, are much impaired by the butchering 
of animals: nor do they ſuffer any thing that is foul or 
unclean to be brought within their towns, leſt the air 
ſhould be infected by ill ſmells which might prejudice 
their health. In every ſtreet there are great hails that 
lic at an equal diſtance from each other, diſtinguiſhed 
by particular names. The Syphogrants dwell in thoſe, 
that are ſet over thirty families, fifteen lying on one 
tide of it, and as many on the other. In theſe halls 
they all meet and have their repaſts. The ſtewards of 
every one of them come to the market-plac* x! apphint- 
ed hour; and according to the number of th (e that be- 
long to the hall, thy carry home proviſions. But they 
uke more care of their lick, than of any others: i are 
lodged 
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lodged and provided for in public hoſpitals : they hays 
belonging to every town four hoſpitals, that are built 
without their walls, and are fo large, that they may 
paſs for little towns: by this means, if they had ever 
ſuch a number of ſick perſons, they could lodge them 
conveniently, and at ſuch a diſtance, that ſuch of them 
as are fick of infeQious diſeaſes, may be kept ſo far 
from the reſt, that there can be no danger of contagion, 
The hoſpitals are furniſhed and ſtored with all things 
that are convenient for the eaſe and recovery of the ſick ; 
and thoſe that are put in them, are looked after with 
ſuch tender, and watchful care, and arc fo conſtantly attend- 
ed by their ſkilful phyſicians; that as none are ſent to 
them againſt their will, fo there is ſcarce one in a whole 
town, that if he ſhould fall ill, would not chooſe rather 
to go thither, than lie ſick at home. 

After the ſteward of the hoſpitals has taken for the 
fick whatſoever the phylician preſcribes, then the beſt 
things that arc left in the market are diſtributed equally 
among the halls, in proportion to their numbers, only, 
in the firſt place, they ſerve the prince, the chief prieſt, 
the Tranibors, the ambaſſadors, and ſtrangers, if there 
are any, which indeed falls out but ſeldom, and for 
whom there are houſes well furniſhed, particularly ap- 
pointed for their reception when they come among them. 
At the hours of dinner and ſupper, the whole ſypho- 
granty being called together by ſound of trumpet, they 
meet and eat together, except only ſuch as are in the 
hoſpitals, or lie ſick at home. Yet after the halls are 


ferved, no man is hindered to carry proviſions home 
from 
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from the market-place ; for they know that none does that 
but for ſome good reaſon; for though any that will may 
eat at home, yet none does it willingly, fince it is both 
ridiculous and fooliſh for any to give themſelves the trou- 
ble to make ready an ill dinner at home, when there is a 
much more plentiful one made ready for him ſo near 
hand. All the uneaſy and ſordid ſervices about theſe halls, 
are performed by their ſlaves; but the dreſſing and cock- 
ing their meat, and the ordering their tables, belong only 
to the women, all thoſe of every family taking it by turns. 
They fit at three or more tables, according to their number 5 
the men fit towards the wall, and the women fit on the 
other ſide, that if ariy of them ſhould be taken ſuddenly 
ill, which is no uncommon caſe amongſt women with 
child, ſhe may, without diſturbing the reſt, riſe and go to 
the nurſc's room, who are there with the ſucking children; 
where there is always clean water at hand, and cradles in 
which they may lay. the young children, if there is oc- 
caſion for it, and a fire that they may ſhift and dreſs them 
before it. Every child is nurſed by its own mother, if 
death or ſickneſs does not intervene ; and in that caſe the 
Syphogrants wives find out 'a nurſe quickly, which is no 
hard matter; for any one that can do it, offers herſelf 
cheerfully : for as they are much inclined to that piece of 
mercy, fo the child whom they nurſe, conſiders the nurſe 
as its mcther, All the children under five years old, fit 
among the nurſes, the reſt of the younger ſort of both 
ſexes, till they are fit for marriage, either ſerve thoſe that 
hit at table; or if they are not ſtrong enough tor that, ſtand 
by them in great filence, and eat what is given them; 
F nor 
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nor have they any other formality of dining. In the mid. 
dle of the firſt table, which ſtands acroſs the upper end 
of the hall, fit the Syphogrant and his wife; for that is 
the chief and moſt conſpicuous place. Next to him fit 
two of the moſt ancient, for there go always four to a meſs. 
If there is a temple within that Syphogranty, the prieſt 
and his wife fit with the Syphogrant above all the reſt. 
Next them there is a mixture of old and young, who are ſo 
placed, that as the young are ſet near others, ſo they are 
mixed with the more ancient; which they ſay was ap- 
pointed on this account, that the gravity of the old people, 
and the reverence that is due to them, might reſtrain the 
younger from all indecent words and geſtures. Diſhes 
are not ſerved up to the whole table at firſt, but the beſt 
are firſt ſet before the old, whoſe ſeats are diſtinguiſhed 
from the young, and after them all the reſt are ſerved alike, 
The old men diſtribute to the younger any curious meats 
that happen to be ſet before them, if there is not ſuch an 
abundance of them that the whole company may be ſerved 
alike. 

Thus old men are honored with a particular reſpect ; 
yet all the reſt fare as well as they. Both dinner and ſupper 
are begun with ſome lecture of morality that is read to 
them; but it is ſo thort, that it is not tedious nor uneaſy 
to them to hear it. From hence the old men take oc- 
caſion to entertain thoſe about them, with ſome uſeful 
and pleaſant enlargement; but they do not engroſs the 
whole diſcourſe ſo to then.ſelves, during their meals, that 
the younger may not put in for a ſhare z on the contrary, 


they engage them to talk, that ſo they may in that tree 
way 
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way of converſation, find out the force of every one's ſpi- 
rit, and obſerve his temper. They diſpatch their dinners 
quickly, but fit long at ſupper ; becauſe they go to work 
after the one, and are to ſleep after the other, during which 
they think the ſtomach carries on the concoction more 
vigorouſly. 1 hey never ſup without muſic; and there is 
always fruit ſerved up after meat; while they are at table, 
ſome burn perfumes, and ſprinkle about fragrant oint- 
ments, and ſweet waters; in ſhort they want nothing that 
may cheer up their ſpirits. They give themſelves a large 
allowance that way, and indulge themſelves in all ſuch 
pleaſures as are attended with no inconvenience. Thus do 
thoſe that are in the towns live together; but in the coun- 
try, where they live at great diſtance, every one eats at 
home, and no family wants any neceſſary ſort of proviſion, 


for it is from them that proviſions are ſent unto thoſe that 
live in the towns, 


OF THE TRAVELLING 


OF THE 
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1 F any man has a mind to viſit his friends that live in 
ſome other town, or deſires to travel and ſee the reſt of 
the country, he obtains leave very eaſily from the Sypho= 
grant and Tranibors, when there is no particular occaſion 
tor him at home. Such as travel, carry with them a paſs- 
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port from the prince, which both certifies the licence thay 
is granted for travelling, and limits the time of their re. 
turn. They are furniſhed with a waggon and a ſlave, 
who drives the oxen, and looks after them ; but unleſs 
there are women in the company, the waggon is ſent back 
at the end of the journey as a needleſs incumbrance, 
While they are on the road, they carry no proviſions with 
them ; yet they want nothing, but are every where treated 
as it they were at home. If they ſtay in any place longer 
than a night, every one follows his proper occupation, and 
is very well uſed by thoſe of his own trade. But if any 
man goes out of the city to which he belongs, without 
leave, and is found rambling without a paſſport, he is 
ſeverely treated, he is puniſhed as a fugitive, and ſent 
home diſgracetully ; and if he falls again into the like 
fault, is condemned to ſlavery. If any man has a mind to 
travel only over the preeinct of his own city, he may freely 
do it with his father's permiſſion, and his wife's conſent; 
but when he comes into any of the country houſes, if he 
expects to be entertaincd by them, he muſt labour with 
them and conform to their rules: and if he does (his, he 
may freely go over the whole precinct; being thus as uſe- 
ful to the city to which he belongs, as if he were ſtill with- 
in it. "T'nus you ſee that there are no idle perſons among 
them, or pretences of excuſing any from labour, I here 
are no taverns, no ale houſes nor ſtews among them; gor 
any other occaſions of corrupting each other, of getung 
into corners, or forming themſelves into parties. l 
men live n ſull view, ſo that all are obliged, both to 


perform uucuc ordinary taſk, and to employ themſelves well 
in 
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in their ſpare hours. And it is certain, that a people thus 
ordered, muſt live in great abundance of all things; and 
theſe being equally diſtributed among them, no man can 
want, or be obliged to beg. 

In their great council at Amaurot, to which there are 
three ſent from every town once a year, they examine what 
towns abound in proviſions, and what are under any 
ſcarcity, that ſo the one may be furniſhed from the other; 
and this is done freely, without any ſort of exchange; 
for according to their plenty or ſcarcity, they ſupply, or 
are ſupplied from one another; ſo that indeed the whole. 
iſland is, as it were, one family. When they have thus 
taken care of their whole country, and laid up ſtores for 
two years, which they do to prevent the ill conſequences 
of an ur favourable ſeaſon, they order an exportation of 
the overplus, both of corn, honey, wool, flax, wood, wax, 
tallow, leather and cattle; which they ſend out commonly 
in great quantities to other nations. They order a ſeventh 
part of all theſe goods to be freely given to the poor of the 
countries to which they fend them, and ſell the reſt at mo- 
derate rates. And by this exchange, they not only bring 
back thoſe few things that they need at home {for indeed 
they ſcarce need any thing but iron) but likewiſe a great 
deal of gold and ſilver; and by their driving this trade fo 
long, it is not to be imagined how vaſt a treaſure they have 
got among them ; ſo that now they donot muca care whether 
they ſell vt their merchandize for money in hand, or upon 
truit, A great part of their treaſure is now in bonds; 
but in all their contracts no private man ſtands bound, but 
the writing runs in the name of the town ; and the towns 
that owe them money, raiſe it from thoſe private hands 
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that owe it to them, lay it up in their public chamber, or 
enjoy the profit of it till the Utopians call for it; and 
they chooſe rather to let the greateſt part of it lie in their 
hands, who make advantage by it, than to call for it 
themſelves : But if they ſee that any of their other neigh- 
bours ſtand more in need of i it, then they call it in and 
lend it to them : whenever they are engaged i in war, which 
is the only occaſion in which their treaſury can be uſe- 
fully employed, they make uſe of it themſelves. In great 
extremities or ſudden accidents they employ it in hir- 
ing foreign troops, whom they more willingly expoſe to 
danger than their own people : they give them great pay, 
knowing well that this will work even on their enemies, 
that it will engage them either to betray their own fide, 
or at leaſt to deſert it, and that it is the beſt means of 
raiſing mutual jealouſies among them : for this end they 
have an incredible treaſure ; but they do not keep it as 
a treaſure, but in ſuch a manner as I am almoſt afraid 
to tell, leſt you think it ſo extravagant, as to.be hardly 
credible. This I have the more reaſon to apprehend, be- 
cauſe if I had not ſeen it myſelf, I could not have been 
eafily perſuaded to have believed it upon any man's re- 
port. | 
It is certain that all things appear incredible to us, in 
proportion as they differ from our own cuſtoms. But one 
who can judge aright, will not wonder to find, that 
fince their conſtitution differs ſo much from ours, their 
value of gold and filver ſhould be meaſured by a very 
different ſtandard ; for ſince they have no uſe for money 
2mong neee, but keep it as a proviſion againſt 
| events 
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events which ſeldom happen, and between which there 
are generally long intervening intervals; they value it 
no farther than it deſerves, that is, in proportion to its 
uſe. So that it is plain, they muſt prefer iron either 
to gold or ſilver: for men can no more live without 
iron, than without fire or water; but nature has marked 
out no uſe for the other metals, ſo eſſential as not ca- 
fily to be diſpenſed with. The folly of men has en- 
hanced the value of gold and filver, becauſe of their 
ſcarcity. Whereas on the contrary, it is their opinion, 
that nature, as an indulgent parent, has freely given us 
all the beſt things in- great abundance, ſuch as water 
and earth, but has laid up and hid from us the things 
that are vain and uſeleſs.” _ | 

If theſe metals were laid up in any tower in the 
kingdom, it would raiſe a jealouſy of the prince and 
ſenate, and give birth to that fooliſh miſtruſt into which 
the people are apt to fall, a jealouſy of their intending 
to ſacrifice the intereſt of the public to their own pri- 
vate advantage. If they ſhould work it into veſſels, or 
any ſort of plate, they fear that the people might grow 
too fond of it, and ſo be unwilling to let the plate be 
run down, if a war made it neceſſary to employ it in 
paying their ſoldiers. To prevent all theſe inconveni- 
encies, they have fallen upon an expedient, which as 
it agrees with their other policy, ſo is it very different 
from ours, and will ſcarce gain belief among us, who 
value gold ſo much, and lay it up ſo carefully. They 
cat and drink out of veſſels of earth, or glaſs, which 
make an agreeable appearance, though formed of brittle 
F 4 materials ; 
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materials: while they make their chamber- pots an 
cloſe-ſtools of gold and filver; and that not only in 
their public halls, but in their private houſes : of the 
ſame metals they likewiſe make chains and fetters for 
their ſlaves ; to- ſome of which, as a badge of infamy, 
they hang an ear-ring of gold, and make others wear 
a chain or a coronet of the ſame metal; and thus 
they take care by all poſſible means, to render gold 
and filver of no eſteem: and from hence it is, that 
while other nations part with their gold and filver, as 
unwillingly as if one tore out their bowels, thoſe of 
Utopia would look on their giving in all they poſſeſs 
of thoſe metals, (when there were any uſe for them) 
but as the parting with a trifle, or as we would eſteem 
the loſs of a penny. They find pearls on their coaſt; 
and diamonds, and carbuncles on their rocks; they do 
not look after them ; but if they find them by chance, 
they poliſh them, and with them they adorn their 
children, who are delighted with them, and glory in 
them during their childhood ; but when they grow to 
years, and ſee that none but children uſe ſuch bau- 
bles, they of their own accord, without being bid by 
their parents, lay them afide ; and would be as much 

| aſhamed to uſe them afterwards, as children among us, 
| when they come to years, are of their puppets, and 
other toys. 

I never ſaw a clearer inſtance of. the oppoſite im- 
preſſions that different cuſtoms make on people, than 
I] obſerved in the ambaſſadors of the Anemolians, who 


eame to Amaurot when I was there: as they came 
1 to 
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to treat of affairs of great conſequence, the deputies 
from ſeveral towns met together to wait for their com- 
ing. The ambaſſadors of the nations that lie near 
Utopia, knowing their cuſtoms, and that fine clothes are 
in no eſteem among them, that filk is deſpiſed, and 
gold is a badge of infamy, uſed to come very modeſtly 
clothed ; but the Anemolians lying more remote, and 
having had little commerce with them, underſtanding 
that they were coarſely clothed, and all in the ſame man- 
ner, took it for granted that they had none of thoſe fine 
things among them of which they made no uſe ; and they 
being a vain-glorious, rather than a wiſe people, re- 
ſolved to ſet themſelves out with ſo much pomp, that 
they ſhould look like gods, and ſtrike the eyes of the 
poor Utopians with their ſplendour. Thus three am- 
baſſadors made their entry with an hundred attendants, 
all clad in garments of different colours, and the great- 
er part in filk ; the ambaſſadors themſelves, who were 
of the nobility of their country, were in cloth of gold, 
and adorned with maſſy chains, car-rings and rings of 
gold: their caps were covered with bracelets ſet full 
of pearls and other gems: in a word, they were ſet 
out with all thoſe things, that, among the Utopians, 
were either the badges of ſlavery, the marks of in- 
tamy, or the play- things of children. It was not un- 
pleaſant to ſee, on the one ſide, how they looked big, 
when they compared their rich habits with the plain 
clothes of the Utopians, who were come out in great 
numbers to ſee them make their entry: and on the 
other, to obſerve how much they were miſtaken in the 

impreſſion, 
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impreſſion, which they hoped this pomp would haye 
made on them. It appeared ſo ridiculous a ſhew to 
all that had never ſtirred out of their country, ang 
had not ſeen the cuſtoms of other nations; that though 
they paid ſome reverence to. thoſe that were the moſt 
meanly clad, as if they had been the ambaſſadors, yet 
when they ſaw the ambaſſadors themſelves, ſo: full of 
gold and chains, they looked upon them as ſlaves, 
and forbore to treat them with reverence. You might 
have ſeen the children, who. were grown big enough to 
deſpiſe their play-things, and who had thrown away 
their jewels, call to their mothers, puſh them gently, 
and cry out, „See that great fool that wears pearls 
„and gems, as if he were yet a child.“ While their 
mothers very innocently replied, “Hold your peace, 
«© this I believe is one of the ambaſſador's fools.” Others 
ecnſurcd the faſhion of their chains, and obſerved that 
they were of no uſe; for they were too flight to bind 
their ſlaves, who could cafily break them; and beſides 
hung fo looſe about them, that they thought it eaſy 
to throw them away, and fo get from them. But 
after the ambaſſadors had ſtaid a day among them, and 
faw ſo vaſt a quantity of gold in their houſes, which was 
as much deſpiſed by them, as it was eſteemed in other 
nations, and beheld more gold and filver in the chains 
and fetters of one ſlave, than all their ornaments a- 
mounted to, their plumes fell, and they were aſhamed 
of all that glory for which they had formerly valued 
themſelves, and accordingly laid it aſide: a reſolution 
that they immediately took, when on their engaging in 
ſome 
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{me free diſcourſe with the Utopians, they diſeovered their 
ſenſe of ſuch things, and their other cuſtoms. "The Uto- 
pians wonder how any man ſhould be ſo much taken with 
the glaring doubtful luſtre of a jewel or a ſtone, that 
can look up to a ſtar, or to the ſun himſelf ; or how 
any ſhould value himſelf, becauſe his cloth is made of 
a finer thread: for how fine ſoever that thread may be, 
it was once no better than the fleece of a ſheep, and 
that ſheep was a ſheep ſtill for all its wearing it. They 
wonder much to hear, that gold which in itſelf is fo 
afeleſs a thing, ſhould be every where ſo much eſteem - 
ed, that even men for whom it was made, and by whom 
it has its value, ſhould yet be thought of leſs value than 
this metal : that a man of lead, who has no more ſenſe 
than a log of wood, and is as bad as he is foolith, 
ſhould have many wiſe and good men to ſerve him, on- 
ly becauſe he has a great heap of that metal; and 
that if it ſhould happen, that by ſome accident, or trick 
of law, (which ſometimes produces as great changes as 
chance itſelf) all this wealth ſhould paſs from the maſter 
to the meaneſt varlet of his whole family, he himſelf 
would very ſoon become one of his ſervants, as if he 
were a thing that belonged to his wealth, and ſo were 
bound to follow its fortune. But they much more ad- 
mire and deteſt the folly of thoſe who when they ſee 
a rich man, though they neither owe him any thing, 
nor are in any fort dependant on his bounty, yet merely 
becauſe he is rich, give him little leſs than divine ho- 
nours; even though they know him to be ſo covetous 
and baſe minded, that notwithſtanding all his wealth, 
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he will not part with one farthing of it to them, as long 
as he lives. 

Theſe and ſuch like notions has that people imbibed, 
partly from their education, being bred in a county, 
whoſe cuſtoms and laws are oppoſite to all ſych fooliſh 
maxims : and partly from their learning and ſtudies : for 
though there are but few in any town that are ſo whgl. 
ly excuſed from labour, as to give themſelves entirely 
up co their ſtudies, theſe being only ſuch perſons 28 
diſcover from their childhood an extraordinary capacity 
and diſpoſition for letters; yet their children, and a great 
part of the nation, both men and women, are taught 
to ſpend thoſe hours in which they are not obliged to 
work, in reading: and this they do through the whole 
progreſs of life. They have all their learning in their own 
tongue; which js both a copious and pleaſant language, 
and in which a man can fully expreſs his mind: It runs 
oyer a great tract of many countries, but it is not equally 
pure in all places: they had never ſo much as heard 
of the names of any of thoſe philoſophers that are ſo 
famous in theſe parts of the world, before we went a- 
mong them : and yet they had made the ſame diſcoveries 
as the Greeks, both in muſic, logic, arithmetic, and 
geometry. But as they are almoſt in every thing equal 
to the ancient philoſophers, ſo they far exceed our 
modern logicians; for they have never yet fallen up- 
on the barbarous niceties that our youth are forced to 
learn in thoſe trifling logical ſchools that are among us: 
they are ſo far from minding chimeras, and fantaſtical 
images made in the mind, that none of them could 
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comprehend what we meant, when we talked to them of 
a man in the abſtract, as common to all men in par- 
ticular, (fo that though we ſpoke of him as a thing 
mat we could pot at wich our fingers, vet none of 
them could perceive him) and yet diſtinct from every one, 
as if he were fome monſtrous coloſſus, or giant. Vet 
for all this ignorance of theſe empty notions, they knew 
aftronomy, and were perfectly acquainted with the motions 
of the heavenly bodies; and have many inſtruments, well 
contrived and divided, by which they very accurately com- 
pute the eourſe and poſitions of the ſun, moon and ſtars. 
But for the cheat, of divining by the ſtars, by their oppo- 
ſitions or eonjunctions, it has not ſo much as entered into 
their thoughts. They have a particular fagacity, founded 
upon much obſervation, in judging of the weather, by 
which they know when they may look for rain, wind, or 
other alterations in the air: but as to the philoſophy of 
theſe things ; the cauſes of the ſaltneſs of the ſea, of its 
cbbing and flowing, and of the original and nature both 
of the heavens and the earth; they diſpute of them, 
partly as our ancient philoſophers have done, and partly 
upon ſome new hypotheſis, in which, as they differ from 
them, ſo they do not in all things agree among them- 
ſelves 

As to moral philoſophy, they have the ſame diſputes 
among them as we have here. They examine what are pro- 
perly good, both tor the body and the mind ; and whether 
any outward thing can be called truly good, vr if that term 
belong only to the endowments of the ſoul. ;They enquire 
lixewile into the nature of virtue and pleaſure ; but their 
chief 
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chief diſpute is, concerning the happineſs of a man, an 
wherein it conſiſts; whether in ſome one thing, or in ; 
great many. They ſeem indeed more inclinable to that 
opinion that places, if not the whole, yet the chicf part 
of a man's happineſs in pleaſure ; and, what may ſeem 
more ſtrange, they make uſe of arguments even from re. 
ligion, notwithſtanding its ſeverity and roughneſs, for the 
ſupport of that opinion, ſo indu'gent to pleaſure : for they 
never diſpute concerning happineſs without fetching ſome 
arguments from the principles of religion, as well as from 
natural reaſon ; ſince without the former they reckon that 
all our enquiries after happineſs muſt be but conjeQural 
and defective. 

Theſe are their religious principles ; that the ſoul of 
man is immortal, and that God of his goodneſs has de. 
ſigned that it ſhould be happy; and that he has therefore 
appointed rewards for good and virtuous actions, and pu- 
niſhments for vice, to be diſtributed after this life. 
Though theſe principles of religion are conveyed down 
among them by tradition, they think, that even reaſon it- 
ſelf determines a man to believe and acknowledge them: 
and freely confeſs, that if theſe were taken away, no man 
would be ſo inſenſible, as not to ſeek after pleaſure by all 
poſſible means, lawtul or unlawful ; uſing only this cau- 
tion, that a lefler pleaſure might not ſtand in the way of a 
greater, and that no pleaſure ought to be purſued, that 
ſhould draw a great deal of pain after it: for they think it 
the maddeſt thing in the world to purſue virtue, that is a 
ſour and difficult thing; and not only to renounce the 
pleaſurcs of life, but willingly to undergo much pain and 
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trouble, if a man has no proſpe of a reward. And 
what reward can there be, for one that has paſſed his 
whole life, not only without pleaſure, but in pain, if there 
is nothing to be expected after death? Yet they do not 
place happineſs in all forts of pleaſures, but only in thoſe 
that in themſelves are good and honeſt, 

There is a party among them who place happineſs in 
bare virtue; others, think that our natures are conducted 
by virtue to happineſs, as that which is the chicf good of 
man. They define virtue thus, that it is a living accord- 
ing to nature ; and think that we are made by God for 
that end; they believe that a man then follows the dic- 
tates of nature, when he purſues or avoids things accord- 
ing to the dired ion of reaſon : they ſay, that the firſt die- 
tate of reaſon is, the kindling in us a love and reverence 
for the Divine Majeſty, to whom we owe both all that 
we have, and all that we can ever hope for. In the next 
place, reaſon directs us to keep our minds as free from 
paſſion, and as cheerful, as we can; and that we ſhould 
conſider ourſelves as bound by the tics of god nature and 
humanity, to uſe our utmoſt endeavors to help forward 
the happineſs of all other perſons; for there never was 
any man ſuch a moroſe and ſevere purſuer of virtue, ſuch 
an enemy to plcafure, that, though he ſet hard rules for 
men to undergo, much paia, many watchings, and other 
rigors, yet did not at the ſame time adviſe them to do all 
they could in order to relieve and caſe the miſerable, and 
who did not repreſent gent!:neſs and good-nature as amia- 
ble ditpoſitions. And from thence they infer, that if a 
man ought to advance the welfare and comfort of the reſt 
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of mankind, there being no virtue more proper and pecu: 
liar to our nature, than to eaſe the miſeries of others, tg 
free from trouble and anxiety, in furniſhing them with the 
comforts of life, in which pleaſure conſiſts, nature much 
more vigorouſly leads him to, do all this for himſelf. A 
life of pleaſure is either a real evil (and in that caſe we 
ought not to aſſiſt others in their purſuit of it, but, on the 
contrary, to keep them from it all we can, as from that 
which is moſt hurtful and deadly), or if it-is a good thing, 
ſo that we not only may, but ought, to help others to it; 
why then ought not a man to begin with himſelf ; fince 
no man can be more bound to look after the good of ano- 
ther than after his own; for nature cannot direct us to be 
good and kind to others, and yet at the ſame time to be 
unmerciful and cruel to ourſelves? Thus, as they define 
virtue to be living according to nature, ſo they imagine 
that nature prompts all people on to ſeek after pleaſure, as 
the end of all they do. They alſo obſerve, that in order 
to our ſupporting the pleaſures of life, nature inclines us 
to emer into ſociety ; for there is no man (6 much raiſed 
above the reſt of mankind as to be the only favorite of 
nature, who, on the contrary, ſcems to have placed on a 
level all thoſe that belong to the ſame ſpecies. Upon this 
they infer, that no man ought to ſeck his own convenien- 
cies ſo eagerly as to prejudice others; and therefore they 
think, that not only all agreements between private per- 
ſons ought to be obſerved, but likewiſe, that all thoſe laws 
ought to be kept, which cither a good prince has publiſh- 
ed in due form, or to which a people, that is neither op- 
preſſed with tyranny, nor circumvented by fraud, has 
con- 
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conſented, for diſtributing thoſe conveniencies of life 
which afford us all our pleaſurcs. 

They think it is an evidence of true wiſdom, for a 
man to purſue his own advantages, as far as the laws 
allow it. "They account it piety, to prefer the public 
good to one's private concerns; but they think it unjuſt, 
for a man to ſeek for pleaſure, by ſnatching another 
man's pleaſures from him. And on the contrary, they 
think it a fign of a gentle and good ſoul, for a man to 
diſpenſe with his own advantage for the good of others; 
and that by this means, a good man finds as much 
pleaſure one way, as he parts with another ; for as he 
may expect the like from others when he may come 
to nced it, fo if that ſhould fail him, yet the ſenſe of 
2 good action, and the reflections that he makes on the 
love and gratitude of thoſe whom he has ſo obliged, gives 
the mind more pleaſure, than the body could have found 
in that from which it had reſtrained itſelf: they are 
alſo perſuaded that God will make up the loſs of thoſe 
ſmall pleaſures, with a vaſt and endleſs joy, of which 
religion eaſily convinces a good ſoul. 

Thus upon an enquiry into the whole matter, they 
reckon that all our actions, and even all our virtues ter- 
minate in pleaſure, as in our chief end and greateſt 
happineſs ; and they call every motion or ſtate, either of 
body or mind, in which nature teaches us to delight, 
a pleaſure. Thus they cautiouſly limit pleaſure, only 
to thoſe appetites to which nature leads us; for they ſay 
that nature leads us only to thoſe delights to which 
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reafon as well as ſenſe carries us, and by which we nei. 
ther injure any other perſon, nor loſe the poſſeſſion of 
greater pleaſures, and of ſuch as draw no troubles after 
them; but they look upon thoſe delights which men 
by a footiſh, though common, miſtake, call pleaſure, 
as if they could change as eaſily the nature of things, ag 
the uſe of words, as things that greatly obſtruct their 
real happinefs, inſtead of advancing it, becauſe they fo 
entirely pofſeſs the minds of thoſe that are once captiva- 
ted by them, with a falſe notion of pleaſure, that there is 

no room left for plcaſures of a trucr or purer kind. 
There are many things that in themſelves have no. 
thing that is truly delightful : on the contrary, they 
have a good deal of bittcrneſs in them: and yet from 
dur perverſe appetites after forbidden objects, are not 
only ranked among the pleaſures, but are made even the 
greateſt deſigns of lite, Among thoſe who purſue theſe 
. ſophiſticated pleaſures, they reckon ſuch as I mentioned 
before, who think themſclves really the better for hay- 
ing fine clothes; in which they think they are doubly 
miſtaken, both in the opinion that they have of their 
clothes, and in that they have of themſelves ; for if 
you conſider the uſe of clothes, why ſhould a fine 
thread be. thought better than a coarſe one? And yet 
theſe men, as if they had ſome real advantages beyond 
- Others, and did not owe them wholly to their miſtakes, 
look big, ſeem to fancy themſelves to be more valu— 
able, and imagine that a reſpect is due to them for 
the ſake of a rich garment, to which they would not 
have 
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have pretended, if they had been more meanly clothed ; 
and even reſent it as an affront, if that reſpe& is not 
paid them. It is alſo a great folly to be taken with 
outward marks of reſpect, which ſignify nothing: for 
what true or real pleaſure can one man find in another's 
ſtanding bare, or making legs to him? Will the bend- 
ing another man's knees give eaſe to yours? And will 
the head's being bare cure the madneſs of yours? And 
yet it is wonderful to ſee how this falſe notion of pleaſure 
bewitches many, who delight themſelves with the fancy of 
their nobility, and are pleaſed with this conceit, that they 
are deſcended from anceſtors, who have been held for ſome 
ſucceſlions rich, and who have had great poſſeſſions z for 
this is all that makes nobility at preſent : vet they do not 
think themſelves a whit the leſs noble, though their imme- 
diate parents have left none of this wealth to them; or 
though they themſelves have ſquandered it away. The 
Utopians have no better opinion of thoſe, who are much ta- 
ken with gems and precious ſtones, and who account it a 
degree of happineſs, next to a divine one, if they can pur- 


chaſe one that is very extraordinary ; eſpecially if it be of 


that ſort of ſtones, that is then in greateſt requeſt; for the 
ſame ſort is not at all times univerſally of the ſame 
value; nor will men buy it, unleſs it be diſmounted 
and taken out of the gold; the jeweller is then made 
to give good ſecurity, and required ſolemnly to ſwear 
that the ſtone is true, that by ſuch an exact caution, a 
falſe one might not be bought inflead of a true: though 
if you were to examine it, your eye could find no dif- 
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ference between the counterfeit, and that which is true; ſ6 
that they are all one to you as much as if you were blind. 
Or can it be thought that they who' heap up an uſeleſs 
maſs of wealth, not for any uſe that it is to bring 
them, but merely to pleaſe themſelves with the eontem- 
plation of it, enjoy any true pleaſure in it? Fhe delight 
they find, is only a falſe ſhadow of joy : thoſe are no 
better, whoſe error is ſomewhat different from the for- 
mer, and who hide it, out of their fear of loſing it; for 
what other name can fit the hiding it in the earth, or 
rather the reſtoring it to it again, it being thus cut 
off from being uſeful, either to its owner, or to the 
reſt of mankind? And yet the owner having hid it care- 
fully, is glad, becauſe he thinks he is now ſure of it. 
If it ſhould be ſtole, the owner, though he might live 
perhaps ten years after the theft, of which he knew no- 
thing, would find no difference between his having, or 
loſing it; for both ways it was equally uſcleſs to him. 
Among thoſe fooliſh purſuers of pleaſure, they reckon 
all that delight in hunting, in fowling, or gaming: of 
whoſe madneſs they have only heard, for they have no 
ſuch things among them : but they have aſked us, what 
ſort of pleaſure is it that men cam find in throwing the 
dice? For if there were any pleaſure in it, they think 
the doing it ſo often ſhould give one a ſurfeit of it: and 
what pleaſure can one find in hearing the barking and howl- 
ing of dogs, which ſeem rather odious than plzafant ſounds ? 
Nor can they comprehend. the pleaſure of ſceing dogs run 
after a hare, more than of ſeeing one dog run after an- 
other; for if the fecing them run is that which gives 
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the pleaſure, you have the ſame entertainment to the eyt 
on both theſe occaſions ; ſince that is the ſame in both 
caſes: but if the pleaſure lies in ſeeing the hare killed 
and torn by the dogs, this ought rather to ſtir pity, that 
a weak, harmleſs and fearful hare, ſhould be devoured 
by ſtrong, fierce, and cruel dogs. Therefore all this 
buſineſs of hunting, is, among the Utopians, turned 
over to their butchers ; and thoſe, as has been already 
ſaid, are all ſlaves: and they look on hunting, as one 
of the baſeſt parts of a butcher's work : for they account 
it both more profitable, and more decent to kill thoſe 
beaſts that are more neceſſary and uſeful to mankind z 
whereas the killing and tearing of fo ſmall and miſera- 
ble an animal, can only attra& the huntſman with a 
falſe ſhow of pleaſure, from which he can reap but ſmall 
advantage. They look on the deſire of the bloodſhed, 
even of beaſts, as a mark of a mind that is already 
corrupted with cruelty, or that at leaſt by the frequent 
returns of ſo brutal a pleaſure, muſt degenerate into it. 

Thus, though the rabble of mankind look upon theſe, 
and on innumerable other things - of the ſame nature, 
as pleaſures; the Utopians on the contrary obſerving, 
that there is nothing in them truly pleaſant, conclude, 
that they are not to be reckoned among pleaſures : for 
though theſe things may create ſome tickling in the ſenſes, 
(which ſeems to be a true notion of pleaſure) yet they 
imagine that this docs not ariſe from the thing itſelf, 
but from a depraved cuſtom, which may fo vitiate a 
man's taſte, that bitter things may paſs for ſwcet ; as 
women with child think pitch or tallow taſte ſweeter 
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than honey; but as a man's ſenſe when corrupted, either 
by a diſcaſe, or ſome ill habit, does not change the 
nature of other things, ſo neither can it change the 
nature of pleaſure. 

They reckon up ſeveral ſorts of pleaſures, which they 
call true ones: ſome belong to the body, and others to 
the mind. The pleaſures of the mind lie in know- 
ledge, and in that delight which the contemplation of 
truth carries with it; to which they add the joyful re- 
flections on a well-ſpent life, and the aſſured hopes of 
2 future happineſs. They divide the pleaſures of the 
body into two ſorts; the one is that which gives our 
ſenſes ſome real delight, and is performed, either by re- 
cruiting nature, and ſupplying thoſe parts which feed 
the internal heat of life by cating and drinking : or 
when nature is eaſed of any ſurcharge that oppreſſes it; 
when we are relieved from ſudden pain, or that which 
- ariſes from ſatisfying the appetite which nature has 
wiſely given to lead us ta the propagation of the ſpecies. 
There is another kind of pleaſure that ariſes neither 
from our receiving what the body requires, nor its be- 
ing relieved when overcharged, and yet by a ſecret, un- 
ſeen virtue affects the ſenſes, raiſes the paſſions, and ſtrikes 
the mind with generous impreſſions; this is the plea- 
ſure that ariſes from muſic. Another kind of bodily 
pleaſure is that, which reſults from an undiſturbed and 
vigorous conſtitution of body, when life and active ſpi- 
rits ſeem to actuate every part. This lively health, 
when entirely free from all mixture of pain, of itſelf 
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gires an inward pleaſure, independent of all external 
objects of delight; and though this pleaſure does not ſo 
powerfully affect us, nor act ſo ſtrongly on the ſenſes 
as ſome of the others, yet it may be eſteemed as the 
greateſt of all pleaſures, and almoſt all the Utopians 
reckon it the foundation and baſis of all the other joys 
of life; ſince this alone makes the ſtate of life eaſy and 
deſirable; and when this is wanting, a man is really ca- 
pable of no other pleaſure. They look upon freedom 
from pain, if it does not riſe from perfect health, to 
be a ſtate of ſtupidity, rather than of pleaſure. This 
ſubject has been very narrowly canvaſſed among them; 
and it has been debated whether a firm and entire health 
could be called a pleaſure, or not? Some have thought 
that there was no pleaſure, but what was excited by 
ſome ſenſible motion in the body. But this opinion 
has been long ago excluded from among them, ſo that 
now they almoſt univerſally agree, That health is the 
greateſt of all bodily pleafurcs ; and that as there is a 
pain in fickneſs, which is as oppoſite in its nature to plea- 
ſure, as fickneſs itſelf is to health; ſo they hold, that 
health is accompanied with pleaſure: and if any ſhould 
lay, that ſickneſs is not really pain, but that it only 
carries pain along with it, they look upon that as a 
fetch of ſubtilty, that does not much altcr the matter, 
It is all one in their opinion, whether it be ſaid, that 
health is in itſelf a pleaſure, or that it begets a plea- 
| ure, as fire gives heat; ſo it be granted, that all thoſe 
whoſe health is entire, have a true pleaſure in the en- 
Joyment of it: and they reaſon thus, What is the plea- 
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ſure of eating, but that a man's health which had been 
weakened, does, with the aſſiſtance of food, drive away 
hunger, and ſo reeruiting itſelf, recovers its former vigour } 
And being thus refreſhed, it finds a pleaſure in that 
conflict: and if the conflict is pleaſure, the victory 
muſt yet breed a greater pleaſure, except we fancy that 
it becomes ſtupid as ſoon as it has obtained that which 
it purſued, and ſo neither knows nor rejoices in its 
own welfare. If it is ſaid, that health cannot be felt, 
they abſolutely. deny it; for what man is in health, 
that does not perceive it when he is awake? Is there 
any man that is ſo dull and ſtupid, as not to acknow. 
ledge that he feels a delight in health? And what is de. 
| light, but another name for pleaſure ? | 
But of all pleaſures, they eſteem thoſe to be moſt va. 
lnable that lie in the mind ; the chief of which ariſe 
out of true virtue, and the witneſs of a good conſcience. 
They account health the chief pleaſure that belongs to the 
body ; for they think that the pleaſure of eating and drink- 
ing, and all the other delights of ſenſe, are only ſo far 
defirable, as they give or maintain health : but they are 
not pleaſant in. themſelves, otherwiſe than as they re- 
fiſt thoſe impreſſions that our natural infirmities are ſtill 
making upon us: for as a wiſe man defires rather 
to avoid diſeaſes, than to take phyſic ; and to be 
free from pain, rather than to find eaſe by remedies : 
ſo it is more defirable, not to need this ſort of plea- 
ſure, than to be obliged to indulge it. If any man ima- 
gines that there is a real happineſs in theſe, enjoyments, 
he muſt then confeſs that he would be the happieſt of all 
men, 
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men, if he were to lead his life in perpetual hunger, 
thirſt, and itching, and by conſequence in perpetual 
eating, drinking, and ſcratching himſelf ; which any one 
may eaſily ſee would be not only a baſe but a miſerable 
ſtate of a life. Theſe are indeed the loweſt of plea- 
ſures, and the leaſt pure: for we can never reliſn them, 
but when they are mixed with the contrary pains. The 
pain of hunger muſt give us the pleaſure of eating ; and 
here the pain out-balances the pleaſure: and as the 
pain is more vehement, ſo it laſts much longer; for as 
it begins before the pleaſure, ſo it does not ceaſe, but 
with the pleaſure that extinguiſhes it, and both expire 
together : they think, therefore, none of thoſe pleaſures 
are to be valued, any further than as they are neceſſary; 
yet they rejoice in them, and with due gratitude acknow- 
ledge the tenderneſs of the great Author of nature, who 
has planted in us appetites, by which thoſe things that 
are neceſſary for our preſervation, are likewiſe made 
pleaſant to us. For how miſerable a thing would life 
be, it thoſe daily diſeaſes of hunger and thirſt, were to 
be carried off by ſuch bitter drugs, as we muſt uſe for 
thoſe diſeaſes that return ſeldomer upon us? And thus 
theſe pleaſant as well as proper gifts of nature, maintain 
the ſtrength and the ſprightlineſs of our bodies. 

They alſo entertain themſclves with the other delights 
let in at their eyes, their ears, and their noſtrils, as the 
pleaſant reliſhes and ſeaſonings of life, which nature ſeems 
to have marked out peculiarly for man: ſince no other 
fort of animals contemplates the figure and beauty of the 
univerſe ; nor is delighted with ſmells, any farther than 
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as they diſtinguiſh meats by them; nor do they appre- 
hend the concords or difcords of found; yet in all 
pleaſures whatſoever, they take care that a leſſer joy does 
not hinder a greater, and that pleaſure may never 
breed pain, which they think always follows diſho. 
neſt pleaſures. But they think it madneſs. for a man 
to wear out the beauty of his face, or the force of * 
his natural ſtrength ; to corrupt the ſprightlineſs of his 
body by ſloth and lazineſs, or to waſte it by faFing ; 
that it is madneſs to weaken the ſtrength of his conſti. 
tution, and rejcct the other delights of life; unleſs by 
renouncing his own ſatisfaction, he can either ſerve the 
public, or promote the happineſs of others, for which 
he expects a greater recompence from God. So that they 
look on ſuch a courſe of lite, as the mark of a mind 
that is both cruel to itſelf, and ungrateful to the Author 
of nature, as if we would not be beholden to him for 
his favours, and therefore reject all his bleſſings ; as one 
who ſhould afflict himſelf for the empty ſhadow of virtue; 
or tor no better end, than to render himſelf capable of bear- 
ing thcſe misfortunes which poſſibly will never happen. 
This is their notion of virtue and of pleaſure ; they 
think that no man's reaſon can carry him to a truer idea 
of them, unleſs ſome diſcovery from heaven ſhould in- 
ſpire him with ſublimer notions. I have not now the 
leiſure to examine, whether they think right or wrong in 
this matter: nor do I judge it neceſſary, for I have only 
undertaken to give you an account of their conſtitution, 
but not to defend all their principles. I am fure, that 
whatſoever may be ſaid of their notions, there is not in 
the 
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che whole world, either a better people or a happier go- 
vernment: their bodies are vigorous and lively; and 
though they are but of a middle ſtature, and have neither 
the fruitfulleſt ſoil, nor the pureſt air in the world; yet 
they fortify themſelves ſo well by their temperate courſe 
of life, againſt the unhealthineſs of their air, and by 
their induſtry they ſo cultivate their ſoil, that there is no 
where to be ſeen a greater increaſe, both of corn and 
cattle, nor are there any where healthier men, and freer 
from diſeaſes : for one may there ſee reduced to practice, 
not only all the art that the huſbandman employs: in 
manuring and improving an ill foil, but whole woods 
plucked up by the roots, and in other places new ones 
planted, where there were none before. Their principal 
motive for this, is the convenience of carriage, that their 
timber may be either near their towns, or growing on 
the banks of the ſea, or of ſome rivers, ſo as to be float- 
ed tothem ; for it is a harder wo rk to carry wood at any 
diſtance over land, than corn. The people are induſtri- 
ous, apt to learn, as well as cheerful and pleaſant ; and 
none can endure more labour, when it is neceſſary; but 
except in that caſe they love their caſe. They are un- 
wearied purſuers of knowledge; for when we had given 
them ſome hints of the learning and diſcipline of the 
Greeks, concerning whom we only inſtructed them, (for 
we know that there was nothing among the Romans, 
except their hiſtorians and their pocts, that they would 
value much) it was ſtrange to ſce how eagerly they were 
{et on learning that language: we began to read a lit- 
tle of It to them , rather in compliance with their im- 
portunity, 
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portunity, than out of any hopes of their reaping fron 
it any great advantage: but after a very ſhort trial, ve 
found they made ſuch progreſs, that we ſaw our labour 
was like to be more ſucceſstul than we could have ex. 
pected. They learned to write their characters, and tg 
pronounce their language fo exactly, had ſo quick an 
apprehenſion, they remembered it fo fa:thfully, and be- 
came ſo ready and correct in the uſe of it, that it would 
have looked like a miracle, if the greater part of thoſe 
whom we taught had not been men both of extraox. 
dinary capacity, and of a fit age for inſtruction : they 
were for the greateſt part choſen from among their learn. 
ed men, by their chief counſel, though ſome ſtudied it 
of their own accord. In three years time they became 
maſters of the whole language, fo that they read thc 
beſt of the Greek authors very exactly. I am indced 
apt to think, that they learned that language the more 
eaſily, from its having ſome relation to their own: I be- 
lieve that they were a colony of the Greeks ; for though 
their language comes nearer the Perſian, yet they retain 
many names, both for their towns and magiſtrates, 
that are of Greek derivation. I happened to carry a 
great many books with me, inſtead of merchandiſe, when 
I ſailed my fourth voyage; for I was fo far from think- 
ing of ſoon coming back, that I rather thought never to 
have returned at all, and I gave them all my books, 
among which were many of Plato's and ſome of Ariſto- 
tle's works. I had alſo Theophraſtus on plants, which to 
my great regret, was imperfect: for having laid it carc- 
leſsly by while we were at fea, a monkey had ſeized 

upon 


n it and in many places torn out the leaves. They 
have no books of grammar, gut Laſcares, for I did not 
carry, Theodorus with me; nor have they any dictionaries 
but Heſichius and Dioſc orides. They eſteem Plutarch 
highly, and were much taken with Lucian's wit, and 
wich his pleaſant way of writing. As for the poets, 
they have Ariſtophanes, Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles 
of Aldus's edition; and for hiſtorians, Thucidides, He- 
rodotus and Herodian. One of my companions, Thri- 
cius Apinatus, happened to carry with him ſome of 
Hippocrates's works, and Galen's Microtechne, which 
they hold in great eſtimation ; for though there is no 
nation in the world that needs phyſic ſo little as they 
do, yet there is not any that honours it ſo much: they 
reckon the Knowledge of it one of the pleaſanteſt and 
moſt profitable parts of philoſophy, by which, as they 
fearch into the ſcerets of nature, fo they not only find 
this ſtudy highly agreeable, but think that ſuch enqui- 
rics ure very acceptable tothe Author of nature; and ima- 
pine, that as he, like the inventers of curious engines 
amongſt mankind, has expoſed this great machine of 
the univerſe, to the view of the only creatures capable of 
contemplating it, fo an exact and curious obſerver, who 
admires his workmanthip, is much more acceptable to 
him than one of the herd, who like a beaſt incapable of 
reaſon, looks on this glorious ſcene with the eyes of a 
dull and unconcerned ſpectator. 

The minds of the Utopians, when fenced with a love 
tor learning, are very ingenious in diſcovering all ſuch 
arts as are neceilary to carry it to perfection. To things 
they 
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they owe to us, the manufacture of paper, and the ar; 
of printing: yet they are not ſo entirely indebted to vs 
for theſe diſcoveries, but that a greater part of the inven. 
tion was their own. We ſhewed them fome books print. 
ed by Aldus, we explained to them the way of making 
paper, and the myſtery of printing ; but as we had ne. 
ver practiſed theſe arts, we deſcribed them in a erude 
and ſuperficial manner. They ſeized the hints we gave 
them, and though at firſt they could not arrive at per. 
feQion, yet by making many eflays, they at laſt found 
out, and corrected all their errors, and conquered every 
difficulty. Before this they only wrote on parchment, 
on reeds, or on the barks of trees; but now they have 
eſtabliſhed the manufaQures of paper, and ſet up print- 
ing - preſſes, ſo that if they had but a good number of 
Greek authors, they would be quickly ſupplied with ma- 
ny copies of them : at preſent, though they have no more 
than thoſe I have mentioned, vet by ſeveral impreſſions, 
they have multiplied them into many thouſands, If any 
man was to go among them, that had ſome extraordinary 
talent, or that by much travelling had obſerved the cul- 
toms of many nations, (which made us to be fo well 
received) he would receive a hearty welcome ; for they 
are very deſirous to know the ſtate of the whole world. 
Very few go among them on the account of traffic, for 
what can a man carrv to them but iron, or gold, or 
ſilver, which merchants deſire rather to export, than im- 
port to a ſtrange country : and as for their exportation, 
they think it better to manage that themſelves, than to 


leave it to foreigners, for by this means, as they under— 
ſtand 
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Rand the ſtate of the neighbouring countries better, ſo 
they keep up the art of navigation, which cannot be 
maintained but by much practice. 


_——————o_n— Q_——_—_ 


OF THEIR SLAVES, 


AND OF THEIR 


MARRIAGES. 


Tury do not make ſlaves of priſoncrs of war, except 
thoſe that are taken in battle; nor of the ſons of 
their flaves, nor of thofe of other nations: the ſlaves 
among them, arc only ſuch as are condemned to that 
ſtate of life for the eommiſſion of ſome crime, or 
which is more common, fuch as their merchants find con- 
demned to die in thofe parts to which they trade, whom 
they ſometimes redeem at low rates; and in other places 
have them for nothing. They are kept at perpctual la- 
bour, and are always chained, but with this difference, 
that their own natives are treated much worſe than others; 
they are conſidered as more proflizate than the reſt, and 
fince they could not be reſtrained by the adrantages of fo 
excellent an education, arc judged worthy of harder uſage. 
Another fort of ſlaves, are the poor of tl neighbouring 
countries, who offer of their own accord to come and 


ſerve them; they treat theſe better, and uſe them in alt 


ether reſpeRs, as well as their own countrvmcn, except 


their 
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their impoſing more labour upon them, which is no hard 
taſk to thoſe that have been accuſtomed to it; and if 
any of theſe have a mind to go back to their own coun. 
try, which indeed falls out but ſeldom, as they do not 
force them to ſtay, ſo they do not fend them away empty 
handed. 

I have already told you with what care they look 
after their ſick, fo that nothing is left undone that can 
contribute either to their eaſe or health : and for thoſe 
who are taken with fixed and incurable difeaſes, they uſe 
all poſſible ways to cheriſh them, and to make their 
lives as comfortable as poſlible : they viſit them often, 
and take great pains to make their time paſs off cafily ; 
but when any is taken with a torturing and lingering 
pain, ſo that there is no hope, either of recovery or 
eaſe, the prieſts and magiſtrates come and exhort them, 
that fince they are now unable to go on with the buſi- 
nels of life, are become a burden to themſclves, and 
to all about them, and they have really outlived them- 
ſelves, they ſhould no longer nouriſh ſuch a rooted dif- 
temper, but chooſe rather to die, fince they cannot live, 
but in much miſery ; being affured, that if they thus 
deliver themſelves from torture, or are willing that 
others ſhould do it, they ſhall be happy after death. Since 
by their acting thus, they loſe none of the pleaſures, but 
only the troubles of life ; they think they behave not on- 
ly reaſonably, Fut in a manner conſiſtent with religion 
and piety; becauſe they follow the advice given them by 
their pricſts, who are the expounders of the will of God. 
Such as are wrought on by theſe perſuaſions, either ſtarve 
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themſelves of their own accord, or take opium, and by 
that means die without pain. But no man is forced on 
this way of ending his life; and if they cannot be per- 
ſuaded to it, this does not induce them to fail in their 
attendance and care of them : but as they beheve that 
a voluntary death, when it is choſen upon ſuch an au- 
thority, is very honourable ;. ſo if any man takes away 
his own life, without the approbation of the prieſts and 
the ſenate, they give him none of the honours of a de- 
cent funeral, but throw his body into a ditch. 
Their women are not marricd before eighteen, nor 
their men before two and twenty ; and if any of them 
run into forbidden embraces before marriage, they are 
ſevercly puniſhed, and the privilege of marriage is denied 
them, unleſs they can obtain a ſpecial warrant from the 
prince. Such diforders caſt a great reproach upon the 
maſter and miſtreſs of the family in which they happen ; 
for it is ſuppoſed, that they have failed in their duty. 
The reaſon of puniſhing this ſo ſeverely, is, becauſe they 
think that if they were not ſtrictly reſtrained from all 
vagrant appetites, very few would engage in a ſtate in 
which they venture the quiet of their whole lives, by being 
confined to one perſon, and are obliged to endure all 
the inconveniences with which it is accompanied. In 
chooſing their wives, they uſe a method that would ap- 
pear to us very abſurd and ridiculous, but it 1s con- 
ſtantly obſerved among them, and is accounted perfectly 
confiltent with wiſdom. Before marriage, ſome grave 
matron preſents the bride-naked, whether ſhe is a virgin 
er a widow, to the bridegroom ; and after that, ſome 
H 5 a ns 
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grave man preſents the bridegroom naked to the bride, 
We indeed both laughed at this, and condemned it as 
very indecent. But they, on the other hand, wondered 


at the folly of the men of all other nations; who if 


they are but to buy a horſe of a ſmall value, are ſo 
cautious, that they will fee every part of him, and take 
off both his ſaddle, and all his other tackle, that there 


may -be no ſceret ulcer hid under any of them; and 


that yet in the choice of a wife, on which depends the hap. 
pineſs or unhappineſs of the reſt of his life, a man ſhould 
venture upon truſt, and only ſce about an hands. breadth 
of the face, all the reſt of the body being covered; 
under which there may lie hid what may be contagious, 
as well as loathſome. All men are not fo wiſe, as to 
chooſe a woman only for her good qualitics ; and even 
wife men confider the body, as that which adds not 
a little to the mind: and it is certain, there may be 
tome ſuch actormity covered with the clothes, as may 
totally alicnate a man from his wife, when it is too 
late to part with her: if ſuch a thing is diſcovered at- 
ter marriage, a man has no remedy but patience : they 
therefore think it is reaſonable, that there ſhould be 
good proviſion made againſt ſuch miſchievous frauds. 
There was ſo much the more reaſon for them to 
make a regulation in this matter, becauſe they are the 
only people of thoſe parts that neither allow of polygamy, 
nor of divorces, except in the cafe of adultery, or inſuf- 
fcrable perverſeneſs: for in theſe caſes the ſenate diſſolves 
the marriage, and grants the injured perſon leave to 


marry again; but the guilty are made infainous, and are 
never 
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never allowed the privilege of a ſecond marriage. None are 
ſuffered to put away their wives againſt their wills, from 
any great calamity that may have fallen on their perſons, 
for thev look on it as the height of cruelty and treachery 
to abandon either of the married perſons, when they 
need moſt the tender care of their conſort; and that 
chiefly in the caſe of old age, which as it carries many 
diſeaſes along with it, ſo it is a diſcaſe of itſelf. But 
it frequently falls out, that when a married couple do 
not well agree, they by mutual conſent ſeparate; and find 
out other perſons with whom they hope they may live 
more happily: yet this is not done, without obtaining 
leave of the ſenate ; which never admits of a divorce, 
but upon a ſtrict enquiry made, both by the ſenators 
and their wives, into the grounds upon which it is de- 
fired ; and cven when they are fatisfied concerning the 
reaſons of it, they go on but ſlowly, for they imagine that 
too great eaſineſs, in granting leave for new marriages, 
would very much ſhake the kindneſs of married people. 
They puniſh ſeverely thoſe that defile the marriage- bed: 
If both parties are married, they arc divorced, and the 
injured perſons may marry one another, or whom they 
pleaſe ; but the adulterer and the adultereſs are con- 
demned to ſlavery. Yet if either of the injured per- 


ſons cannot ſhake off the love of the married perſon, 


they may live with them till in that ſtate ; but they 
muſt follow them to that labour to which the ſlaves are 
condemned; and ſometimes the repentance of the con— 
demned, together with the unſhaken kindneſs cf the in- 
nocent and injured perſon, has prevailed ſo far wich the 
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prince, that he has taken off the ſentence : but thoſe that 
relapſe, after they are once pardoned, are puniſhed with 
death, | 

Their law does not determine the puniſhment for 
other erimes; but that is left to the ſenate, to temper 
it according to the circumſtances of the fact. Huſbands 
have power to correct their wives, and parents to chaſ- 
tiſe their children, unleſs the fault is ſo great, that a 
public puniſhment is thought neceſſary for ſtriking ter- 
ror into others. For the moſt part, ſlavery is the pu— 
niſhment even of the (greateſt erimes; for as that is no 
leſs terrible to the criminals themſelves than death, fo 
they. think the preſerving them in a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude, is more for the intereſt of the common- wealth, 
than Killing them : fince as their labour is a greater 
benefit to the public, than their death could be; ſo the 
fight of their miſery is a more laſting terror to other 
men, than that which would be given by their death. 
If their ſlaves rebel, and will not bear their yoke, and 
ſubmit to the labour that is enjoined them, they are 
treated as wild beaſts that cannot be kept in order, nei- 
ther bv a priſon, nor by their chains; and are at laſt 
put to death, But thoſe who bear their puniſhment pa- 
tiently, and are ſo much wrought on by that preſſure, that 
Lies ſo hard on them, that it appears they are really more 
troubled for the crimes they have committed, than for the 
miſcrics they ſuffer, are not out of hope, but that at laſt ei- 
ther the prince will, by his prerogative, or the people, by 
their intereeſſion, reſtore them again to their liberty, or 
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at leaſt very much mitigate their ſlavery. He that 
tempts a married woman to adultery, is no leſs ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, than he that commits it ; for they believe 
that a deliberate deſign to commit a crime, is equal 
to the fact itſelf ; ſince its not taking effect does not 
make the perſon that miſcarried in his attempt at all 
the leſs guilty. | 

They take great pleaſure in fools, and as it is thought 
a baſe and unbecoming thing to uſe them ill, ſo they do 
not think it amiſs for people to divert themſelves with 
their folly : and, in their opinion, this is a great advan- 
tage to the fools themſelves : for if men were ſo ſullen and 
ſevere, as not at all to pleaſe themſelves with their ridi- 
culous behaviour, and fooliſh ſayings, which is all that 
they can do to recommend themſelves to others, it could 
not be expected that they would be ſo well provided for, 
nor ſo tenderly uſed as they muſt otherwiſe be, If any 
man ſhould reproach another for his being miſhaped or 
imperfect in any part of his body, it would not at all 
be thought a reflection on the perſon ſo treated, but it 
would be accounted ſcandalcus in him that had upbraided 
another with that he could not help. It is thought a 
fign of a ſluggiſh and ſordid mind, not to preſerve care- 
fully one's natural beauty ; but it is likewiſe infamous 
among them to uſe paint. They all fee that no beauty 
recommends a wife ſo much to her huſband, as the pro- 
bity of her life, and her . obedience: for as ſome few 
are catched and held only by beauty, ſo all are attracted 
by the other cxcellencics which charm all the world. 
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As they fright men from committing crimes by pu— 
niſhments, ſo they invite them to the love of virtue, by 
public honours : therefore they erect ſtatues to the ' me. 
morics of ſuch worthy men as have deſerved well of their 
country, and ſet theſe in their market-places, both to 
perpetuate the remembrance of their actions, and to be 
an incitement to their poſterity to follow their example, 

If any man aſpires to any office, he is ſure never to 
compaſs it: they all live eaſily together, for none of the 
magiſtrates are either inſolent or eruel to the people : 
they affect rather to be called fathers, and by being really 
ſo, they well deſerve the name; and the people pay them 
all the marks of honour the more freely, beauſe none 
are cxaQed from them. The prince himſelf has no diſ- 
tinction, either of garments, or of a crown ; but is only 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſheat of corn carried before him; as the 
high prieſt is alſo known by his being preceded by a per- 
ſon carrying a wax light, 

They have but few laws, and ſuch is their conſti— 
tution, that they need not many. They very much con- 
demn other nations, whoſe laws, together with the com- 
mentaries on them, ſwell up to ſo many volumes ; for 
they think it an unreaſonable thing to oblige men to obey 
a body of laws, that are both of ſuch a bulk, and fo 
dark as not to be read and underſtood by every one of 
the ſubjeas. 

They have no lawyers among them, for they conſider 
them as a fort of people, whoſe profeſſion it is to diſ- 
guiſe matters and to wreſt the laws; and therefore they 
think it is much better that every man ſhould plead his 

own 
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own cauſe, and truſt it to the judge, as in other places 
the client truſts it to a counſellor. By this means they 
both cut off many delays, and find out truth more certainly: 
for after the parties have laid open the merits of the cauſe, 


without thoſe artifices - which lawyers are apt to ſuggeſt, 


the judge examines the whole matter, and ſupports 
the ſimplicity of ſuch well-meaning perſons, whom other- 
wiſe crafty men would be ſure to run down: and thus 
they aveid thoſe evils, which appear very remarkably 
among all thoſe nations that labour under a vaſt load of 
laws. Every one of them is ſkilled in their law, for as 
it is a very ſhort ſtudy, ſo the plaineſt meaning of which 
words are capable, is always the ſenſe of their laws. And 
they argue thus ; all laws are promulgated for this end, 
that every man may know his duty ; and therefore the 
plaineſt and moſt obvious ſenſe of the words, is that 
which ought to be put upon them; ſince a more refined 
expoſition cannot be eafily comprehended, and would 
only ſerve to make the laws hecome uſeleſs to the great- 
er part of mankind, and eſpecially to thoſe who need 
moſt the direction of them: for it is all one, not to 
make a law at all, or to couch it in ſuch terms, that 
without a quick apprehenſion, and much ſtudy, a man 
cannot find out the true meaning of it; fince the general- 
ty cf mankind are both fo dull, and ſo much employed 
in their ſeveral trades, that they have neither the leiſure 
nor the capacity requiſite for ſuch an enquiry. 

Some of their neighbours, who are maſters of their 
own liberties, having long ago, by the aſſiſtance of the 
U topians, ſhaken off the yoke of tyranny ; and being much 


H. 4 taken 
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taken with thoſe virtues which they obſerve among them, 
have come to defire that they would ſend magiſtrates to 
govern them ; ſome changing them every year, and others 
every five years. At the end of their government, they 
bring them back to Utopia, with great expreſſions of ho- 
hour and eftcem, and carry away others to govern in 
their ſtead. In this they ſeem to have fallen upon a 
very good expedient for their own happineſs and ſafety ; 
for ſince the good or ill condition of a nation depends fo 
much upon their magiſtrates, they could not have made 
a better choice, than by pitching on men whom no ad- 
vantages can bias ; for wealth is of no uſe to them, fince 
they muſt ſo ſoon go back to their own country; and they 
being ſtrangers among them, are not engaged in any of 
their heats or animoſities : and it is certain, that when 
public judicatories” are ſwayed, either by avarice or par- 
tial affections, there muſt follow a diſſolution of juſtice, 
the chief ſinew of ſociety. 

The Utopians call thoſe nations that come and aſk 
magiſtrates from them, neighbours ; but thoſe to whom 
they have been of more particular ſervice, friends. 
And as all other nations are perpetually either making 
leagues or breaking them, they never enter into an alli- 
ance with any ſtate. They think leagues are uſeleſs 
things, and believe, that if the common ties of huma- 
nity do not knit men together, the faith of promiſes will 
have no great effect: and they are the more confirmed 
in this, by what they ſee among the nations round about 
them, who are no ſtri& obſervers of leagues and treaties. 
We know how religicuſly they are obſerved in Europe; 
9 more 
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more particularly where the Chriſtian doctrine is re- 
ceived, among whom they are ſacred and inviolable. 
Which is partly owing to the juſtice and goodneſs of the 
princes themſelves, and partly to the reverence they pay to 
the popes : who as they are moſt religious obſervers of their 
own promiſes, ſo they exhort all other princes to per- 
form theirs; and when fainter methods do not prevail, 
they compel them to it by the ſeverity of the paſtoral 
cenſure ; and think that it would be the moſt indecent 
thing poſſible, if men who are particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of the faithful, ſhould not religiouſly keep the faith 
of their treaties. But in that new-found world, which 
is not more diſtant from us in ſituation, than the peo- 
ple are in their manners and courſe of life, there is no 
truſting to leagues, even though they were made with 
all the pomp of the moſt ſacred ceremonies : on the con- 
trary, they are on this account the ſooner broken, ſome 
ſight pretence being found in the words of the treaties, 
which are purpoſely couched in ſuch ambiguous terms, 
that they can never be ſo ſtrictly bound, but they will 
always find ſome loop-hole to eſcape at; and thus they 
break both their leagues and their faith. And this 
is done with ſuch impudence, that thoſe very men who 
value themſelves on having ſuggeſted theſe expedients to 
their princes, would with a haughty ſcorn, declaim againſt 
ſuch craft, or to ſpeak plainer, ſuch fraud and deceit, if 
they found private men make ule of it in their bargains 
and would readily ſay, that they deſerved to be hanged. 
By this means it is, that all ſort of Juſtice, paſſes in 
the world, for a low-ſpirited and vulgar virtue, far be- 
low 
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low the dignity of royal greatneſs. Or at leaſt, there ate ; 
fet up two ſorts of juſtice : the one is mean, and creeps | 
on the ground, and therefore becomes none but the lower | 
part of mankind, and, fo muſt be kept in ſeverely by 
many reſtraints, that it may not break out beyond the 
bounds that are ſet to it. The other is the peculiar 
virtue of princes, which as it is more majeſtic than 
that which becomes the rabble, ſo takes a freer compaſs; 
and thus lawful and unlawful, are only meaſured by 
pleaſure and intereſt. 'T heſe practices of the princes that 
lie about Utopia, who make ſo little account of thcir 
faith, ſeem to be the reaſons that determine them to 
engage in no confederacies : perhaps they would change 
their mind if they lived among us: but yet though trea- 
tics were more rcligiouſly obſerved, they would ſtill diſ- 
like the cuſtom of making them ; fince the world has 
taken up a falſe maxim upon it, as if there were no tie 
of nature uniting one nation to another, only ſeparated 
perhaps by a mountain, or a river, and that all were 
born in a ſtate of hoſtility, and ſo might lawfully do 
all that miſchief to their neighbours, againſt which there 
is no proviſion made by treatics : and that when treaties 
are made, they do not cut off the enmity, or reſtrain 
the licenſe of preying upon cach other, if by the unſkil- 
fulneſs of wording them, ticre are not effedual proviſo's 
made againſt them. They, on the other hand, judge, 
that no man is to be eſteemed our enemy that has never 
injured us; and that the partnerſhip of the human na- 
ture, is inſtead of a league. And that Kindneſs and 
good nature unite men more effectually, and with greater 

ſtrength 
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frength than any agreements whatſoever ; ſince thereby 
the engagements of men's hearts become ſtronger, than 
the bond and obligation of words. 


— ———C AE RI DP mm—— 


OF THEIR 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


T uey deteſt war as a very brutal thing ; and which, 
to the reproach of human nature, is more praiſed by 
men, than by any fort of beaſts : they, in oppoſition 
to the ſentiments of almoſt all other nations, think that 
there is nothing more inglorious than that glory that is 
gained by war: and therefore though they accuſtom them- 
ſelves daily to military exerciſes, and the diſcipline of 
war, in which not only their men, but their women 


likewiſe, are traincd up, that in cafes of neceſſity, they 


may not be quite uſeleſs : yet they do not raſhly engage in 
war, unleſs it be either to defend themſelves, or their 
friends, from any unjuſt aggreſſors; or out of good na- 
ture, or in compaſſion aſſiſt an oppreſſed nation, in ſhak- 
ing off the yoke of tyranny, They indeed help their 
friends, not only in defenſive, but alſo in offenſive wars : 


but they never do that, unleſs they had been conſulted 


before the breach was made, and being ſatisfied with 
the grounds on which they went, they had found that 
all demands of reparation were rejected, ſo that a war was 

unavoid- 
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unavoidable, This they think to be not only juſt, when 
one neighbour makes an inroad on another, by public or- 
der, and carry away the ſpoils; but when the merchants 
of one country are oppreſſed in another, either under pre- 
tence of ſome unjuſt laws, or by the perverſe wreſting of 
good ones. This they count a juſter cauſe of war than 
the other, becauſe thoſe injuries are done under ſome co. 
lour of laws. This was the only ground of that war in 
which they engaged with the Nephelogetes againſt the 
Alcopolitancs, a liitle before our time: for the merchan:s 
of the former having, as they thought, met with preat 
injuſtice among the latter, which whether it was in itſelf 
right or wrong, drew on a terrible war, in which many 
of their neighbours were engaged; and their keenneſs in 
carrying it on, being ſupported by their ſtrength in main- 
taining it; it not only ſhook ſome very flouriſhing ſtates, 
and very much afflidted others, but after a ſcries of 
much miſchict, ended in the intire conqueſt and ſlavery of 
the Aleopolitanes, who though before the war, they were 
in all reſpects much ſuperior to the Nephelogetes, were 
yet ſubdued: but though the Utopians had aſſiſted them 
in the war, yet they pretended to no ſhare of the ſpoil, 
But though they ſo vigorouſly aſſiſt their friends in ob- 
taining reparation for the injuries they have received in at- 
fairs of this nature, yet if any ſuch frauds were commit- 
ted againſt themfelves, provided no violence was done to 
their perſons, they would only, on their being refuſed ſa- 
tis faction, forbear trading with ſuch a people. This is 
not becauſe ti cy conſider their neighbours more than their 
own citizens; but fince their neighbours trade every one 
upon 
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apon his own ſtock, fraud is a more ſenſible injury to 
them than it is to the Utopians, among whom the public 
in ſuch a caſe only ſuffers. As they expect nothing in 
return for the merchandizes they export, but that in 
which they ſo much abound, and is of little uſe to them, 
the loſs docs not much affect them; they think therefore 
it would be too ſevere to revenge a loſs attended with ſo 
little inconvenience either to their lives, or their ſubſiſt- 
ence, with the death of many perſons; but if any of their 
people is either killed or wounded wrongfully, whether it 
be done by public authority, or only by private men, as 
ſoon as they hear of it, they ſend ambaſſadors, and de- 
mand, that the guilty perſons may be delivered up to 
them; and it that is denied, they declare war; but if 
it be complied with, the offenders are condemned cither 
to death or ſlavery. 

They would be both troubled and aſhamed of a bloody 
victory over their enemies; and think it would be as 
fooliſh a purchaſe, as to buy the moſt valuable goods at 
to high a rate. And in no victory do they glory fo 
much, as in that which is gained by dexterity and good 
conduct, without bloodſhed. In ſuch cafes they appoint 
public triumphs, and ere trophics to the honour of 
thoſe who have ſuccceded ; for then do they reckon that 
a man acts ſuitably to his nature, when he conquers his 
enemy in ſuch a way, as that no other creature but a 
man could be capable of, and that is, by the firength of 
his underſtanding. * Bears, lions, boars, wolvcs, and dogs, 
and all other animals employ their bodily force one agaialt 
another, in which as many of them are ſuperior to men, 

both 
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both in ſtrength and fiercenefs, ſo they are all ſubdued by 
his reaſon and underſtanding. | | 

"The only deſign of the Utopians in war, is to obtain 
that by torce, which if -it had been granted them in 
time, would have prevented the war; or if that cannot 
be done, to take ſo ſevere a revenge on thoſe that 
have injured them, that they may be terrified from doing 
the like for the time to come. By theſe ends they mea- 
ſure all their deſigns, and manage them ſo, that it is 
viſible that the appetite of fame or vain-glory, does not 
work ſo much on them, as a juſt care of their own 
ſecurity. 

As ſoon as they declare war, they take care to 
have a great many ſchedules, that are ſealed with 
their common ſeal, aſixed in the moſt conſpicuous places 
of their enemies country. This is carried ſecretly, and 
done in many places all at once. In theſe they promiſe 
great rewards to ſuch as ſhall kill the prince, and leſ- 
ſer in proportion to ſuch as ſhall kill any other perſons, 
who are thoſe on whom, next to the prince himſelf, they 
caſt the chief balance of the war. And they double the ſum 
to him, that inſtcad of killing the perſon ſo marked out, 
ſhall take him alive, and put him in their hands. I hey 
offer not only indemnity, but rewards, to ſuch of the 
perſons themſelves that are fo marked, it they will act 
againſt their countrymen : by this means thoſe that arc 
named in their ſchedules, become not only diſtruſtful 
of their fellow citizens, but are jealous of one another : 
and are much diſtracted by fear and danger: for it has 
often fallen out, that many of them, and even the prince 

himſelf, 
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himſelf, have been betrayed by thoſe in whom they have 
truſted moſt: for the rewards that the Utopians offer, 
are ſo unmeaſurably great, that there is no fort of 
crime to which men cannot be drawn by them. | hey 
conſider the riſque that thoſe run, who undertake fuch 
ſervices, and offer a recompence proportionate to the dan- 
ger; not only a vaſt deal of gold, but great revenues 
in lands, that he among other nations that are their 
friends, where they may go and enjoy them very ſecurely ; 
and they obſerve the promiſes they make of this kind 
moſt religiouſly. They very much approve of this way 
of corrupting their enemies, though it appears to others 
to be baſe and cruel; but they look on it as a wiſe 
eourſe, to make an end of what would be otherwiſe 
a long war, Without ſo much as hazarding one battle to 
decide it. They think it likewiſe an act of mercy and 
love to mankind, to prevent the great ſlaughter of thote 
hat mult otherwiſe be killed in the progreſs of the war, 
both on their own fide, and on that of their enemies, by 
the death of a few that are moſt guilty ; and that in ſo 
doing, they are kind even to their enemies, and pity them 
no leſs than their own people, as knowing that the greater 
part of them do not engage in the war of their own ac- 
cord, but are driven into it by the paſſions of their prince. 

It this method does not ſucceed with them, then they 
low ſeeds of contention among their enemies, and ani- 
mate the prince's brother, or ſome of the nobility, to 
aſpire to the crown. If they cannot diſunite them by 
domeſtic broils, then they engage their neighbours againſt 
them, and make them ſet on foot ſome old pretenſions, 
which 
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which are never wanting to princes, when they have oc. 
caſion for them. "Theſe they plentifully ſupply with 
money, though but very ſparingly with any auxiliary 
troops: for they are ſo tender of their own people, that 
they would not willingly exchange one of them, even 
with the prince of their enemies country. 

But as they keep their gold and filver only fot ſuch an 
occaſion, ſo when that offcrs itfelf, they eafily part with 
it, ſince it would be no inconvenience to them, though 
they ſhould reſerve nothing of it to themſelves. For be- 
tides the wealth that they have among them at home, 
they have a vaſt treaſure abroad ; many nations round 
about them, bcing deep in their debt: fo that they hire 
ſoldiers from all places for carrying on their wars; but 
chiefly from the Zapolets, who live five hundred miles 
eat of Utopia. They are a rude, wild, and fierce na- 
tion, who delight in the woods and rocks, among which 
they were born and bred up. They are hardened both 
againſt heat, cold, and labour, and know nothing of the 
delicacies of life. They do not apply themſelves to agri- 
culture, nor do they care either for their houſes or Their 
clothes. Cattle is all that they look after ; and for the 
greateſt part, they live eithcr by hunting, or upon rapine ; 
and are made, as it were, only for war. They watch 
all opportunicics of engaging in it, and very readily em- 
brace ſuch as are offered them. Great numbers of them 
will trequently go out, and offer themſelves for a very 
low pay, to ſerve any that will employ them: they know 
none of the arts of lite, but thoſe that lead to the taking 
it away; they ſerve thoſe that hire them, both with 
much 
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much courage and preat fidelity ; but will not engage to 
ſerve for any determined time, and agree upon ſuch terms, 
that the next day they may go over to the enemies of thoſe 
whom they ſerve, if they offer them a greater encourage- 
ment: and will perhaps return to them the day after that, 
upon a higher advance of their pay, There are few wars 
in which they make not a conſiderable part of the armies 
of both ſides: ſo it often falls out, that they who are re- 
lated, and were hired in the ſame country, and ſo have 
lived long and familiarly together, forgetting both their 
relations and former friendſhip, kill one another upon no 
other conſideration, than that of being hired to it for a 
little money, by princes of different intereſts: and ſuch a 
regard have they for money, that they are calily wrought 
on by the difference of one penny a day, to change fides. 
30 entirely does their avarice influence them ; and yet 
this money which they value ſo highly, is of little uſe to 
them ; for what they purchaſe thus with their blood, they 
quickly waſte on luxury, which among them is but of a 
poor and miſerable form. 

This nation ſerves the Utopians againſt all people what- 
ſoever, for they pay higher than any other. The Uto- 
pians hold this for a maxim, that as they ſeek out the beſt 
fort of men for their own uſe at home, ſo they make uſe 
of this worſt fort of men for the conſumption of war, and 
therefore they hire them with the offers of vaſt rewards, 
to expole themſelves to all ſorts of hazards, out of which 
tlie greater part never returns to claim their promiſes, 
Yet they make them good moſt religiouſly to ſuch as ef- 
pe. This mimates them to adventure again, whenever 
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there is occaſion for it; for the Utopians are not all troy. 
bled how many of theſe happen to be killed ; and reckon 
it a ſervice done to mankind, if they could be a means to 
deliver the world from ſuch a lewd and vicious ſort of 
people, that ſeem to have run together, as to the drain of 
human nature. Next to theſe they are ſerved in their 
wars, with thoſe upon whoſe account they undertake them, 
and with the auxiliary troops of their other friends, to 
whom they join a few of their own people, and ſend ſome 
man of eminent and approved virtue to command in chief, 
There are two ſent with him, who during his command, 
are but private men, but the firſt is to ſuccced him if he 
ſhould happen to be either killed or taken; and in caſe 
of the like misfortune to him, the third comes in his 
place; and thus they provide againſt ill events, that ſuch 
accidents as may befal their Generals, may not endanger 
their armies. 

W hen they draw out troops of their own people, they 
take ſuch out of every city as freely offer themſelves, for 
none are forced to go againſt their wills, fince they think 
that if any man is preſſed that wants courage, he will not 
only act faintly, but by his cowardice diſhearten others. 
But if an invaſion is made on their country, they make 
uſe of ſuch men, if they have good bodics, though they 
are not brave; and either put them aboard thicir ſhips, or 
place them on the walls of their towns, that being ſo 
poſted, they may find no opportunity of flying away; and 
thus cither ſhame, the heat of action, or the impoſſibility 
of fly ing, bears down their cowardice; they often make a 
virtue of neceſlity, and behave themſclves well, becauſe 

notbing 


nothing elſe is left them. But as they force no man to go 
into any forcign war againſt his will, ſo they do not hin- 
der thoſe women who are willing to go along with their 
huſbands: on the contrary, they encourage and praiſe 
them; and they ſtand often next their huſbands in the 
front of the army. They alſo place together thoſe who 
are related, parents and children, kindred, and thoſo that 
are mutually allied, near one another; that thoſe whom 
nature has inſpired with the greateſt zeal for aſſiſting one 
another, may be the neareſt and readieſt to do it; and it 
is matter of great reproach, if huſband or wife ſurvive 
one another, or if a child ſurvives his parent, and there- 
fore when they come to be engaged in action, they conti- 
nue to fight to the laſt man, if their enemies ſtand before 
them : and as they uſe all prudent methods to avoid the 
endangering their own men, and if it is poſſible, let all 
the action and danger fall upon the troops that they hire, 
lo if it becomes neceſſary for themſelves to engage, 
they then charge with as much courage, as they avoided it 
before with prudence. Nor is it a fierce charge at firſt, 
but it encreaſes by degrees; and as they continue in aQi- 
on, they grow more obſtinate, and preſs harder upon the 
enemy, infomuch that they will much ſooner die than 
give ground ; for the certainty that their children will be 
well looked after, when they are dead, frecs them from 
all that anxiety concerning them, which often maſters men 
of great courage; and thus they are animated by a noble 
and invineihle reſolution. Their {kill in military affairs 
ciiciates their Courage ; and the wiſe ſentiments which 
according to the laws of their country, are inſtilled into 
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them in their education, give additional vigour to their 
minds : for as they do not under-value life ſo as prodigally 
to throw it away, they are not ſo indecently fond of it, as 
to preſerve it, by baſe and unbecoming methods. In the 
greateſt heat of action the braveſt of their youth, who have 
devoted themfelves to that ſeruice, ſingle out the General 
of their enemies, ſet on him either openly or by ambuſ— 
cade ; purſue him every where, and when ſpent and wea— 
ried out, are relieved by others, who never give over the 
purſuit, either attacking him with cloſe weapons when 
they can get near him, or with thoſe which wound at a 
diſtance, when others get in between them: ſo that unleſs 
he ſecures himſelf by fiight, they ſeldom fail at laſt to 
kill or to take him priſoner. When they have obtained a 
victory, they kill as few as poſſible, and are much more 


bent on taking many priſoners, than on killing thoſe that 


Ay before them: Nor do they ever let their men ſo looſe 
in the purſuit of their encmies, as not to retain an entire 
body ſtill in order; ſo that if they have been forced to en- 
gage the laſt of their battalions, before they could gain 
the day, they will rather let their enemies all eſcape than 
purſue them, when their own army is in diforder ; remem- 
bering well what has often fallen out to themſelves ; that 
when the main body of their army has been quite de- 
feated and broken, when thcir cnemies imagining the vic- 
tory obtained, have let themſelves looſe into an irregular 
purſuit, a few ot them that lay for a reſerve, waiting a 
fit opportunity, have fallen on them in their chaſe, and 
when ſtraggling in diforder, and apprehenſive of no dan- 


per, but counting the day their own, have turned the 
whole 
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whole action, and wreſting out of their hands a victory 
that ſeemed certain and undoubted, while the vanquiſhed 
have ſuddenly become victorious. 

It is hard to tell whether they are more dexterous in 
laying or avoiding ambuſhes : they ſometimes ſeem to 
fly when it is far from their thoughts; and when they 
intend to give ground, they do it ſo, that it is very hard 
to find out their deſign. If they ſee they are ill poſted, 
or are like to be overpowered by numbers, they then 
cither march off in the night with great filence, or by 
ſome ſtratagem delude their enemies: if they retire in the 
day-time, they do it in ſuch order, that it is no leſs dan- 
gerous to fall upon them in a retreat, than in a march. 
They fortify their camps with a deep and large trench ; and 
throw up the earth that is dug out of it for a wall; nor 
do they employ only their flaves in this, but the whole 
army works at it, except thoſe that are then upon the 
guard; ſo that when ſo many hands are at work, a great 
line and a ſtrong fortification is finiſhed in ſo ſhort a time, 
that it is ſcarce credible. Their armour is very ſtrong 
for defence, and yet is not ſo heavy as to make them un- 
eaſy in their marches ; they can even ſwim with it. All 
that are trained up to war, practiſe ſwimming : both horſe 
and foot make great uſe of arrows, and are very expert : 
they have no ſwords, but fight with a pole-axe that is both 
ſharp and heavy, by which they thruſt or ſtrike down an 
enemy ; they are very good at finding out warlike ma- 
chines, and difguiſe them ſo well, that the enemy does 
not perceive them, till he feels the uſe of them; ſo that 
he cannot prepare ſuch a defence as would render them 
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uſeleſs ; the chief confideration had in the making them, 
is, that they may be eaſily carried and managed. 

If they agree to a truce, they -obſerve it ſo religiouſly, 
that no provocations will make them break it. They ne- 
ver lay their enemies country waſte, nor burn their corn, 
and even in their marches they take all poſſible care, that 
neither horſe nor foot may tread it down, for they do not 
know but that they may have uſe for it themſelves. They 
hurt no man whom they find diſarmed, unleſs he is a ſpy. 
When a town is ſurrendered to them, they take it into 
their proteQion : and when they carry a place by ſtorm, 
they never plunder it, but put thoſe only to the ſword that 
oppoſed the rendering of it up, and make the reſt of the 
garriſon flaves, but for the other inhabitants, they do 
them no hurt; and if any of them had adviſed a ſurren- 
der, they give them good rewards out of the eſtates of 
thoſe that they condemn, and diſtribute the reſt among 
their auxiliary troops, but they themſclves take no ſhare 
of the ſpoil. 

When a war is cnded, they do not oblige their friends 
to reimburſe their expences, but they obtain them of the 
conquered, either in money, which they keep for the next 
occaſion, or in lands, out of which a conſtant revenue 
is to be paid them; by many increaſes, the revenue which 
they draw out from ſeveral countries on ſuch occaſions, 1s 
now riſen to above 7co, ooo ducats a year. They ſend 
ſome of their own people to receive theſe revenues, who 
have orders to live magnificently, and like princes, by 
which means they conſume much of it upon the place ; 
and either bring over the reſt to Utopia, or lend it to that 
nation 
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nation in which it lies. This they moſt commonly do, 
unleſs ſome great occaſion, which falls out but very ſeldom, 
ſhould oblige them to call for it all. It is out of theſe 
lands that they aſſign rewards to ſuch as they encourage 
to adventure on deſperate attempts. If any prince that 
engages in war with them, is making preparations for in- 
vading their country, they prevent him, and make his 
country the ſeat of the war ; for they do not willingly 
ſuffer any war to break in upon their iſland ; and if that 
ſhould happen, they would only defend themſelves by 


their own people; but would not call for auxiliary troops 
to their aſſiſtance. 


-— - — —=-—_—C — —œ— 


OF THE 


RELIGIONS OF THE UTOPIANS.. 


Turret are ſeveral ſorts of religions, not only in dif- 
ferent parts of the iſland, but even in every town; ſome 
worſhipping the ſun, others the moon, or one of the 
planets: ſome worſhip ſuch men as have been eminent in 
former times for virtue, or glory, not only as ordinary 
deities, but as the Supreme God: Yet the greater and 
wiſer ſort of them worſhip none of theſe, but adore one 
eternal, inviſible, infinite, and incomprehenſible Deity ; 
as a Being that is far above all our apprehenſions, that is 
ſpread over the whole univerſe, not by his bulk, but by 
his power and virtue : him they eall the Father of all, 
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and acknowledge that the beginnings, tlie enereaſe, the 
progreſs, the viciflitudes, and the end of all things come 
only from him ; nor do they offer divine honours to any 
but to him alone. And indeed, though they differ con- 
cerning other things, yet all agree in this ; that they think 
there is one Supreme Being that made and governs the 
world, whom they call in the language of their country, 
Mithras. They differ in this, that one thinks the God 
whom he worſhips is this Supreme Being, and another 
thinks that his 1dol is that God ; but they all agree m one 
prineiple, that whoever is this Supreme Being, he is alſo 
that great eſſence, to whoſe glory and majeſty all honours 
are aſcribed by the conſent of all nations. 

By degrees, they fall off from the various ſuperſtitions 
that are among them, and grow up to that one religioa 
that is the beſt and moſt in requeſt; and there is no doubt 
to be made, but that all the others had vaniſhed long 
ago, if ſome of thoſe who adviſed them to Jay aſide their 
ſuperſtitions, had not met with ſome unhappy accidents, 
which being conſidered as inſſicted by heaven, made them 
afraid that the god whoſe worſhip had like to have been 
abandoned, had interpoſed, and revenged themſelves on 
thoſe who deſpiſed their authority. | 

After they had heard from us, an account of the doc- 
trine, the courſe of life, and the miracles of Chriſt, and 
of the wonderful conſtancy of ſo many martyrs, whoſc 
blood, ſo willingly offered up by them, was the chief oc - 
caſion of ſpreading their religion over a vaſt number of 
nations, it is not to be imagined how inclined they were 
to receive it. I ſhall not determine Whether this pro- 
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ceeded from any ſecret inſpiration of God, or whether it 
was becauſe it ſeemed ſo favourable to that community 
of goods, which is an opinion ſo particular, as well as 
ſo dear to them; fince they perceived that Chriſt and his 
followers lived by that rule: and that it was ſtill kept up 
in ſome communities among the ſincereſt ſort of Chriſtians. 
From which ſoever of theſe motives it might be, true it is 
that many of them came over to our religion, and were 
initiated into it by baptiſm. But as two of our number 
were dead, ſo none of the four that ſurvived, were in 
prieſts orders ; we therefore could only baptize them ; ſo 
that to our great regret, they could not partake of the 
other ſacraments, that can only be adminiſtercd by prieſts : 
But they are inſtructed concerning them, and long moſt 
vehemently for them. They have had great diſputes 
among themſelves, whether one choſen by them to be a 
prieſt, would not be thereby qualified to do all the things 
that belong to that character, even though he had no au- 
thority derived from the pope; and they ſeemed to be 
reſolved to chooſe ſome for that employment, but they 
had not done it when I left them. 

Thoſe among them that have riot received our religion, 
do not fright any from it, and uſe none ill that goes over 
toit ; ſo thatall the while I was there, one man was only 
puniſhed on this occaſion, He being newly baptized, did, 
notwithſtanding all that we could fay to the contrary, dif- 
pute publickly concerning the Chriſtian religion, with more 
zeal than diſcretion ; and with ſo much heat, that he not 
only preferred our worſhip to theirs, but condemned all 
their rights as profane; and cried out againſt all that ad- 
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hered to them, as impious and ſacrilegious perſons, that 
were to be damned to everlaſting burnings. Upon his 
having frequently preached in this manner, he was ſeized, 
and after trial, he was condemned to baniſhment, not for 
having diſparaged their religion, but for his inflaming the 
people to ſedition: for this is one of their moſt ancient 
laws, that no man ought to be puniſhed for his religion. 
At the firſt conſtitution of their government, Utopus hav- 
ing underſtood, that before his coming among them, the 
old inhabitants had been engaged in great quarrels con- 
cerning religion, by which they were ſo divided among 
themſelves, that he found it an eaſy thing to conquer 
them, fince inſtcad of uniting their forces againſt him, 
every different party in religion fought by themſelves : 
after he had fubdued them, he made a law that every 
man might be of what religion he pleated, and might 
endeavour to draw others to it by the force of argument, 
and by amicable and modeſt ways, but without bitterneſs 
againſt thoſe of other opinions; but that he ought to uſe 
no other force but that of perſuaſion ; and was neither to 
mix with it reproaches nor violence; and ſuch as 
did otherwiſe were to be condemned to baniſhment or 
ſlavery. 

This law was made by Utopus, not only for preſerving 
the public peace, which he ſaw ſuffered much by daily 
contentions and irreconcilable heats, but becauſe he 
thought the intereſt of religion itſelf required it. He 
judged it not fit to determine any thing raſhly; and 
ſeemed to doubt whether thoſe different forms of religion 


might not all come from God, who might inſpire men 
| in 
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in a different manner, and be pleaſed with this variety ; 
he therefore thought it indecent and fooliſh for any man 
to threaten and terrify another to make him believe what 
did not appear to him to be true. And ſuppoſing that 
only one religion was really true, and the reſt falſe, he 
imagined that the native force of truth would at laſt break 
forth and ſhine bright, if ſupported only by the ſtrength 
of argument, and attended to with a gentle and unpre- 
judiced mind; while, on the other hand, if ſuch debates 
were carried on with violence and tumults, as the moſt 
wicked arc always the moſt obſtinate, ſo the beſt and moſt 
holy religion, might be choaked with ſuperſtition, as 
corn is with briars and thorns ; he therefore left men 
wholly to their liberty, that they might be free to believe 
as they ſhould ſee cauſe ; only he made a ſolemn and 
ſevere law againſt ſuch as ſhould ſo far degenerate from 
the dignity of human nature, as to think that our ſouls 
died with our bodies, or that the world was governed by 
chance, without a wiſe over-ruling Providence; for they 
all formerly believed that there was a ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments to the good and bad after this life ; and 
they now look on thoſe that think otherwiſe, as ſcarce fit 
to be counted men, ſince they degrade ſo noble a being as 
the ſoul, and reckon it no better than a beaſt's: thus 
they are far from looking on ſuch men as fit for human 
ſocicty, or to be citizens of a wcll-ordercd com mon- 
wealth; ſince a man of ſuch principles muſt necds, as 
oft as he dares do it, deſpiſe all their laws and cuſtoms : 
for there is no doubt to be made, that a man who is 
afraid of nothing but the law, and apprehends nothing 


after 
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after death, will not ſcruple to break through all the laws 
of his country, either by fraud or force, when by this 
means he may ſatisfy his appetites. They never raiſe any 
that hold theſe maxims, either to honours or offices, nor 
employ them in any public truſt, but deſpiſe them, as 
men of bafe and fordid minds: yet they do not puniſh 
them, becauſe they Jay this down as a maxim, that a man 
cannot make himſelf believe any thing he pleaſes ; nor 
do they drive any to diſſemble their thoughts by threaten- 
ings, fo that men arc not tempted. to lie or diſguiſe their 
opinions ; which being a ſort of fraud, 1s abhorred by the 
Utopians : they take care indeed to prevent their diſputing 
in defence of theſe opinions, eſpecially before the com- 
mon people : but they ſuffer, and even encourage them 
to diſpute concerning them in private with their prieſts, 
and cther grave men, being confident that they will be 
cured of thoſe mad opinions, by having reaſon laid before 
them. There are many among them that run far to the 
other extreme, though it is neither thought an ill nor 
unreaſonable opinion, and therefore is not at all diſ- 
courzged. They think that the ſouls of beaſts are im- 
mortal, though far inferior to the dignity of the human 
ſoul, and not capable of ſo great a happineſs. 

T hey are almoſt all of them very firmly perſuaded, that 
good men will be infinitely happy in another ſtate ; ſo that 
though they are compaſſionate to all that are fick, yet they 
lament no marks death, except they ſee him loth to part 
with life; for they look on this as a very ill preſage, as 
if the ſoul, conſcious to itſelf of guilt, and quite hope- 
leſs, was afraid to leave the body, from ſome fecret hints 
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of approaching miſery. They think that ſuch a man's 
appcarance before God, cannot be acceptable to him, who 
being called on, does not go out el:cerfully, but is back- 
ward and unwilling, and is, as it were, dragged to it, 
They are ſtruck with horror, when they ſee any die in 
this manner, and carry them out in filence, and with 
ſorrow, and praying God that he would be merciful to 
the errors of the departed ſoul, they lay the body in the 
ground: but when any die cheerfully, and full of hope, 
they do not mourn for them, but fing hymns when 
they carry out their bodies, and commending their ſouls 

| very earn-ſtly to God: their whole behaviour is then 
rather grave than ſad, they burn the body, and ſet up a 
pillar where the pile was made, with an inſcription to the 
honour of the deceaſed. When they come from the fu- 
neral, they diſcourſe of his good lite, and worthy actions, 
but ſpeak of nothing oftener and with more pleaſure, than 
of his ſcrenity at the hour of death. They think ſuch 
reſpect paid to the memory of good men, is both the 
ercateſt incitement to engage others to follew their ex- 
ample, and the moi acceptable worſhip that can be offered 
them; for they believe that though by the imperfection 
of human fight, they are inviſible to us, yet they are 
preſent among us, and hear thoſe diſeourſes that paſs con- 
cerning themiclves. They believe it inconſiſtent with 
the happineſs of departed ſouls, not to be at liberty to 
be where they will: and do not imagine them capable of 
the ingratitude of nut dsſiring to ſce thoſe fricuds, with 
whom they lived on carth in the ſtricdteſt bonds of love and 
10610»: beſides they are perſuaded that good men after 
death 
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death have theſe affections, and all other good diſpoſitions 
enercaſed rather than diminiſhed, and therefore conclude 
that they arc ſtill among the living, and obſcrve all they 
ſay or do. From hence they engage in all their affairs 
with the greater confidence of ſucceſs, as truſting to their 
protection; while this opinion of the preſence of their 
anecltors is a reſtraint that prevents their engaging in ill 
deſigns. | 

They deſpiſe and laugh at auguries, and the other vain 
and ſupcrititious ways of divination, ſo much obſerved among 
other nations; but have great reverence for ſuch miracle; 
as cannot flow from any of the powers of nature, and lou 
on them as citecits and indications of the preſence of the 
Supreme Being, of which they ſay many inſtances have 
occurred among them; and that fometimes their public 
pravers, which upon great and dangerous occaſions they 
have ſolemnly put up to God, with aſſured confidence of 
being heard, have been anſwered in a miraculous man- 
ner. 

1 hey think the contemplating God in his works, and 
the adoring him for them, is a very acceptable piece of 
worſhip to him. 

here are many among them, that upon a motive of 
religion, neglect learning, and apply themſelves to no 

fort of ſtudy; nor do they allow themt.lves any leiſure 

time, but are perpetually employed, belicving that by the 
good things that a man does he ſecures to himſelf that 
happineſs that comes after death. Some of theſe viſit the 
ſick; others mend highways, elcanſe ditches, repair 
bridges, or dig turl, gravel, or ſtones. Others fell and 
clcavc 
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cleave timber, and bring wood, corn and other neceſſaries, 
on carts into their towns, Nor do theſe only ſerve the pub- 
lic, but they ſerve even private men, more than the ſlaves 
themſelves do: for if there is any where a rough, hard, 
and fordid piece of work to be done, from which many 
are frightened by the labour and lothſomeneſs cf it, if not 
the deſpair of accompliſhing it, they checrfully, and of 
their own accord, take that to their ſhare ; and by that 
means, as they caſe others very much, ſo they afflict 
themſelves, and ſpend their whole life in hard labour : 
and yet they do not value themſclves upon this, nor leſſen 
other people's credit, to raiſe their own ; but by their 
ſtooping to ſuch ſervil: employments, they are ſo far from 
being deſpiſed, that they are ſo much the more eſteemed 
by the whole ration. 

Of theſe there are two forts : ſome live unmarried and 
chaſte, and abſtain from eating any ſort of fleſh ; and 4hus 
woaning themſelves from all the pleaſures of the preſent lite, 
winch they account hurtful, thev purſue, even by the 
hardeſt and painfulleſt methods poſſible, that bleſſedneſs 
which they hope for hereafter; and the nearer they ap- 
proach to it, they are the more cheerful and earneſt in 
their endeavours after it. Another fort of them is leſs 
willing to put themſelves to much toil, and therefore pre- 
fer a married ſtate to a fingle one; and as they do not de- 
ny themſelves the pleaſure of it, ſo they think the beget- 
ting of children is a debt which they owe to human nature, 
and to their country : nor do they avoid any pleaſure that 
does not hinder labour; and therefore eat ficth fo much 
the more willingly, as they find that by this means the; 
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are the more able to work : the Utopians look upon theſs 
as the wiſer ſet, but they eſteem the others as the moſt 
holy. They would indeed laugh at any man, who from 
the principles of reaſon, would prefer an unmarried ſtate 
to a marricd, cr a life of Jabour to an eaſy life : but 
they reverence and admire ſuch as do it from the motives 
of religion. There is nothing in which they are more 
cautious, than in giving their opinion poſitively concern. 
ing any fort of religion. The men that lead thoſe ſevere 
lives, are called in the language of their country Brutheſkas, 
which anſwers to thoſe we call religious orders, 

Their prieſis are men of eminent piety, and therefore 
they are but icw, for there are only thirteen in every town, 
one for every temple; but when they go to war, ſeven of 
theſe go out with their forces, and ſeven others are choſen 
to ſupply their room in their abſence ; but theſe enter 
again upon their employ ment when they return; and thoſe 
who ſerved in th-ir abſence, attend upon the high-prieſt, 
til} vacancics fall by death; for there is one ſet over all 
the ret, They are choſen by the people as the other ma- 
giſtrates are, by ſuſfrages given in ſecret, for preventing 
of factions : and when they are choſen, they are conſe- 
crated by the college of prieſts. The care of all ſacred 
things, the worſhip of God, and an inſpection into the 
manners of the people, are committed to them. It is a 
reproach to a man to be ſent fer by any of them, or for 
th m to ſpeak to him in fceret, for that always gives ſome 
ſuſpicion : #Il that is incumbent on them, is only to exher* 
and admonith the people; tor the power of correcting 
and puniſhing ill men, belongs wholly to the prince, and to 
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the other magiſtrates : the ſeyereſt thing that the prieſt 
does, is the excluding thoſe that are deſperately wicked 
from joining in their worſhip : There is not any ſort of 
puniſhment more dreaded by them than this, for as it 
loads them with infamy, ſo it fills them with ſcerct 
horrors, ſuch is their reverence to their religion; nor will 
their bodies be long exempted from their ſhare of trouble ; 
for if they do not very quickly ſatisfy the prieſts of the 
truth of their repentance, they are ſeized on by the ſenate, 
and puniſhed for their impiety. The education of youth 
belongs to the pricſts, vet they do not take fo much care 
of inſtructing them in letters, as in forming their minds 
and manners aright : they uſe all poſſible methods to in- 
fuſe very early into the tender and flexible minds of 
children, ſuch opinions as are both good in themſelves, 
and will be uſeful to their country: for when deep im- 
preſſions of theſe things are made at that age, they fol- 
low men through the whole courſe of their lives, and 
conduce much to preſerve the peace of the government, 
which ſuffers by nothing more than by vices that riſe out 
of ill opinions. The wives of their prieſts are the moſt 
extraordinary women of the whole country ; ſometimes 
the women themſelves are made prieſts, though that falls 
out but ſeldom, nor are any but antient widows choſen 
into that order. . 

None of the magiſtrates have greater honour paid them, 
than is paid the prieſts; and if they ſhould happen to com- 
mit any erime, they would not be queſtioned for it: their 
puniſhment is left to God, an] to their own conſciences: 
for they do not think it lawful to lay hands on any man, 
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how wicked foever he his, that has been in a peculiar 
manner detgicated to God; nor do they find any great in- 
eonvenienee in this, both becauſe they have ſo few priets, - 
and beeauſe theſe are chofen with much caution, ſo that it 
muſt te a very unuſual thing to find one who merely out 
of regard to his virtue, and for his being eſteemed a (in. 
gularly good man, was raiſed up to ſo great a dignity, de- 
generate into corruption and vice: and if ſuch a thing 
ſhould fall out, for man is a changeable creature ; yet there 
being few prieſts, and theſe having no authority, but what 
riſes out of the reſpect that is paid them, nothing of 
great conſequence to the public can procced from the in- 
demnity that the prieſts enjoy. | 

They have indeed very few of them, leſt greater num- 
bers ſharing in the ſame honour, might make the dignity 
of that order which they eſteem ſo highly, to fink in its 
reputatien : they alſo think it difficult to find out many of 
ſuch an exalted pitch of goodneſs, as to be cqual to that 
dignity which demands the exerciſe of more than ordinary 
virtucs. Nor are the prieſts in greater veneration among 
them, than they are among their neighbouring nations, as 
vou may imagine by that which I think gives occation tor 
it. 

When the Utopians engage in battle, the prieſts who 
accompany them to the war, apparelled in their ſaered 
veitments, kneel down during the action, in a place not 
far from the field ; and lifting up their hands to Heaven, 
pray, fir for peace, and then for victory to their own 
fide, and particularly that it may be gained wichout the 


effuſion of much blood on either ide, and when the victory 
turns 
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turns to their ſide, they run in among their own men to 
reſtrain their fury; and if any of their enemies ſee them, 
or call to them, they arc preſerved by that means: and 
ſuch as can come ſo near them as to touch their garments, 
have not only their lives, but their fortunes ſecured to 
them : it is upon this account that all the nations round 
about conlider them ſo much, and treat them with ſuch 
reverence, that they have been often no leſs able to pre- 
ſerve their own people from the fury of their enemies, than 
to ſave their enemies from their rage: for it has ſometimes 
fallen out, that when their armies have been in diſorder, 
and forced to fly, ſo that their enemies were running upon 
the laughter and ſpoil, the prieſts by interpoſing, have 
ſeparated them trom one another, and ſtopped the effuſion 
of more blood ; ſo that by their mediation, a peace has 
been concluded on very reaſonable terms; nor is there any 
nation about them ſo fierce, cruel, or barbarous, as not 
to look upon their perſons as ſacred and inviolable. 

The firſt and the laſt day of the month, and of the year, 
is a feſtival : they meaſure their months by the courſe ofthe 
moon ; and their years by the courſe of the ſun : the firſt 
| days are called in their language the Cynemernes, and the 
laſt the Frapemernes; which anſwers in our language to 
the feſtival that begins, or ends the ſeaſon. 

They have magnificent tem ples, that are not only nobly 
built, but extremely ſpacious ; which is the more neceſſary, 
as they h Ve fo few of them: they are a little dark within, 
which proceeds not from avy error in the architeRure, 
but is done with deſign; tor their prieſts think that too 
much ligiit dilipates the thoughts, and that a more mo- 
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derate degree of it, both recollects the mind, and raifeg 
devotion, Though there are many different forms df re. 
ligion among them, yet all theſe, how various ſoever, 


agree in the main point, which is the worſhipping the 


Divine Eſſenee; and therefore there is nothing to be ſeen or 
heard in their temples, in which the ſeveral perſuaſions 
among them may not agree ; for every ſe& performs thoſe 
rites that are peculiar to it, in their private houſes, nor is 
there any thing in the public worſhip, that contradicts the 
particular ways of thoſe different ſeas. There are no 
images for God in their temples, ſo that every one may 
repreſent him to his thoughts, according to the way of 
his religion; nor do they call this one God by any other 
name, but that of Mithras, which is the common name 
by which they all expreſs the Divine Efſence, whatſoever 
otherwiſe they think it to be ; nor arc there any prayers 
among them, but ſuch as every one of them may uſe with- 
out prejudice to his own opinion. 

They meet in their temples on the evening of the feſti- 
val that concludes a ſeaſon: and not having yet broke 
their faſt, they thank God for their good ſucceſs during 
that year or month, which is then at an end: and the 
next day, being that which begins the new ſeaſon, they 
meet carlv in their temples, to pray for the happy progreſs 
of all their affairs during that period, upon which they 
then enter. In the feſtival which concludcs the period, 
be fore they go to the temple, both wives and children fall 
o their knees before their hufhands or parents, and con- 
feſs every thing in which thev have either erred or failed 
in their duty, and beg pardon for it: thus all little dif- 

| contents 


contents in families are removed, that they may offer up 
their devotions with a pure and ſerene mind; for they 
hold it a great impiety to enter upon them with diſturbed 
thoughts; or with a conſciouſneſs of their bearing hatred 
or anger in their hearts to any perſon whatſoever ; and 
think that they ſhould become liable to ſevere puniſhments, 
if they preſumed to offer ſacrifices without cleanſing their 
hearts, and reconciling all their differences, In the tem- 
ples, the two ſexes are feparated, the men go to the right 
hand, and the women to the left: and the males and fe- 
males all place themſelves before the head, and matter or 
miſtreſs of that family to which they belong; fo that 
thoſe who have the government of them at home, may 
ſce their deportment in public : and they intermingle them 
{o, that the younger and the older may be ſet by one ano- 
ther; for if the younger ſort were all ſet together, they 
would perhaps trifle away that time too much, in which 
they ought to beget in themſelves that religious dread of 
the Supreme Being, which is the greateſt, and almoſt the 
only incitement to virtue. 

They offer up no living creature in ſacrifice, nor do 
they think it ſuitable to the Divine Being, from whoſe 
bounty it is that theſe ereatures have derived their lives, 
to take pleaſure in their deaths, or the offering up their 
blood. They burn incenſe, and other ſweet odours, and 

have a great number of was lights during their worſhip ; 
not out of any imagination that ſuch cblations can add 
any thing to the Divine Nature, which even prayers can- 
nut do ; butas it is a harmleſs and pure way of worſhip- 
ping God; ſo they think thoſe ſweet favours and lights, to- 
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gether, with ſome other ceremonies, by a ſecret and unac- 
countable virtue, clevate men's ſouls, and inflame them 
with greater energy and cheerfulneſs during the divine 
worſhip. 5 

All the people appear in the temples in white garments; 
but the prieſt's veſtments are parti coloured; and both the 
work and cciours are wonderful : they are made of no 
rich- materials, for they are neither embroidered, nor ſet 
with precious ſtones, but are compoſed of the plumes of 
ſeveral birds, laid together with ſo much art, and ſo neatly, 
that the true value of them is far beyond the coſtlieſt mate- 
rials. They ſay, that in the ordering and placing thoſe 
plumes, ſome dark myſteries are reprefented, which paſs 
down among their prieſts in a ſeeret tradition concerning 
them; and that they are as hicroglyphies, putting them 


in mind of the bleſſings that they have received from God, 


and of their duties, both to him and to their neighbours. 
As ſoon as the prieſt appears in thoſe ornaments, they all 
fall proſtrate on the ground, with ſo much reverence and 
ſo deep a ſilence, that ſuch as look on, cannot but be 
ſtruck with it, as if it were the effect of the appearance of 
a deity. After they have been for ſome time in this poſ- 
ture, they all ſtand up, upon a ſign given by the prieſt, 
and ſing hymns to the honour of God, ſome muſical in- 
ſtruments playing all the while. Theſe are quite of ano- 
ther form than thoſe uſed among us: but, as many of 
them are much {ſweeter than ours, ſo others are made uſe 
of by us. Yc<t in one thing they very much exceed us; 
all their muſe, both vocal and inſtrumental, is adapted to 
imitate and expreſs the paſſions z and is ſo happy ſuite to 

every 
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every occaſion, that whether the ſubject of the hymn be 
cheerf..l, or forined ro ſooth or trouble the mind, or to 
expreſs grief or remorſe ; the muſic takes the impreſſion 


of „ 1tever is repreſented, affe As and kindles the paſſions, 


and works the ſentiments deep into the hearts of the hear- 
ers. Vhen this is done, both prieſts and people offer up 


ve: iolemn pravers to God in a ſet form of words; and 


theſe are ſo compoſed, that whatſoever is pronounced by 
the whole aſſembly, may be likewiſe applied by every 
man in particular te his own condition; in theſe they ac- 
knowledge God tu be the author and governor of the world, 
and the fountain of all the good they receive; and there - 
fore offer up to him their thankſgiving ; and in particu- 
lar, bleſs him for his goodneſs in ordering it ſo, that they 
are born under the happieſt government in the world, and 


arc of a religion which they hope is the trueſt of all others: 


but if they are miſtaken, and if there is either a better go- 
vernment, or a religion more acceptable to God, they 
implore his goodneſs to let them know it, vowing that 
they reſolve to fo low him whitherſoever he leads them: 
but if their government is the beſt, and their religion the 


trueſt, then they pray that he may fortify them in it, and 


bring all the world, both to the ſame rules of life, and to 
te ſame opinions concerning himſelf ; unleſs, according 
to the unſcarchablencſs of his mind, he is pleaſed with a 
variety of religions. Then they pray that God may give 
them an caſy paſſage at laſt to himſelf ; not preſuming to 
et limits to him, how carly or late it ſhould be; but if it 
mar be wiſhed for, without derogating from his ſu ;r-me 
authority, they deſire to be quickly delivered, and to be 
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taken to himſelf, though by the moſt terrible kind of 
death, rather than to be detained long from ſeeing him, 
by the moſt proſperous courſe of life. When this prayer 
is ended, they all fall down again upon the ground, and 
after a little while they riſe up ; go home to dinner, and 
ſpend the reſt of the day in diverſion or military exer- 
ciſcs, 

Thus have I deſcribed to you, as particularly as J 
could, the conſtitution of that commonwealth, which "I 
do not only think the beſt in the world, but indeed the 
only commonwealth that truly deſerves that name. In 
all other places, it is viſible, that while people talk of a 
common wealth, every man only ſceks his own wealth; 
but there, where no man has any property, all mcn zea- 


louſly purſue the good of the public. And indeed it is 


no wonder to ſee men act fo differently; for in other 
commonwealths, every man knows, that unleſs he pro- 
vides for himſelf, how flouriſhing ſocver the common- 
wealth may be, he muſt die of hunger; ſo that he ſees 
the neceſſity of preferring his own concerns to the public. 
But in Utopia, where every man has a right to every 


- thing, they all know, that if care is taken to keep the 


public ſtores full, no private man can want any thing; 
for among them there is no unequal diſtribution, ſo that 
no man is poor, none in neceſſity ; and though no man 
has, any thing, yet they are all rich; for what can make a 
man ſo rich, as to lead a ſerene and cheerful life, free 
from anxieties ; neither apprehending want himſelf, nor 
vexed with the endleſs complaints of his wite? He 1s 
not afraid of the miſcry of his children, nor is he con- 
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triving how to raiſe a portion for his daughters, but is 
ſccure in this, that both he and his wife, his children and 
grand- children, to as many generations as he can fancy, 
will all live, both plentifully and happily ; fince among 
them there is no leſs care taken of thoſe who were once 
engaged in labour, but grow afterwards unable to follow 
it, than there is elſewhere of theſe that continue ſtill em- | 
ployed. I would gladly hear any man compare the juſ- 
tice that is among them with that of all other nations ; 
among whom, may I periſh, it I ſee any thing that looks 
cither like juſtice or equity, For what juſtice is there 
in this, that a nobleman, a goldſmith, a banker, or any 
other man, that either does nothing at all, or at beſt is 
employed in things that are of no uſe to the public, ſhould 
live in great luxury and ſplendor upon what is ſo ill ac- 
quired, and a mean mana carter, a ſmith, or a plough- 
man, that works harder even than the beaſts themſelves, 
and is employed in labours fo neceſſary, that no common- 
wealth could hold out a year without them, can only earn 
ſo poor a livelihood, and muſt lead ſo miſerable a life, 
that the condition of the beaſts is much better than 
their's? For as the beaſts do not work ſo conſtantly, ſo 
they feed almoſt as well, and with more pleaſure, and 
have no anxiety about what is to come; whilſt theſe men 
are depreſſed by a barren and fruitleſs employment, and 
tormented with the apprchenſions of want in their old 
age; fince that which they get by their daily labour does 
but maintain them at preſent, and is conſumed as faſt as 
it comes in; there is no overplus left to lay up for old 
ape. | 
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Is not that government both unju't and ungrateful, that 
is ſo prodigal of its favors to thoſe that are call. d gentle. 
men, or goldſmiths, or ſuch others who are idle, or live 
either by flattery or by contriving the arts of vain plea. 
ſure ; and, on the other hand, takes no care of thule of a 
meaner ſort, ſuch as ploughmen, colliers, and {miths, 
without whom it could not ſubſiſt? But atter the pub- 
lic has reaped all the advantage of their ſervice, and they 
come to be oppreſſed with age, fickneſs, and want, all 
their labours, and the good they have done, is forgotten; 
and all the recompence given them is, that they are left 
to die in great miſery, The richer ſort are often endea- 
voring to bring the hire of labourers lower, not only 
by their fraudulent practices, but by the laws which they 
procure to be made to that effect: ſo that though it is a 
thing moſt unjuſt in, itſelf, to give ſuch ſmall rewards 
to thoſe who deſerve ſo well of the public, yet they 
have given thoſe hardſhips the name and colour of 
juſtice, by procuring laws to be made for regulating 
them. 

Therefore I muſt ſay, that, as J hope for merey, I can 


| have no other notion of all the other governments that I 


ſce or know, than that they are a conſpiracy of the rich, 
who, on pretence of managing the public, only purſue 
their private, ends, and deviſe all the ways and arts they 
can find out; firſt, that they may, without danger, pre- 
ſerve all that they have ſo ill acquired, and then, that they 
may engage the poor to toil and labour for them at as Jow 
rates as poſſible, and oppreſs them as much as they pleaſe. 


And if they can but prevail to get theſe contrivances eſta- 
bliſhed, 
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bliſhed,. by the ſhow of public authority, which is conſi- 


dered as the repreſentative of the whole people, then they 
are accounted laws. Yet theſe wicked men, after they 
have, by a moſt inſatiable covetouſneſs, divided that 
among themſelves with which all the, reſt might have been 
well ſupplied, are far from that happineſs that is enjoyed 
among the Utopians: for the uſe as well as the deſire of 
money being extinguiſhed, much anxiety, and great oc- 
caſions of miſchicf, is cut off with it. And who does 
not ſee, that the frauds, thefts, robberies, quarrels, tu- 
mults, contentions, ſeditions, murders, treacheries, and 
witchcrafts, which are indeed rather puniſhed than re- 
ſtrained by the ſeverities of law, would all fall off, if 
money were not any more valued by the world? Men's 
fears, ſolicitudes, cares, labours, and watchings, would all 
periſh in the ſame moment with the value of money, 
Even poverty itſclf, for the relief of which money ſeems 
moſt neceſſary, would fall. But, in order to the appre- 
hending this aright, take one inſtance : 


Conſider any year that has been ſo unfruitful that many 


thouſands have died of hunger; and yet, if at the end of 
that year a ſurvey was made of the granarics of all the 
rich men that have hoarded up the corn, it would be 
found that there was enough among them to have pre- 
vented all that conſumption of men that periſhed in mi- 
ſery; and that if it had been diſtributed among them, 
none would have felt the terrible effects of that ſcarcity : 
{5 caſy a thing would it be to ſupply all the nceeſſities of 
life, if that bloſſed thing called money, which is pretended 
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to be invented for procuring them was not really the only 
thing that obſtructed their being procured ! 

1 do not doubt but rich men are ſenſible of this, and 
that they well know how much a greater happineſs it is 
to want nothing neceſſary, than to abound in many ſuper. 
fluities; and to be reſcued out of ſo much miſery, than 
to abound with ſo much wealth. And I cannot think 
but the ſenſe of every man's intereſt, added to the authori- 
ty of Chriſt's commands, who as he was infinitely wiſe, 
knew what was beſt, and was not lefs good in diſcovering 
it to us, would have drawn all the world over to the laws 
of the Utopians, if pride, that plague of human nature, 
that ſource of ſo much miſery, did not hinder it : for this 
vice does not meaſure happineſs ſo much by its own con. 
veniencies, as by the miſeries of others; and would not 
be fatisfied with being thought a goddeſs, if none were 
left that were miſerable, over whom ſhe might inſult, 
Pride thinks it's own happineſs ſhines the brighter, by 
comparing it with the misfortunes of other perſons ; that 
by diſplaying it's own wealth, they may feel their poverty 
the more ſenſibly. This is that infernal ſerpent that creeps 
into the breaſts of mortals, and poſſeſſes them too much 
to be ecafily drawn out: and therefore I am glad that the 
Utopians have fallen upon this form of government, in 
which I wiſh that all the world could be ſo wiſe as to 
imitate them: for they have indeed laid down ſuch a 
fcheme and foundation of policy, that as men live happily 
under it, ſo it is like to be of great continuance; for they 
having rooted out of the minds of their people, all the 
ſeeds, both of ambition and faction, there is no danger of 
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any commotions at home ; which alone has been the ruia 
of many ſtates, that ſeemed otherwiſe to be well ſecured 
but as long as they live in peace at home, and are govern- 
ed by ſuch good laws, the envy of all their neighbouring 
princes, who have often though in vain attempted their 
ruin, will never be able to put their ſtate into any commo- 
tion or diſorder. „ | 
When Raphael had thus made an end of ſpeaking, 
though many things occurred to me, both concerning the 
manners and laws of that people, that ſeemed very abſurd, 
as well in their way of making war, as in their notions of 
religion, and divine matters; together with ſeveral other 
particulars, but chiefly what ſeemed the foundation of all 
the reſt, their living in common, without the uſe of mo- 
ney, by which all nobility, magniticence, ſplendour, and 
majeſty, which, according to. the common opinion, are 
the true ornaments of a nation, would be quite taken 
away ; yet fince I perceived that Raphacl was weary, 
and was not ſure whether he could cafily bear contradic- 
tion, remembering that he had taken notice of ſome, who 
ſeemed to think they were bound in honour to ſupport the 
eredit of their own wiſdom, by finding out ſomething to 
cenſure in all other men's inventions, beſides their own ; 
I only commended their conſtitution, and the account he 
had given of it in general; and fo taking him by the hand, 
earried him to ſupper, and told him I would find out ſome 
othertime for examining this ſubje&t more particularly, and 
for diſeourſing more copiouſly upon it ; and indeed I ſhall be 
glad to embrace an opportunity of doing it. In the mean 
While, 
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while, though it muſt be confeſſed that he is both a very 
learned man, and a perſon who has obtained a great know.. 
ledge of the world, I cannot perfectly agree to every thing 
he has related ; however, there are many things in the 
commonwealth of Utopia, that I rather wiſh, than hope, 


ta ſee followed in our governments, 
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